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Prophetic  Ministry. 

IT  was  with  a  shock  that  1.  once  heard  one  of  our  leading 
ministers  say  that  the  Prophets  belonged  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  that  there  is  no  room  in  the  Christian  Church  for  a  Prophetic 
Ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  with  some  impatience  that  I 
hear  men  sometimes  talk  as  if  anyone  who  preaches  what  is 
called  the  “  Social  Gospel  ”  is  in  the  succession  of  the  prophets.  I 
think  a  little  study  of  the  essential  genius  of  Hebrew  prophecy 
might  correct  both  ideas.  For  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  had 
a  ministry  worthy  to  stand  in  the  succession  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets.  In  this  paper,  therefore,  I  want  to  look  at  Hebrew 
prophecy  in  its  origins  and  development,  to  see  whether,  in  the 
broad  principles  that  underlay  it,  there  is  any  message  for  our 
ministry.  I  shall  have  to  crave  indulgence  as  I  recall  much  that 
is  familiar  in  the  development  of  prophecy,  for  it  is  only  as  we 
look  at  prophecy  in  a  historical  perspective,  only  as  we  watch  its 
growth,  that  we  can  perceive  its  true  genius. 

I. 

The  origins  of  prophecy  are  exceedingly  obscure,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  very  humble.  Recent  study  has  emphasised  the  ecstatic 
element  in  prophecy — an  element  not  only  found  in  its  origins, 
but  probably  persisting  in  its  development.  Under  the  power  of 
the  divine  afflatus  the  prophet  would  do  the  most  extraordinary 
things.  Indeed,  prophecy  and  madness  were  indistinguishable, 
and  while  superstitious  awe  protected  the  prophet,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  held  in  general  contempt.  We  have  the  interesting 
narrative  that  tells  how  on  one  occasion  Saul  was  infected  by 
the  frenzied  ardour  of  a  group  of  prophets  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  stripped  himself,  and  rolled  on  the  ground  naked  all  night, 
and  that  therefore  men  said,  “  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?  ” 
When  David  moved  the  Ark  into  Jerusalem,  he  leaped  and 
danced  before  it,  exposing  his  person.  He  earned  the  contempt 
of  his  wife  for  thus  acting  as  a  prophet — as  “  one  of  the  vain 
fellows,”  she  puts  it.  When  Elisha  sent  one  of  his  disciples  to 
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anoint  Jehu,  and  to  summon  him  to  seize  the  throne,  Jehu’s 
companions  asked  him  what  “  this  mad  fellow  ”  came  for. 

So  closely,  indeed,  were  prophecy  and  madness  akin,  that 
when  Saul’s  fits  of  madness  came  upon  him,  and  he  acted  so 
irresponsibly  that  he  hurled  javelins  about  at  anyone  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  within  sight,  we  are  told  that  this  strange  behaviour 
was  “  prophesying.”  “  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that 
an  evil  spirit  from  God  came  mightily  upon  Saul,  and  he 
prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house :  .  .  .  and  Saul  had  his 
spear  in  his  hand.  And  Saul  cast  the  spear,  for  he  said,  I  will 
smite  David  even  to  the  wall.”  A  decidedly  pointed  prophecy ! 
So,  too,  when  David  fled  from  Saul’s  presence  to  the  king  of 
Gath,  and  found  his  life  in  danger,  he  saved  himself  by  feigning 
madness.  He  “  scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his 
spittle  fall  down  on  his  beard.”  The  point  was  that  madness  was 
so  indistinguishable  from  prophetic  ecstasy  that  no  one  would 
dare  to  injure  him,  lest  perchance  he  were  acting  under  divine 
influence. 

That  an  element  of  eccentricity  continued  even  in  the  greater 
prophets  needs  little  reminder.  When  Isaiah  wished  to  represent 
to  the  people  the  folly  of  trusting  in  Egypt,  he  gave  vigour  to  his 
warning  by  walking  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  naked  and  barefoot. 
He  thus  declared  that  the  Egyptians  should  be  powerless  to 
protect  even  themselves,  but  should  be  carried  to  adorn  the 
triumphal  procession  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  naked  and  bare¬ 
foot — as  we  know  from  surviving  examples  of  Assyrian  art  was 
customary.  Similarly  Jeremiah,  greatest  of  prophets,  gave  point 
to  his  warning  that  it  was  useless  to  fight  against  Babylon  by 
symbolically  wearing  a  wooden  yoke  upon  his  neck. 

Nor  was  such  prophecy  confined  to  Israel.  In  the  time  of 
Ahab  we  find  prophets  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  among  the  Israelites, 
who  danced  about  in  their  frenzy  and  gashed  themselves  with 
knives.  Though  they  seem  to  have  been  themselves  Israelites, 
they  suffice  to  show  that  prophecy  was  not  an  unknown  feature 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  neighbouring  peoples.  And  this  we 
learn  from  independent  sources.  To  name  but  one,  the  Egyptian 
story  of  Wen-Amon  presents  its  testimony  to  the  early  practice 
of  prophecy  in  Syria.  In  Asia  Minor,  too,  the  phenomenon  is 
found,  and  there  Holscher  would  locate  its  origin — a  suggestion 
developed  by  Theodore  Robinson  in  his  conjecture  that  prophecy 
arose  amongst  the  Hittites,  since  theirs  is  the  only  influence 
which  ever  controlled  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  practically 
nothing  else. 


H. 
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Nor  was  it  ever  eccentricity  for  its  own  sake,  but  always  directed 
to  some  definite  end.  Primarily,  of  course,  the  prophet  was  an 
■enthusiast  for  the  god  whose  inspiration  he  received.  The 
prophets  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  in  Elijah’s  day  worked  themselves 
into  a  frenzy  in  Baal’s  interest,  while  the  prophets  of  Yahweh  a 
few  years  later  expressed  their  passionate  zeal  for  Yahweh  by 
inciting  Jehu  to  seize  the  throne,  and  by  assisting  him  to  carry 
through  his  most  bloody  revolution. 

A  further  outstanding  feature  of  the  prophets  was  their 
intense  patriotism.  They  were  passionate  lovers  of  their  country, 
and  hated  every  foreign  oppressor  with  all  their  soul.  They  came 
forward  to  use  all  the  power  of  religion  to  kindle  the  spirit  of 
their  fellows  to  rise  and  smite  the  oppressor.  Thus  Deborah,  a 
prophetess,  stirred  Barak  to  take  the  lead  and  rouse  Israel  to 
freedom,  and  herself  accompanied  him  to  kindle  in  the  hearts  of 
his  followers  the  fierce  flame  of  passion.  With  burning  words  of 
hatred  she  hailed  the  overthrow  of  the  oppressor,  and  gloated 
over  the  bitter  pain  the  proud  mother  of  Sisera  experienced  when 
her  son  returned  not  home. 

In  the  time  of  Saul  it  was  the  Philistines  who  were  the 
oppressors,  and  the  prophets  were  therefore  bitterly  anti- 
Philistine.  When  Samuel  parted  from  Saul,  after  their  first 
meeting,  he  told  him  he  should  meet  a  company  of  prophets 
■“  after  thou  shalt  come  to  the  hill  of  God,  where  is  the  garrison — 
or,  we  should  perhaps  render,  the  monument — of  the  Philistines.” 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  it  was  in  that  spot  that  Saul 
met  the  prophets,  and  caught  their  frenzy. 

In  the  time  of  Ahab  and  his  immediate  successors,  it  was  the 
Aramaeans  of  Damascus  who  were  the  oppressors.  Again  and 
again  they  attacked  the  Israelites,  and  annexed  large  districts  of 
northern  Israel  and  the  territory  across  the  Jordan,  treating  the 
I)eople  with  a  cruelty  that  was  still  a  vivid  memory  in  the  time 
of  Amos,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  century.  Hence  the 
prophets  were  ever  ready  to  rouse  the  spirits  of  Israel  against 
these  northern  foes.  An  unnamed  prophet  of  Yahweh  encouraged 
Ahab  to  resist  Benhadad,  and  when  the  Aramaean  came  again  to 
attack  Israel  in  the  vain  confidence  that  a  battle  in  the  plains 
would  be  more  successful  than  an  attack  on  the  hill  fortress  of 
Samaria,  another  prophet  came  forth  to  assure  the  king  of 
victory.  When  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  went  up  to  the  fatal  field 
of  Ramoth-gilead,  no  less  than  four  hundred  prophets  of  Yahweh 
were  found  to  offer  them  false  assurance  of  victory.  In  the  days 
of  Jehoram,  when  the  Aramaeans  besieged  Samaria,  and  the  king 
was  reduced  to  the  point  of  surrender,  it  was  Elisha  who  still 
maintained  the  morale  of  the  suffering  populace.  Although, 
therefore,  in  this  age,  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  in  violent  conflict 
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with  the  cult  of  the  Tyrian  Baal,  which  was  then  flourishing  in 
Israel,  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  war  with  foreign  foes,  the 
Yahweh  prophets,  including  Elisha,  were  ready  to  throw  their 
weight  into  the  national  scale. 


HI. 

But  if  Hebrew  prophecy  had  been  nothing  more  than  this,  it 
would  not  have  deserved  our  thought  to-day.  Happily,  it  was 
more.  For  no  movement  should  be  judged  by  its  Whence?  but 
by  its  Whither?  And  if  Hebrew  prophecy  had  beginnings  of 
little  promise,  it  achieved  heights  of  the  rarest  value  to  the 
spiritual  progress  of  mankind.  Nor  is  even  the  Whence?  of 
prophecy  exhausted  in  this  source  of  frenzied  piety  and 
patriotism.  The  waters  of  more  than  one  stream  flowed  into  the 
river  of  Hebrew  prophecy. 

There  is  an  important  note  in  1  Sam.  ix.  9,  that  “  he  that  is 
now  called  a  prophet  {nabi’)  was  beforetime  called  a  seer  (ro’eh)." 
This  points  to  the  merging  of  two  originally  distinct  classes,  and 
it  is  of  no  little  significance  that  this  note  appears  in  the  record 
about  Samuel.  For  while  Samuel  was,  in  the  earliest  narrative, 
a  Seer,  we  find  in  him  some  of  the  outstanding  marks  of  the 
Nabi',  and  it  was  doubtless  under  the  powerful  influence  of  his 
personality  and  example  that  the  two  classes  became  identified. 

In  that  early  narrative  we  find  Samuel  at  Ramah,  a  man  of 
some  importance  in  the  town,  but  with  a  purely  local  reputation. 
When  Saul  is  unable  to  find  his  father’s  asses,  it  occurs  to  his 
servant  that  Samuel  might  be  able  to  give  some  information.  The 
only  difficulty  is  the  fee,  which  he  would  naturally  expect,  but 
which  Saul  is  unable  at  the  moment  to  provide.  Fortunately  the 
servant  has  sixpence,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Speculation  has  been  indulged  in  as  to  the  method  whereby  the 
Seer  gained  such  knowledge,  and  he  has  been  likened,  improbably 
I  think,  to  Babylonian  and  other  magicians.  That  certain  magical 
ideas  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  prophets  may,  indeed,  be  fairly 
inferred  from  such  a  narrative  as  the  account  of  Elisha’s  death, 
where  the  prophet  places  his  hands  on  the  king’s  hands  and  shoots 
from  his  bow,  and  then  makes  the  king  strike  the  ground  with  his 
arrows — where  potency  is  held  to  lie  in  the  act  itself.  But  that 
has  no  relevance  to  the  character  of  the  Seer,  or  the  method  of 
his  enlightenment.  Neither  the  story  of  Samuel  nor  that  of 
Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  when  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  came  to  inquire  if 
her  son  should  recover,  gives  us  any  light  on  that  method.  But, 
however,  he  gained  his  knowledge,  the  Seer  was  a  man  whose 
vision  could  penetrate  beyond  the  confines  of  ordinary  human 
perception,  and  he  brought  into  the  stream  of  prophecy  a  contri¬ 
bution  that  was  of  the  profoundest  importance. 
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IV. 

Yet  another  element  entered  into  it,  of  even  more  signifi¬ 
cance.  From  the  beginning  there  was  in  Hebrew  prophecy  a 
moral  element,  which  gave  it  its  unique  character.  It  is  not 
equally  conspicuous  in  all  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
indeed,  but  it  was  those  prophets  who  most  manifested  this 
element  who  were  most  truly  and  most  essentially  Hebrew 
prophets. 

There  are  passages  in  which  Moses  is  referred  to  as  a 
prophet.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  it  is  not  true,  but  in  another  it 
is  most  profoundly  true.  Moses  was  not  an  ecstatic  zealot,  but  a 
great  leader,  who  took  a  company  of  serfs  and  made  of  them  a 
nation.  But  it  was  Moses  who  gave  Israel  that  rich  moral 
element  which  was  the  distinctive  thing  about  their  religion,  and 
who  thus  contributed  to  the  stream  of  prophecy  its  most  distinc¬ 
tive  feature.  I  am  not  thinking  merely  of  the  Decalogue.  I 
know  it  is  much  disputed  whether  the  Decalogue,  even  in  its 
original  brief  form,  came  from  Moses.  But  I  am  thinking  of 
something  more  primary. 

In  Ex.  vi.  2,  we  read,  “  And  God  spake  unto  Moses  and  said, 

I  am  Yahweh,  and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and 
unto  Jacob,  as  El  Shaddai,  but  by  my  name  Yahweh  I  was  not 
known  unto  them.”  Moses  came  to  the  people  in  Egypt,  then, 
with  a  new  divine  name.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Yahweh 
was  originally  the  God  of  the  Kenite  clan,  with  which  Moses  had 
taken  refuge.  But  whether  so  or  not,  one  day  there  burned  in 
Moses’  heart  the  certainty  that  Yahweh  would,  through  him, 
deliver  his  people  from  their  Egyptian  bondage.  And  he  went 
down  to  Egypt  and  told  them  that  this  God,  whose  very  name 
was  new  and  strange  to  them,  had  chosen  them  to  be  His  people, 
and  would  deliver  them  from  their  bondage.  In  His  name  Moses 
led  the  people  out  of  Egypt  to  Horeb,  the  sacred  mount  where 
Yahweh’s  chief  seat  was.  And  here  the  people  entered  into  a 
solemn  covenant  with  Yahweh.  In  all  this  there  was  something 
new  and  unique  in  the  history  of  religion.  Yahweh  had  first 
adopted  and  delivered  Israel,  and  now  in  her  gratitude  Israel 
adopted  Yahweh  as  the  national  God.  The  worship  of  Yahweh 
in  Israel  began,  then,  as  an  act  of  moral  choice,  and  had  its  roots 
in  the  essentially  ethical  emotion  of  gratitude.  It  is  true  that 
Israel  passed  through  a  long  period  when  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  But  Moses  had  planted  in  the 
covenant  relation  an  ethical  seed,  which  was  destined  to  bear  rich 
fruit,  and  which  bore  its  noblest  fruit  in  the  work  of  the  great 
prophets. 

I  have  said  that  the  etRical  note  was  not  struck  by  every 
prophet.  Nevertheless,  it  was  very  frequently  struck,  even  in 
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early  days.  Think  of  the  enormous  significance  of  Nathan’s 
rebuke  of  David  for  his  adultery,  and  for  his  infamous  treatment 
of  a  most  faithful  servant.  The  courage  of  the  man  who  dared 
to  challenge  his  monarch  with  “  Thou  art  the  man,”  was  a  good 
augury  for  the  future  o'"  prophecy.  Even  more  courageous  was 
Elijah’s  rebuke  of  Ahab  for  the  way  he  secured  possession  of 
Naboth’s  vineyard.  The  covenant  that  was  ethically  grounded  in 
gratitude  was  already  bearing  ethical  fruit,  and  bringing  into 
Hebrew  prophecy  its  unique  note. 

V. 

So  far  I  have  not  mentioned  prediction  as  a  feature  of 
prophecy.  An  older  generation,  obsessed  with  the  Greek  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  found  in  prediction  the  principal  element  of 
prophecy.  Our  own  generation,  finding  no  suggestion  of  predic¬ 
tion  in  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  nabi\  is  insistent  that  a 
prophet  was  not  a  fore-teller,  but  a  forth-teller. 

There  are  two  instructive  verses  in  Exodus,  where  the  word 
nabi'  occurs.  When  Moses  was  seeking  to  evade  the  call  of  God, 
fearing  the  greatness  of  the  responsibility  laid  upon  him,  God 
said  unto  him:  “Is  there  not  Aaron,  thy  brother,  the  Levite? 
I  know  that  he  can  speak  well.  He  shall  be  thy  nabi’  unto  the 
people,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  he  shall  be  to  thee  a  mouth, 
and  thou  shalt  be  to  him  as  God.”  He  shall  be  thy  nabi’,  or 
prophet.  Our  version  renders  by  spokesman.  In  Ex.  vii.  1  the 
same  word  is  translated  prophet,  where  the  meaning  is  clearly 
the  same.  “  See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh  :  and  Aaron 
thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet.”  From  these  passages  it  would 
appear  that  the  prophet  was  regarded  as  the  mouthpiece  of  God. 
And  whenever  Hebrew  prophecy  was  true  to  its  own  genius,  it 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  God.  The  prophet  spoke  God’s  message 
to  the  men  of  his  own  day  and  generation.  Its  significant  content 
was  not  the  distant  future,  but  the  principles  that  God  would 
have  them  live  by.  Sometimes  the  prophet  penetrated  deeply  to 
the  heart  of  God  and  brought  out  some  new  truth  concerning  God 
Himself.  Sometimes  he  addressed  himself  to  the  evils  of  his 
day  and  generation,  and  summoned  men  in  the  name  of  God  to 
sweep  away  all  unrighteousness  and  injustice  from  their  midst. 

But  with  all  this  there  is  a  predictive  element,  which  is  not 
to  be  ignored.  Look  where  you  will  in  the  prophets  and  you  will 
find  prediction.  For  prediction  was  a  very  real  function  of  the 
prophets.  It  m.ay  not  appear  in  the  derivation  of  nabi’,  but  we 
have  said  that  the  Seer  was  merged  in  the  Nabi’.  Fundamentally, 
the  prophet  was  the  man  of  clear  vision,  who  looked  on  the 
events  and  social  conditions  of  his  own  day  with  more  pene¬ 
trating  eye  than  his  fellows.  When  Elisha  was  at  Dothan,  the 
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Syrians  sent  to  capture  him.  The  prophet’s  servant  was  alarmed 
to  find  the  city  surrounded,  but  Elisha  was  calm  and  confident, 
and  quietly  said  :  “  They  that  be  for  us  are  more  than  they  that 
be  with  them.’’  He  then  prayed ;  “  Lord,  open  thou  his  eyes, 
that  he  may  see.”  And  he  saw  the  mountain  full  of  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha.  That  is  but  a  typical  picture. 
The  prophet  was  the  man  of  the  open  eye.  He  looked  on  any 
given  situation  and  he  saw  it  all.  He  saw  through  it  to  the  end. 
He  read  the  inevitable  issue  of  things,  and  proclaimed  it  with  no 
uncertain  voice.  When  he  saw  his  fellows  plunging  headlong  in 
a  course  of  sin  and  selfishness,  he  saw  the  inevitable  disasters  to 
which  that  course  must  lead.  When  others  lived  in  the  comforts 
of  the  present,  he  declared  the  sorrows  that  were  being  laid  up. 
He  did  predict,  but  whether  the  events  he  predicted  were  in  the 
near  or  distant  future,  they  were  related  to  the  conditions  of  his 
own  day  and  generation.  It  was  never  prediction  for  its  own 
sake,  or  prediction  to  impress  succeeding  generations  with  his 
inspired  cleverness,  but  ever  with  an  immediate  and  practical 
objective — to  persuade  men  to  turn  from  their  follies  to  God,  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  avert  the  evils  he  saw  coming.  That  is 
the  genius  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  The  prophet  looked  through  the 
present  to  the  end  towards  which  it  was  tending.  He  was 
essentially  a  Seer,  a  man  who  penetrated  human  affairs,  and 
human  situations,  and  who  laid  bare  their  inevitable  issue. 

VI. 

But  all  the  prophets  were  not  equally  penetrating  in  their 
vision,  and  there  was  real  progress  from  age  to  age.  For  there 
is  a  human  element  as  well  as  a  divine  element  in  prophecy. 
Its  richness  depends  not  alone  on  God’s  willingness  to  give,  but 
on  the  prophet’s  capacity  to  receive.  Thus,  when  Jehu  had 
carried  through  his  orgy  of  bloodshed,  we  read  that  God  praised 
him  for  it.  He  had  acted  under  prophetic  incitement  in  his 
murderous  zeal,  and  the  zealot  Rechabites  had  assi.sted  him  in 
his  massacre.  And  then  we  read :  “  The  Lord  said  unto  Jehu, 
Because  thou  hast  done  well  in  executing  that  which  is  right  in 
mine  eyes,  and  hast  done  unto  the  house  of  Ahab  according  to 
all  that  was  in  mine  heart,  thy  sons  of  the  fourth  generation 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel.”  But  a  century  later,  when 
Hosea’s  first  child  was  bom,  we  read  that  “  the  Lord  said  unto 
him.  Call  his  name  Jezreel;  for  yet  a  little  while,  and  I  will 
avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu.”  Clearly, 
according  to  Hosea,  Jehu’s  assassinations  and  massacres,  so  far 
from  being  according  to  all  that  was  in  God’s  heart,  were 
strongly  displeasing  to  Him,  since  they  were  now  to  be  punished. 
This  does  not  mean  that  God  had  advanced  somewhat,  and 
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no  longer  took  delight  in  acts  that  He  had  been  rewarding  for 
a  century.  But  it  does  mean  that  His  prophets  had  advanced, 
and  now  saw  more  clearly  into  His  heart. 

So  was  it  with  patriotism.  We  have  said  that  patriotism 
was  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  early  nabi\  It  continued 
so  throughout.  But  there  was  considerable  advance  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  true  nature  of  patriotism,  and  it  was  in  this 
connexion  that  the  distinction  between  true  and  false  prophets 
first  appeared.  The  earlier  prophets  were  ever  ready  to  kindle 
the  warlike  zeal  of  their  contemporaries  against  their  enemies. 
In  later  times  there  were  still  prophets  who  did  the  same,  but 
they  are  known  as  the  false  prophets,  while  the  true  prophets 
opposed  these  things.  The  false  prophets  doubtless  thought  they 
were  the  true  successors  of  Samuel  and  Elijah  and  Elisha,  for 
just  as  they  had  stirred  up  men  to  fight  against  the  Philistines  and 
the  Aramaeans,  so  were  the  false  prophets  ready  to  support  every 
war  against  foreign  oppressors,  whether  Aramaean,  Assyrian 
or  Babylonian.  But  just  as  Samuel  and  Elijah  and  Elisha  had 
penetrated  to  the  needs  of  their  own  day,  so  the  true  prophets 
were  their  real  successors  in  penetrating  to  the  differing  needs 
of  their  own,  and  in  perceiving  that  a  crude  conservatism  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of  a  new  age.  They 
realized  that  patriotism  does  not  consist  merely  in  hating  the 
foreigner,  and  desiring  to  see  one’s  own  country  powerful  and 
wealthy.  They  recognized  that  what  mattered  was  not  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  State,  but  its  spiritual  and  moral  worth.  They 
believed  that  the  power  of  God  was  great  enough  to  rescue  Israel 
from  the  hand  of  all  their  oppressors,  if  only  Israel  would 
cultivate  in  her  life  those  qualities  which  were  dearest  to  the 
heart  of  God  Himself.  This  was  an  altogether  deeper  patriotism 
— the  desire  to  see  their  country  not  so  much  great  as  good,  and 
the  conviction  that  unless  it  were  good,  it  could  not  become  truly 
great. 

False  prophets  and  true  prophets  alike  prophesied  in  the 
name  of  God  and  felt  themselves  to  be  His  servants.  But 
whereas  the  false  prophets  were  ever  concerned  to  prophesy 
smooth  things,  the  things  that  men  wanted  to  hear,  the  others 
were  often  constrained  to  say  things  that  were  highly  unpopular. 
The  false  prophets  reseiwed  all  their  condemnation  for  the 
foreign  foes  of  Israel,  while  the  true  prophets,  though  displaying 
no  gentleness  to  the  cruelties  and  wickednesses  of  foreign  peoples, 
were  more  especially  interested  in  attacking  the  things  that 
marred  the  life  of  their  own  people.  The  false  prophets  were 
ever  ready  to  go  with  the  stream,  while  the  true  prophets  again 
and  again  stood  against 't.  It  was  not  that  they  loved  opposition. 
Far  from  it!  The  loneliness  of  their  position  ofttimes  rent 
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their  heart.  But  they  felt  an  inner  constraint  they  could  not  ‘ 
resist.  They  were  prophets  because  they  had  to  be,  because 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  laid  upon  them.  “  The  lion  hath 
roared,  who  will  not  fear?  the  Lord  God  hath  spoken,  who  can 
hut  prophesy?”  “When  I  say  I  will  speak  no  more  in  His 
name,  then  there  is  in  my  heart  as  it  were  a  burning  fire  shut 
up  in  my  bones,  and  I  am  worn  out  with  the  strain  and  unable  to 
control  it.” 

The  distinction  between  true  and  false  prophets  first  appears 
with  Micaiah.  When  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  were  thinking  of 
going  up  to  recapture  Ramoth-gilead,  no  less  than  four  hundred 
prophets  of  Yahweh  encouraged  them  to  their  adventure.  It  was 
in  the  name,  not  of  Baal,  but  of  Yahweh  that  they  spoke, 
promising  the  two  kings  victory.  Then  Micaiah  was  brought  in, 
in  answer  to  Jehoshaphat’s  request.  He  already  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  somewhat  of  a  pessimist,  who  always  prophesied 
evil,  and  who  was  always  found  on  the  unpopular  side.  And 
he  lived  up  to  his  reputation.  Micaiah,  true  forerunner  of  a 
great  host,  found  a  prison  as  the  reward  of  his  faithfulness. 
That  his  word  was  justified  by  the  event  mattered  little.  That 
was,  doubtless,  only  an  aggravation  of  his  offence.  Whoso  would 
be  honoured  of  men,  let  him  not  be  a  prophet  of  God — unless  it 
be  a  false  one. 

Throughout  large  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the 
comfortable  doctrine  that  happiness  and  prosperity  are  the 
inevitable  reward  of  faithfulness  to  God.  That  God  is  kind  to 
them  that  love  and  serve  Him  is  indeed  true,  but  that  His 
kindness  shows  itself  in  material  comforts  and  worldly  honours 
is  belied  by  the  whole  course  of  prophetic  history.  Which  of 
the  prophets  received  aught  but  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  men? 
Which  of  them  found  aught  but  persecution  and  suffering,  and 
the  agony  of  a  loneliness  that  was  far  more  bitter  than  the  pain 
of  the  blows  laid  upon  them,  or  the  sufferings  of  a  prison?  Yet 
pity  not  the  prophets  in  their  sufferings.  Envy  them  rather  the 
faithfulness  on  which  God  could  so  count. 

VII. 

But  we  must  turn  to  another  side  of  prophetic  progress. 
The  earlier  prophets  not  merely  took  a  deep  interest  in  public 
and  national  affairs,  but  took  a  decisive  hand  in  them  as  well. 
It  was  due  to  Samuel  that  Saul  was  set  on  the  throne,  and  when 
Samuel  had  broken  with  Saul,  the  prophet  looked  out  David 
to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  When  David  was  about  to  die, 
his  eldest  surviving  son,  Adonijah,  somewhat  naturally  thought 
he  would  have  the  succession  to  the  throne.  It  was  the  prophet 
Nathan  who  frustrated  his  ambition  and  set  Solomon  on  the 
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•throne.  When  Solomon’s  oppressive  rule  and  heavy  exactions 
had  alienated  men’s  hearts  from  him,  the  prophet  Ahijah  stirred 
up  Jeroboam  to  head  a  rebellion  and  seize  the  throne.  For  the 
moment  it  failed,  and  Jeroboam  was  forced  to  flee  to  Egypt. 
But  when  the  strong  hand  of  Solomon  was  removed,  the 
revolution  was  accomplished,  and  Israel  was  divided  into  two 
separate  states.  When  Rehoboam  purposed  to  march  northwards 
to  the  conquest  of  the  northern  tribes,  it  was  another  prophet, 
Shemaiah,  who  paralyzed  his  action  by  forbidding  him  in  the 
name  of  Yahweh.  Elisha  sent  one  of  his  disciples  to  summon 
Jehu  to  rebel  against  his  master  and  seize  the  throne. 

The  earlier  prophets  were  thus  constantly  engaging  in  plots, 
and  interfering  with  the  course  of  government.  The  later 
prophets,  however,  were  men  of  a  different  stamp.  They  still 
took  a  deep  and  vital  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  were  ever 
discussing  national  policies  and  advocating  public  action.  But 
they  relied  on  the  power  of  their  word  alone.  They  did  not 
supplement  it  with  plots  and  incitements  to  revolution  and 
murder.  They  strove  to  influence  the  court,  either  directly  or 
through  the  medium  of  public  opinion.  But  they  did  not  plot 
against  the  throne.  For  they  did  not  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to 
do  so.  So  strongly  convinced  were  they  that  national  sin  must 
entail  its  own  penalties  that  they  felt  it  was  superfluous  to  do 
more.  A  false  national  policy  could  only  lead  to  an  ill  end,  and 
involve  the  nation  in  deeper  misfortunes  than  any  the  prophet 
could  desire. 


VIII. 

But  while  every  prophet  was  primarily  the  mouthpiece  of 
God  to  his  own  generation,  and  related  his  message  to  the  affairs 
of  his  own  day,  there  was  always  a  timeless  element  in  the 
message  of  the  great  prophets.  They  were  not  mere  political 
and  social  reformers,  but  men  who  penetrated  some  of  the  secrets 
of  God’s  heart,  and  laid  them  bare  for  all  succeeding  generations. 
They  did  not  see  the  whole  of  God’s  heart,  indeed,  and  none 
of  them  had  a  perfect  view  of  Him.  But  each  of  them  enshrined 
some  fresh  understanding  of  God  in  a  new  emphasis  in  divine 
truth.  And  what  is  equally  vital  is  that  the  distinctive  message 
of  each  prophet  is  always  based  on  his  own  experience,  and  is 
always  intimately  related  to  his  view  of  God. 

The  greatest  example,  of  course,  is  Hosea.  The  prophet 
learned  from  his  own  tragic  experience  the  depth  of  God’s  love. 
Though  his  own  wife  was  unfaithful  to  him,  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  love  he  gave  her,  yet  did  he  love  her  still.  And 
from  the  agony  of  his  personal  experience  he  learned  to  know 
what  the  love  of  God  was  like.  If  human  love  could  thus  survive 
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i  the  bitter  wounds  that  faithlessness  inflicted,  how  much  more 
must  the  love  of  God,  who  chose  Israel  in  her  weakness  and 
bondage  and  made  her  His  bride,  survive  the  cruel  faithlessness 
of  Israel?  Though  Israel  was  perverse  and  worthless,  yet  would 
!  He  continue  to  love  her  until  He  won  her.  For  His  love  was 
unconquerable.  “  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  How 
shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel?  Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me, 
my  compassions  are  kindled  together.  I  will  not  return  to 

-  destroy  Ephraim  :  for  I  am  God  and  not  man.” 

But  the  love  of  God  is  not  mere  weak  sentimentality,  as 
I  Jeremiah  later  saw,  and  as  Amos  had  earlier  perceived.  It  was 
the  sterner  side  of  God  that  Amos  saw.  His  soul  was  aflame 
I  at  the  injustice  he  saw  rampant  on  every  side  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  the  luxury  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  relentless 
I  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  he  cried  aloud  against  it.  If  God  was 

.  God,  he  must  be  a  God  of  righteousness.  And  Amos  propounds 

!  the  great  and  eternal  principle  that  a  great  heritage  brings  a 
great  responsibility.  “  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families 
!  of  the  earth  :  therefore  will  I  visit  upon  you  all  your  iniquities.” 

,  Of  what  profound  significance  is  that  word  to  us,  who  rejoice  in 

I  the  greatness  of  the  heritage  that  is  ours.  Begone  the  spirit  of 

■  an  empty  pride !  Rather  let  our  hearts  tremble  even  as  they 
\  rejoice,  and  realize  the  weight  of  our  responsibility. 

-  In  the  work  of  such  men  the  ethical  seed  that  Moses  had 
planted  produced  its  noble  and  rich  fruit.  For  while  they 
unfolded,  with  ever  growing  clearness,  the  character  of  God,  they 

:  were  not  concerned  with  an  abstract  theology.  Back  of  all  their 

distinctive  emphases  were  two  great  principles,  common  to  them 
I  all,  principles  which  are  still  valid  for  us.  They  are  (1)  that 

■  whatever  God  is,  we  must  be  like  Him.  If  He  is  righteous,  we 
must  be  righteous.  If  He  is  holy,  we  must  be  holy.  If  He  is 
gracious,  then  must  we  be  gracious.  If  we  truly  reverence  a 
God  of  this  character,  then  must  we  build  up  in  our  lives  those 
rich  ethical  qualities  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  His  heart. 
And  (2)  unless  we  do  thus  strive  to  be  like  Him,  we  do  not 

=  truly  worship  Him.  All  our  outward  forms  of  worship  are  an 

offence  to  Him,  unless  behind  them  is  the  truer  and  deeper 
worship  of  obedience.  And  that  deeper  worship  can  dispense 
with  the  ritual  of  the  cultus.  Again  and  again  the  prophets^ 
denounce  the  cultus  of  their  day.  “  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts, 
:  and  I  will  take  no  delight  in  your  solemn  assemblies.  Yea, 
though  ye  offer  me  your  burnt  offerings  and  your  meal  offerings, 
I  I  will  not  accept  them.”  “  For  I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifice ; 

and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings.”  “  Will 
I  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten 
-  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my 

I 

i 
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transgression,  and  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul? 
He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good :  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God.” 

It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  the  prophets  held  the  ritual 
to  have  value,  but  only  when  it  was  the  organ  of  the  worship 
of  the  life,  and  not  when  it  was  the  substitute  for  that  worship. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  they  opposed  the  ritual  in  itself.  No 
opus  operatiim  could  achieve  anything,  and  in  itself  it  was  a 
peril.  Certainly  the  exclusive  demand  of  the  prophets  is  for 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  culminating  word  of 
prophecy  is  Jeremiah’s  promise  of  God’s  rich  and  immediate 
fellowship,  whereby  that  will  shall  be  known  in  all  its  fulness. 
“  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  in  their  heart  will 
I  write  it.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour 
and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord.  For  they 
shall  all  know  me.” 


IX. 

We  have  far  from  exhausted  the  greatness  of  our  subject, 
but  we  have  at  least  reminded  ourselves  of  something  of  the 
amazing  development  of  Hebrew  prophecy  from  a  crude 
patriotism  and  a  frenzied  religious  passion  to  the  spiritual 
penetration  and  the  ethical  loftiness  of  the  later  prophets.  And 
if  there  is  little  in  the  early  beginnings  of  prophecy  that  would 
be  an  enrichment  to  our  ministry,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  much 
in  its  later  growth  that  may  be  added  to  us  with  profit. 

It  is  also  clear  that  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  prophetic 
in  denouncing  current  social  conditions,  and  making  that  the 
burden  of  our  message,  especially  to  congregations  that  are  happy 
to  join  us  in  thinking  of  the  sins  of  others.  It  was  in  the  royal 
sanctuary  that  Amos  prophesied.  Still  less  can  we  claim  the 
prophet’s  mantle  if  our  “  Social  Gospel  ”  is  a  second-hand  thing 
— got  up  from  books. 

Many  elements  must  enter  into  a  ministry  that  is  truly 
prophetic.  The  wild  frenzy  of  the  early  nabi’  is  to  be  avoided, 
but  at  least  there  must  be  an  absorbing  passion  in  the  service  of 
God.  Nor  let  us  despise  a  true  and  enlightened  patriotism, 
through  which  we  may  best  serve  the  wider  international  causes 
that  claim  our  help.  Beyond  a  living  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  our  day,  we  need  penetrating  vision  ere  we  can  exercise  a 
prophetic  ministry — the  power  to  look  through  the  present  to 
the  end  to  which  it  is  tending.  We  need  to  speak  as  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  God,  and  to  proclaim  with  fearless  courage  His  message 
to  those  we  have  to  address.  We  need  a  great  experience  of  God, 
and  our  message  must  be  bom  of  that  experience.  No  mere 
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repetition  of  the  message  of  others  is  truly  prophetic.  It  is  when 
we  have  known  Him  with  the  immediacy  of  rich  experience, 
when  we  have  heard  His  voice  and  looked  upon  His  face,  that 
there  is  given  to  us  that  penetrating  vision  of  His  heart  that  must 
lie  behind  our  penetration  of  human  situations,  and  that  alone 
can  inspire  our  message  and  give  us  ethical  power.  No  truly 
prophetic  message  can  exhaust  itself  in  denunciation,  or  concern 
itself  merely  with  social  righteousness.  It  is  primarily  a  message 
about  God,  and  a  passionate  call  to  men  to  be  like  Him. 

But  what  of  Christ?  Is  He  not  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
and  in  Him  is  not  prophecy  superseded?  It  is  true  that  many 
words  of  the  prophets  find  their  deepest  fulfilment  in  Him.  Nor 
is  this  surprising.  For  we  have  said  that  their  utterances  were 
based  on  their  penetrating  glimpses  into  the  heart  of  God.  And 
Christ  is  the  very  effulgence  of  the  divine  glory,  Himself  the 
perfect  manifestation  of  God’s  heart.  Little  wonder,  then,  that 
the  prophetic  utterances  should  find  their  perfect  setting  in  Him, 
and  that  He  alone  should  reveal  the  depth  and  fulness  of  meaning 
that  was  in  them,  transcending  far  the  thought  of  the  prophets 
who  uttered  them. 

Where,  then,  is  the  need  for  our  penetration  of  God’s  heart  ? 
If  such  penetration  must  lie  behind  all  prophetic  ministry,  what 
room  is  there  now  for  such  ministry?  Can  we  hope  to  progress 
beyond  the  revelation  that  is  in  Christ?  Nay,  indeed.  But  who 
has  exhausted  all  the  fulness  of  that  revelation?  There  are 
treasures  in  it  that  none  has  yet  explored.  And  when  through 
the  intimacy  of  our  experience  of  God  we  learn  new  things  of 
Him,  they  are  only  things  that  our  blindness  has  prevented  our 
seeing  long  since  in  Christ.  We  cannot  progress  beyond  Him, 
nor  can  we  apprehend  all  that  is  in  Him.  At  most  we  can 
perceive  one  or  two  aspects  of  the  Heart  that  was  perfectly 
unveiled  in  Him,  but  that  is  so  largely  veiled  from  us  by  our 
own  limitations,  and  make  them  the  basis  of  a  living  message 
which  is  essentially  God’s  message  through  us,  and  which  is 
vitally  related  to  the  needs  of  our  own  day. 

In  all  prophecy  there  is  a  divine  element,  and  there  is  a 
human  element.  The  prophets  were  not  creators ;  they  were  the 
clay  in  the  hand  of  the  Potter.  Nevertheless,  the  Potter  Himself 
was  limited  by  the  material  He  had  to  work  with.  This,  too,  is 
of  abiding  significance  to  us.  All  our  limitations  are  limitations 
upon  God,  and  an  impoverishment,  not  alone  of  ourselves,  but 
of  the  world  that  God  would  serve  through  us. 

H.  H.  ROWLEY. 


Corporate  Prayer. 

I. 

WHAT  is  the  place  of  prayer  in  public  worship?  Believing 
in  prayer  as  we  do,  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  it  should 
have  the  chief  place,  and  that  the  church  should  assemble 
primarily  to  pray.  We  are  inclined  further  to  say  that  herein 
lies  the  weakness  of  Nonconformist  worship.  With  us  the 
sermon  often  has  the  pre-eminence,  while  the  devotional  part  of 
the  service  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  and  too  often  treated,  as 
the  preliminaries.”  The  so-called  prayer  meeting  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  has  its  sermon  too.  We  seem  to  be  incapable  of 
meeting  together  to  pray,  without  the  indispensable  preacher  and 
the  inevitable  discourse.  Is  this  as  it  ought  to  be?  Do  we  not 
exalt  the  minister  almost  as  much  as  the  sacramentarian  exalts 
the  priest?  People  actually  speak  of  going  to  church  to  hear  a 
man ;  so  that,  if  the  man  is  not  worth  hearing  they  might  as  well 
stay  at  home.  Should  not  the  primary  place  in  worship  be  given, 
not  to  preaching  but  to  prayer? 

Criticism  along  these  lines  is  not  uncommon,  even  among 
ourselves.  But  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
One  reason  for  the  Puritan  revolt  against  the  Prayer  Book  is 
thus  described  in  the  Directory  that  was  published  by  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  in  1645 ;  “  Prelates  and  their  faction  have 
laboured  to  raise  the  estimation  of  it  (the  Prayer  Book)  to  such 
a  height,  as  if  there  were  no  other  worship  of  God  amongst  us, 
but  only  the  service  book ;  to  the  great  hindrance  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  and  (in  some  places  especially  of  late)  to  the 
justling  of  it  out  as  unnecessary,  or  (at  best)  as  far  inferior  to 
the  reading  of  Common  Prayer :  which  was  made  no  better  than 
an  idol  by  many  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  who,  pleasing 
themselves  in  their  presence  at  that  service,  and  their  lip-labour 
in  bearing  a  part  in  it,  have  thereby  hardened  themselves  in  their 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  saving  knowledge  and  true  piety.” 
Here  is  a  type  of  service  where  common  prayer  is  everything  and 
preaching  nothing,  for  which  the  minister  need  have  no  other 
gifts  than  that  of  a  sufficiently  sonorous  voice.  There  is  no 
question  here  of  people  going  to  church  to  hear  a  man.  Yet 
against  this  form  of  service  our  Puritan  forefathers,  men  of 
prayer  as  they  were,  rose  in  revolt,  and  insisted  on  making  room 
in  public  worship  for  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 
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Were  they  not  justified  in  doing  so?  The  church  assembles 
not  only  to  speak  to  God,  but  to  hear  Him  speak.  He  speaks  in 
many  ways.  Probably,  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it,  He 
speaks  with  peculiar  distinctness  in  silence.  But  surely,  for  most 
men.  He  speaks  best  of  all,  in  preaching.  When  a  red-garbed 
acolyte  in  high-church  worship,  swings  his  censer,  the  worshippers 
bow  in  token  that,  through  this  man  and  his  apparatus,  God  is 
responding  to  the  cry  of  His  people.  We  acknowledge  no  such 
channel  of  Divine  communication;  but  we  do  hold  that  God 
speaks  to  His  people  through  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  Word. 
It  is  wrong  to  go  to  church  to  hear  a  man,  but  it  is  not  wrong  to 
go  to  church  to  hear  God  speaking  through  a  man. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  hold  the  balance 
even  between  prayer  and  preaching;  and  indeed,  our  best 
ministers  have  always  done  so.  In  their  hands  worship  has  been 
the  gate  of  Heaven  in  an  arch  built  upon  these  twin  foundations. 

H. 

As  to  what  it  is  that  the  church  does  in  corporate  prayer  it 
seems  hardly  sufficient  to  describe  it  simply  as  speaking  to  God. 
A  congregation  speaks  to  God  somewhat  differently  from  the 
solitary  heart  in  private  prayer. 

So  far  as  intercession  is  concerned,  may  we  not  think  of 
the  Sanctuary  as  a  conference  chamber  in  which  it  is  our  privilege, 
as  representatives  of  our  fellow  men,  to  lay  petitions  of  great 
importance  before  the  King  of  Kings?  Inasmuch  as  intercession 
is  permitted  at  all,  it  means  that  God’s  rule  is  not  despotic.  He 
considers  the  views  of  His  people.  They  have  a  share  in  His 
government,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  citizens  of  this 
Heavenly  democracy  have  wielded  a  great  influence  upon  the 
course  of  events.  Their  upper  rooms  have  been  the  signal  cabins 
in  which  the  points  of  history  have  often  been  shifted.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  on  one  occasion  Wilberforce  lost  a  division 
in  the  House  of  Commons  because  some  of  his  supporters  were 
at  the  theatre,  and  thereby  failed  to  record  their  votes.  We  have 
the  privilege  of  recording  our  vote  in  intercession,  and  it  is  a 
grave  matter  when,  for  any  reason,  we  fail  to  do  so. 

This  view  of  the  matter  applies  only  to  intercession.  So 
far  as  corporate  prayer  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  perhaps  it  is 
best  regarded  as  the  united  act  of  a  people  who  can  say — “  Unto 
Him  who  loved  us  .  .  .  and  hath  made  us  .  .  .  priests  unto 
God.”  It  is  essentially  a  priestly  act.  As  Justin  Martyr  says, 
“  We  are  the  true  sacerdotal  race.  .  .  .  Prayers  and  thanks¬ 
givings,  presented  by  those  who  have  the  right  to  offer  them,  are 
the  sole  sacrifices  which  God  accepts.”  It  was  the  custom  in  his 
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day  to  reserve  the  great  thanksgiving  prayer  to  the  second  part 
of  the  service  when  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated.  It  was 
then  offered,  along  with  the  collection  for  the  poor,  as  the  church’s 
sacrifice,  in  presence  of  the  symbols  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  for  the 
church.  It  was  thus,  unhappily,  that  the  Table  became  an  altar, 
and  the  Supper  the  Mass.  But  notwithstanding  the  evil  that  has 
come  out  of  good,  the  church  was  right  in  regarding  her  thank- 
offering  as  the  sacrifice  that  is  legitimately  offered  by  the  priests 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  pomp  and  pageantry  of  Old  Testament  worship  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  of  the  New,  only  inwardly.  We  robe  our  spirits 
in  the  beautiful  garments  of  reverence,  holiness,  charity,  and 
peace.  Our  concern  is  to  have  worship  that  is  spiritually  beauti¬ 
ful.  We  are  suspicious,  and  not  without  reason,  of  outward 
ceremony.  But  might  we  not  kneel  at  prayer  without  the  sacrifice 
of  any  cherished  principle?  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  other 
attitude  that  would  be  more  in  accord  with  the  wonderful  thing 
that  the  church  does  in  corporate  prayer. 

III. 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  form  of  corporate  prayer. 
Prayer  in  the  churches  of  the  New  Testament  was,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  spontaneous.  “  Fixed  forms,”  says  Professor  Peake, 
“  apart  from  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  would  not  be  so  congenial  in  the 
period  of  the  first  enthusiasm.”  But  fixed  forms  were  not  long 
in  making  their  appearance.  We  have  them  in  the  Didache, 
although  there  is  a  footnote  to  the  effect  that  prophets  are  to  be 
allowed  to  give  thanks  in  what  words  they  please.  It  was  at  the 
council  of  Toledo  in  633  that  uniformity  of  worship  was  made 
universal  and  all  free  prayer  suppressed. 

The  Reformation  did  not  abolish  liturgical  worship.  It  was 
Puritanism  that  disliked  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  Directory,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  while  aiming  at  securing  a 
measure  of  uniformity,  attempted  rather  to  supply  ministers  with 
models  and  materials,  than  to  put  the  words  of  prayer  into  their 
mouths.  To  quote  again  from  the  preface,  “  .  .  .  the  Liturgy 
hath  been  a  great  means  ...  to  make  and  increase  an  idle  and 
unedifying  ministry,  which  contented  itself  with  set  forms  made 
to  their  hands  by  others,  without  putting  forth  themselves  to 
exercise  the  gift  of  prayer,  with  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
pleaseth  to  furnish  all  His  servants  whom  He  calls  to  that  office.” 
On  this  question  there  is  room  for  disagreement,  but  not  a  few 
will  maintain  that  the  strength  and  excellence  of  devotion  in  our 
services  has  always  been  and  will  always  be  in  free  prayer.  The- 
present  writer  will  never  forget  a  service,  on  one  of  the  blackest 
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days  of  the  war,  in  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  when,  while 
Dr.  Young  prayed — it  was  a  great  prayer — the  heavens  were 
opened  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  on  sorrowing  hearts.  It 
was  as  if  the  sun  had  pierced  the  cloud.  No  liturgy  ever  made 
could  produce  such  an  effect.  Whatever  forms,  therefore,  we 
deem  it  wise  to  adopt,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  the  door  on  the 
latch  for  spontaneity  in  prayer. 

It  was  customary,  in  the  second  century,  in  the  prayer  of 
intercession,  to  begin  with  silence.  The  silence  was  broken  by 
the  leader  announcing,  from  time  to  time,  the  subjects  for  prayer 
— rulers,  enemies,  the  persecuted,  and  so  on — each  petition  being 
followed  with  an  acclamation,  the  prayer  being  concluded  by  the 
whole  congregation  saying  Amen.  Happily,  this  same  method  of 
prayer  is  not  uncommon  in  our  services  to-day,  and  might,  with 
advantage,  be  more  widely  adopted.  We  might  well  make  a 
better  use  of  silence,  and  it  would  be  no  little  gain  if  our  people, 
who,  it  is  said,  have  too  little  to  do  in  worship,  would  make  them¬ 
selves  heard,  as  each  prayer  ends,  in  a  resonant  Amen. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  we  preach  much  better  than  we 
pray,  and  that,  without  neglecting  the  one,  we  ought  to  devote 
fresh  study  and  energy  to  the  other.  And  surely  the  time 
is  opportune.  There  is  a  growing  eagerness  for  revival. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  great  speech  on  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  to  a  multitude  on  Blackheath,  there  arose  from 
the  sea  of  faces,  a  murmur  that  swelled  to  a  roar — “  Lead 
us,  lead  us.”  Is  there  not  such  a  cry  to  be  heard  in  our  churches 
to-day,  and  will  not  a  wise  leadership  address  itself  at  once  to  the 
revival  and  renewal  of  our  corporate  prayer? 

J.  C.  KENDALL. 

Notes  of  an  address 
delivered  to  the 
London  Baptist  Association. 


General  Smuts  on  the  World  Picture 
of  Science. 

IT  is  not  frequently  that  an  address  from  the  chair  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  bears 
so  directly  on  our  religious  faith  and  consequently  on  the  work 
of  those  whose  vocation  it  is  to  expound  Christian  truth  as  does 
the  address  which  was  delivered  by  General  Smuts  at  the 
Association’s  recent  meeting.  His  outstanding  abilities  as  a 
philosophical  thinker,  the  exalted  platform  from  which  he  spoke, 
as  well  as  the  great  and  perennial  importance  of  the  problem 
which  he  attacked,  furnish  food  for  thought  and  bring  a  challenge 
that  we  should  re-think  our  basic  positions.  To  those  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  thinkers  like  Professors  Whitehead,  Jeans, 
Eddington,  and  the  rest  of  the  exponents  of  modern  scientific 
principles,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  read  General  Smuts’ 
own  philosophical  writings,  there  was  nothing  particularly 
new  in  the  standpoint  that  was  taken  up.  But  the  address 
has  the  twofold  merit  of  focussing  within  a  brief  space  the  main 
outlines  of  the  modern  scientific  Weltanschauung,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  reveals  how  this  “  world  picture,”  which  has 
resulted  from  scientific  synthesis,  is  fitted  into  the  framework  of 
religious  insight  and  intuition  by  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
eminent  thinkers  of  our  age. 

For  one  thing,  the  task  which  General  Smuts  essayed  is  one 
that  confronts  every  thinking  man  to-day,  and  for  that  matter, 
has  always  confronted  thinking  men  from  the  first  moment  w'hen 
consciousness  awoke  to  grapple  with  the  mystery  of  the 
environing  universe,  and  began  to  ask  questions  about  the 
meaning  of  life.  Moreover,  the  manner  of  men  that  we  are,  our 
inner  contentment  and  peace  of  mind,  depend  on  our  having 
attained  some  degree  of  success  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  task. 
While  furthermore,  speaking  as  an  exponent  of  philosophy  and 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  sciences,  his  words  have  a 
universal  significance  in  that  they  bear  on  the  work  of  theological 
reconstruction  and  point  the  way  in  which  religious  and 
theological  thought  has  been  moving  and  is  likely  to  keep  on 
moving  for  many  years  to  come.  He  has  rendered  us  a  service 
in  that  he  has  articulated  the  thoughts  of  so  many  minds  and  the 
finest  minds,  and  those  who  are  wise  will  attend  to  what  he  has 
said. 

IS 
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The  key-note  of  the  address  is  found  in  the  words — “  Indeed 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  science  is  perhaps  the  clearest  revelation 
of  God  to  our  age.”  We  confess  that  these  words  gave  us  a 
shock  when  we  first  read  them,  and  the  question  came  whether 
the  speaker  was  not  committing  himself  to  the  view  which  is 
held  by  some  modern  philosophers  that  the  scientific  and  religious 
approaches  to  reality  are  in  fact  antithetical,  and  that  of  the  two 
the  scientific  is  the  truer  and  more  ultimate.  To  have  argued 
thus  would  be  to  land  us  in  a  view  given  currency  in  certain 
phases  of  recent  science  that  God  certainly  exists  but  that  He 
does  not  exist  in  a  manner  that  makes  Him  available  for  us,  that 
He  does  not  exist  as  an  object  for  the  religious  consciousness,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  His  existence  nearly  all  that  the 
religious  mind  has  affirmed  regarding  Revelation,  Prayer, 
Spiritual  Communion,  and  Divine  Guidance,  are  superstitions  to 
be  outgrown.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  theism  with  very  little 
religion  in  it.  But  General  Smuts  does  not  argue  for  such  a  view, 
for  in  speaking  of  science  as  a  revelation  of  God,  by  science  he 
means  not  only  the  “  Natural  ”  sciences,  but  the  social  and  human 
enquiries  as  well ;  “Not  only  organic  concepts,  but  also,  and 
even  more  so,  psychological  viewpoints  are  becoming  necessary  to 
elucidate  the  facts  of  science.  .  .  ’.  The  ancient  spiritual  goods 
and  heirlooms  of  our  race  need  not  be  ruthlessly  scrapped.  The 
great  values  and  ideals  retain  their  unfading  glory  and  derive  new 
interest  and  force  from  a  cosmic  setting.”  The  term  “  Science  ” 
then  is  made  to  carry  a  different  connotation  from  the  usual  one 
and  covers  all  the  philosophical  as  well  as  the  theological  dis¬ 
ciplines.  What  then  is  the  world  picture  that  he  gives  and  how 
does  it  affect  the  religious  outlook? 

His  exposition  begins  by  pointing  out  how  science,  by  means 
of  its  method  of  observation,  experimentation,  and  verification, 
corrects  the  standpoint  of  common  sense  with  its  unexamined 
assumptions  of  a  world  of  matter,  of  separate  things  acting  and 
reacting  on  each  other,  and  of  space  and  time  also  as  things 
forming  a  setting  in  which  other  things  and  objects  are  placed. 
These  views  were  challenged  by  the  last  century  science,  and 
thus  came  a  new  doctrine  of  the  atom,  the  ether,  and,  by  assuming 
the  validity  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  conservation,  the  idea 
came  to  prevail  that  nature  is  a  closed  mechanistic  system  ex¬ 
cluding  free-will  and  the  supernatural.  On  the  whole  this  was 
the  view  which  obtained  in  Victorian  science.  But,  as  is  known, 
later  science  probed  deeper  and  resolved  the  atoms  and  molecules 
into  more  ultimate  entities ;  into  radiations,  electrons,  and 
protons.  Following  on  the  researches  of  Clerk  Maxwell  and 
others  there  came  the  discovery  by  Minkowski  that  “  time  and 
space  are  not  separate  things,  but  constituent  elements  in  the 
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deeper  synthesis  of  space-time.  Thus  time  is  as  much  of  the 
essence  of  things  as  space;  it  is  not  something  extra  and  super- 
added  to  things  in  their  behaviour,  but  is  integral  and  basic  to 
their  constitution.  The  stuff  of  the  Avorld  is  thus  envisaged  as 
events  instead  of  material  things.”  Afterwards  came  Einstein 
with  his  conception  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  relativity,  and  Planck’s  Quantum  theory  of  energy, 
calling  for  a  new  system  of  laws  and  concepts  suitable  for  the 
mysterious  world  which  science  has  disclosed.  The  result  is  that 
the  old  materialism  has  gone  by  the  board  because  the  pre¬ 
suppositions  on  which  it  rested  are  untenable,  and  some  of  the 
old  categories  like  determinism,  while  they  were  useful  as  con¬ 
ventions  for  scientific  research,  have  proved  unsuitable,  and 
thinkers  are  casting  around  for  others  more  adequate  to  the 
richness  and  manysidedness  of  the  reality  which  is  to  be 
explained. 

Passing  from  physics  to  the  realm  of  biology,  the  great 
discovery  of  the  last  century  was  that  of  organic  evolution,  a 
theory  which  has  brought  about  a  far-reaching  change  in  our 
outlook  on  the  universe.  General  Smuts’  most  striking  utterance 
here  was  that  cosmic  evolution  as  disclosed  in  physics  and 
astronomy  moves  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  organic 
evolution,  and  that  while  the  world  of  oiganic  life  seems  on  the 
whole  to  be  on  the  up-grade,  the  larger  physical  universe  is  on  the 
down-grade  :  “  The  energy  which  is  being  dissipated  by  the  decay 
of  physical  structure  is  being  partly  taken  up  and  organised  into 
life-structures — at  any  rate,  on  this  planet.  Life  and  mind  thus 
appear  as  products  of  the  cosmic  decline  and  arise  like  the 
phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  a  universe  radiating  itself  away.” 
General  Smuts  finds  compensation  against  the  loss  of  a  decaying 
universe  in  the  thought  that  while  in  some  of  its  aspects  it  is 
“  running-down,”  it  is  also  just  as  quickly  transforming  itself 
into  the  higher  forms  of  minds,  values,  and  personalities.  But  at 
this  stage  he  arrives  at  the  doctrine  which  he  has  made  his  own 
in  the  book  on  Holism  and  Evolution. 

Recent  physics,  having  broken  with  the  concept  of 
mechanism,  tends  to  recognise  the  fundamental  organic  character 
of  the  material  world,  so  that  the  ancient  gulf  between  inorganic 
matter  and  the  world  of  life  is  being  bridged.  Matter  is  a 
configuration  or  organisation  of  space-time;  likewise  life  also  is 
the  principle  which  organises  the  space-time  patterns  into  organic 
wholes.  This  is  the  essence  of  his  doctrine  of  Holism,  in  which 
reality  is  conceived  as  expressing  itself  in  organic  wholes,  the 
lowest  of  which  he  identifies  with  the  “  entities  ”  which  physics 
discloses,  and  the  highest  with  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  activities  of  personality.  “  Beginning  as  mere  blind 
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tropisms,  reflexes,  and  conditioned  reflexes,  mind  in  organic 
nature  has  advanced  step  by  step  in  its  creative  march  until  in 
man  it  has  become  nature’s  supreme  organ  of  understanding, 
endeavour,  and  control — not  merely  a  subjective  human  organ, 
but  nature’s  own  power  of  self-illumination  and  self-mastery : 
‘  The  eye  with  which  the  universe  beholds  itself  and  knows  itself 
divine.’  ”  He  concludes  his  resume  of  scientific  advance  during 
the  last  hundred  years  on  the  “  Idealistic  ”  note  that  the  values 
created  by  the  human  mind  and  embodied  in  science,  art,  and 
religion,  are  not  merely  subjective  things  but  are  objective,  and 
are  rooted  in  the  nature  of  God.  By  piecing  together  the  clues 
and  disclosures  of  the  various  sciences,  we  have  a  world-picture 
more  full  of  mystery  than  ever,  but  one  that  reveals  a  universe 
that  is  friendly  to  man,  and  whose  deepest  processes  and  meanings 
are  not  misconstrued  by  his  religious  insights  and  faith. 

As  was  said  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  the  task  essayed  by 
General  Smuts  is  everybody’s  task,  but  in  setting  about  it  there 
are  things  we  need  to  remember.  Since  knowledge  is  a  growing 
thing  and  apparently  is  destined  to  keep  on  growing,  it  follows 
that  the  task  will  never  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  any  one 
of  us,  and  there  will  always  be  a  “  conflict  between  science  and 
religion.”  That  is  as  it  should  be.  A  living  faith  will  always  be 
found  grappling  with  the  data  furnished  by  an  advancing  know¬ 
ledge,  and  ever  striving  anew  to  dove-tail  it  into  its  own  vision 
of  what  reality  is.  Such  a  task  devolves  on  faith  because  of  its 
own  nature.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  in  man,  so  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  temporal  process  which  is  proposed  by  the 
finite  reason  will  always  conflict  with  faith’s  deeper  vision.  We 
need,  therefore,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  those  who  claim  to  be 
able  to  “  harmonise  ”  things  too  much ;  they  know  neither  science 
nor  faith,  and  they  lack  the  modesty  which  unfailingly  accom¬ 
panies  faith  when  it  is  a  living  thing. 

Furthermore  it  follows  that  faith’s  certainties  are  not  the 
kind  which  can  be  assured  us  by  any  process  of  scientific  analysis. 
Faith  knozvs,  and  knows  in  its  own  way  by  applying  its  own 
values  and  standards,  and  not  by  adopting  the  standards  of  science. 
When  it  attempts  to  stand  on  the  props  supplied  by  science,  it 
ceases  to  be  faith,  as  when  it  goes  to  the  astronomers  for  any 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  to  the  Psychical  Research 
Society  for  proof  of  the  Immortality  of  the  soul.  Neither  party 
can  furnish  faith  with  any  assistance  whatever,  and  no  living  and 
intelligent  faith  ever  consulted  them.  The  truth  of  all  this  is 
implied  throughout  the  whole  of  General  Smuts’  address.  He 
attempts  to  show,  not  that  the  world  picture  of  science  affords  a 
basis  for  religious  faith,  but  rather  that  it  is  more  and  more 
assuming  an  aspect  which  renders  it  amenable  to  faith’s  manipu- 
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lation.  The  world  is  God’s  world,  and  for  that  reason  the 
religious  consciousness  seeks  to  find  signs  in  it  of  its  Divine 
origin  and  tokens  of  the  Providence  which  guides  its  course. 
These  signs  and  tokens  are  there  in  plenty;  but  it  is  an  error  to 
think  that  faith  derives  its  knowledge  of  God  as  an  inference 
from  the  world  of  nature  or  that  the  doctrine  of  Providence  is 
inferred  from  history.  Kant  made  an  end  of  every  apologetic 
which  proceeds  on  those  lines  and  at  the  same  time  pointed  the 
way  to  the  better  one  which  is  prevailing  more  and  more  to-day. 
Religion  sprang  into  existence  in  the  soul  of  man  long  before 
there  was  any  science,  and  it  does  not  derive  its  authority  and 
sense  of  certainty  from  any  source  that  science  can  reach.  It 
is  the  utterance  of  the  deepest  in  man  and  of  the  whole  of  his 
personality,  and  the  vindication  of  its  claims  is  found  in  the 
process  whereby  it  enables  its  possessor  to  live  “  not  as  a  pathetic 
wandering  phantom  of  the  universe,  but  as  one  who  is  at  home, 
and  meets  with  spiritual  hospitality  and  response  everywhere.” 

DAVID  DAVIES. 


Experiments  I  have  made. 

The  Collegium. 

The  objective  in  view  on  the  formation  of  “  The  Collegium 
was  to  provide  an  attraction  for  boys  and  girls  of  the 
tccn  age  where  physical  activities  might  be  exercised  usefully, 
and  both  sexes  could  work  and  play  together  in  an  organisation 
over  which  the  Church  had  complete  control.  There  was  a  felt 
need  for  the  development  of  a  sense  of  esprit  de  corps  in  a  society 
where  youth  could  be  learning  by  activity,  and  by  playing  to¬ 
gether,  in  an  atmosphere  that  would  foster  the  conception  of  the 
Church  as  their  home.  Clubs  with  handicraft  classes,  the  House 
system,  organised  games  and  proficiency  courses.  Guilds  of  study 
and  service,  were  all  considered;  and  the  best  of  each  was 
adopted  in  a  new  organisation  that  set  out  to  meet  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  local  situation,  there  being  nothing  else  for  young 
people  in  the  Church  at  that  time  but  a  devotional  meeting. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  was  to  start  a  movement  amongst  boys 
and  girls  of  thirteen  years  and  over  where  arts  and  crafts  could 
be  taught  for  part  of  the  time  and  games  played  for  the  remairr- 
der,  with  family  worship  to  close  each  session.  The  House- 
System  was  to  operate.  Church  Parades  to  be  arranged,  a  badge: 
to  be  worn,  and  a  subscription  paid  of  a  penny  a  week. 

Then  arose  the  question  of  a  name.  Club,  Guild,  Institute, 
&c.,  were  all  discussed,  and  felt  to  be  too  definitive.  Young 
people  are  very  easily  attracted  or  deterred  by  a  name  and  its 
associations,  and  it  was  felt  dangerous  to  prejudice  the  venture 
at  the  start  by  suggesting  it  was  like  some  “  club  ”  or  “  guild 
that  they  knew  and  disliked.  The  name  Collegium  had  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  connection  with  a  magazine,  but  it  seemed 
more  appropriate  for  a  society,  and  expressed  the  idea  of  a 
college  without  frightening  anybody  with  the  thought  of  too  much 
study.  Its  very  mystery  and  novelty  (to  them)  was  an  advantage, 
as  every  boy  and  girls  delights  to  be  in  a  society  with  a  new^ 
name.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise  the  committee  accepted  “  The 
Collegium  ”  at  once,  and  it  has  never  been  criticised.  It  may  be 
worth  while  relating  that  two  years  later,  when  T.  R.  Glover^s 
book,  Christ  and  the  Ancient  World,  appeared,  I  found  the  name 
“  Collegium  ”  was  used  by  Pliny,  who  asked  Trojan  for  per¬ 
mission  to  form  a  collegium  of  firemen,  and  the  correspondence. 
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suggests  that  it  was  a  society  gathered  together  for  some  practical 
purpose  like  a  club  but  incorporating  something  more  active  and 
useful.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  said  against  the  name  by 
reason  of  its  past  associations. 

The  advertisement  of  its  formation  in  the  Church  Magazine 
was  stated  as  follows  ; 

“  The  Collegium  is  to  meet  on  Thursdays  from  7  to  9, 
assembling  in  the  Upper  Hall,  and  then  dispersing  into  groups 
which  will  gather  in  the  various  rooms  of  the  building 
for  interesting  occupation — pleasant  and  useful — re-assembling 
for  the  last  half-hour  in  a  family  circle.  The  Collegium  aims 
at  making  a  comradeship  of  helpfulness  in  ways  that  will  be 
explained  to  those  who  join  its  circle  and  become  initiated  into 
its  mysteries.”  The  general  plan  which  we  follow  is  that  we 
commence  with  opening  devotions,  the  singing  master  conducting 
the  whole  company  in  practising  glees  or  special  hymns,  e.g. 
Jerusalem,  The  Pilgrim’s  Song,  Hunting  Song,  &c.,  for  about 
fifteen  minutes.  The  members  then  disperse  to  their  various 
Houses,  when  the  weekly  pennies  are  collected  and  any  necessary 
House  business  transacted.  From  7.30  to  8.30  Handicraft  classes 
are  at  work,  and  then  all  re-assemble  for  games,  mostly  team 
games  between  the  Houses.  The  last  ten  minutes  are  devoted  to 
Family  Worship,  the  minister  or  a  deacon  leading. 

We  have  just  commenced  the  fifth  year  with  classes  for 
leather  work,  pewter  work,  rush-mats,  raffia  work,  shell  flowers, 
fancy  embroidery,  basketry,  sea-grass  seats  for  stools,  carpentry, 
making  bowls,  &c.,  out  of  old  gramophone  records.  During  the 
last  four  years  we  have  also  had  classes  in  suede-leather  work, 
needle-work,  barbola  work,  fret-work,  stencil  work,  sealing-wax 
work,  pastel  painting,  first-aid,  electricity,  physical  culture, 
French  and  shorthand.  Some  were  found  not  popular,  and  others 
dropped  out  for  lack  of  instructors,  but  in  many  instances  the 
seniors  who  have  become  proficient  are  now  instructors  in  charge 
of  classes. 

There  has  generally  been  no  difficulty  in  selling  the  goods 
made.  An  Open  night  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  and, 
like  an  Eastern  bazaar,  the  goods  are  shown  in  process  of  making, 
completed  goods  are  offered  for  sale,  and  orders  taken.  In  this 
way,  during  the  four  years,  after  recovering  the  outlay  on  tools 
and  materials,  £120  has  been  raised  for  various  objects.  Among 
the  grants  have  been  £30  to  Church  Funds,  £20  to  the  Playing 
Fields,  £10  to  the  Superannuation  Fund,  and  £14  to  Medical 
Missions. 

Most  of  the  work  can  be  done  at  ordinary  tressle  tables.  A 
disused  back  room  is  furnished  with  a  carpenter’s  bench,  and 
access  to  water  and  gas  fires  is  needed  for  some  of  the  classes, 
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and  cupboards  for  storing  materials  and  goods.  Our  premises 
are  by  no  means  ideal,  but  a  little  ingenuity  and  accommodation 
overcome  most  disadvantages. 

The  House  System  safeguards  the  Collegium  from  becoming 
just  a  night-school.  All  the  members  belong  more  to  their 
particular  House  than  to  the  class,  and  all  officers,  leaders,  and 
members  of  any  age,  unite  in  the  games  through  their  Houses. 
Thus  an  attempt  is  made  to  develop  the  team  spirit  and  a  sense 
of  noblesse  oblige.  Captains,  Vice-Captains,  Registrars  and 
Wardens  are  elected  by  each  House.  Marks  are  given  for 
attendance  at  Church,  attendance  at  family  worship  and  top  place 
in  games.  The  House  that  leads  each  week  displays  its  banner. 
Heroes  and  heroines  have  been  chosen  by  the  members,  and 
changes  are  made  if  desired  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
session.  At  one  time  or  another.  House  names  have  included  : 
Carey,  Spurgeon,  Grace  Darling,  Florence  Nightingale,  Living¬ 
stone,  Stanley,  Wellington,  and  Galahad.  Special  badges  supplied 
to  order  and  sold  at  twopence  each  are  worn,  showing  the  House 
colour  surmounting  a  C.  It  is  understood  and  stated  from  time 
to  time  that  C  stands  not  only  for  Collegium,  but  also  for 
Constructive  Activity,  Comradeship  in  Service,  Character 
Building,  Christ  and  His  Church.  Every  member  is  expected  to 
be  at  Church  service,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month, 
when  all  sit  together  at  Church  Parade,  the  Young  People’s  talk 
Is  generally  directed  to  them. 

Family  Worship  after  games  is  always  taken  seriously.  All 
stand  in  a  ring  whilst  a  hymn  is  sung.  Scripture  read  and  Prayer 
offered.  The  opportunity  is  there  afforded  of  pressing  home  some 
appeal  but  it  is  not  the  custom  for  the  leader  to  give  an  address. 

The  Collegium  night  provides  a  good  nucleus  on  the  occasion 
of  special  meetings.  During  the  last  two  years’  experiences  of 
Young  Life  Week,  the  best  results  have  been  from  the  Collegium. 

In  the  Summer,  games  are  arranged  on  Thursday  evenings  at 
the  playing  fields,  and  Family  Worship  is  conducted  there. 
Rambles  are  held  occasionally,  but  weather  and  holidays  make  a 
continuous  programme  for  the  whole  summer  difficult. 

Now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  session,  when  it  may  well 
be  agreed  that  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  we  have  sixty-three  on 
the  roll  in  regular  attendance.  The  majority  of  the  young  people 
joining  the  Church  in  these  years  have  been  members  of  the 
Collegium.  They  might  have  come  apart  from  this,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  very  few  join  the  Church  who  have  not  been  at  the 
Collegium;  and  my  experience  everywhere  goes  to  show  that 
very  few  young  people  ever  do  come  into  the  Church  who  do  not 
belong  to  some  week-day  organisation.  The  Collegium  has  at 
least  held  these  for  the  Church,  in  spite  of  the  constant  drain  of 
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the  night-schools  and  the  excessive  home-work  of  the  secondary 
schools,  in  addition  to  the  lighter  counter-attractions. 

Some  have  been  led  through  the  Collegium  to  the  Young 
People’s  Society,  a  purely  devotional  meeting;  and  some  are 
workers  at  a  branch  of  Young  Ropeholders  for  younger  children, 
where  the  plan  followed  approximates  somewhat  to  the  Collegium. 

The  Collegium  has  been  an  experiment  that  has  fully  justified’ 
itself  and  has  in  it  scope  for  still  further  development  on  many 
sides. 

W.  H.  SHIPLEY. 

“  The  Collegium  ”  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
different  writers  under  the  general  title  “  Experiments  I  Have 
Made.”  In  the  April  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Collie,  of  Leicester,  will  write  on  “  Experiments  in  Evangelism.’” 


Bow  Men  and  their  Church. 

SHOUTING  of  crowds  in  river  gardens  and  of  boys  astride- 
boundary  v/alls,  grinding  of  delayed  barge  and  hoy  and 
curse  of  angry  rivermen,  brought  to  standstill  traffic  across  Bowe 
Olde  Bridge,  that  “  rare  piece  of  seventh  century  work,”  vide 
Stowe,  arched  like  bended  whip  of  First  Henry’s  queen  Matilda 
and  at  her  command  after  she  had  been  “  well  washed  ”  crossing 
Lea  here. 

Down  steps  shadowed  by  clapper  bridge,  midst  noise  of  . 
scorn  and  abuse,  into  stream  stepped  little  band  of  men  and 
women,  where  unheeding  all  else  they  performed  their  rite. 

An  Early  Baptism. 

On  that  July  day  of  1786  his  sixty-three  years  lay  lightly 
on  John  Knott  as  he  baptised  Frances  Davis,  Ann  Wells,  Frances 
Turner  and  Edward  Bishop. 

Baptismal  services  ever  since  Commonwealth  times  had  been 
held  in  this  willow-lined  elm-shaded  river,  but  most  in  shallows 
above  Old  Ford  bridge  and  reservoirs.  It  was  bold  move 
of  Knott  to  advertise  his  fellowship  in  straight  mile  twixt  Balls 
and  Bowe  bridges. 

Afterwards  sturdy  John  and  gentle  Mary,  his  wife,  Edmund 
Dorrell,  “  unofficial  ”  deacon  “  princibly  at  Lord’s  Table,”  and 
Mary,  his  wife,  Mary  White,  Elizabeth  Shephard,  who  was  to 
enjoy  sixty-two  years’  fellowship,  John  Standfast,  Ruth  How, 
Mary  Brown,  William  Welch  and  “  Fanney  ”  Manning,  who 
became  Mrs.  Welch,  the  four  newly-baptised,  and  Curteis 
Fleming,  took  meal  together  at  Ye  Olde  Bowe  Taveme. 

Northern  inn  windows  had  that  day  brought  profit  to 
bustling,  jovial  host  Adams,  third  of  five  of  line  long  remembered, 
who  tried  to  hire  the  three  small  windows  of  Knott’s  chapel 
overlooking  day’s  ceremony,  and  whose  disappointment  at  refusal 
may  have  been  salved  when  tendering  bill  for  meal. 

The  First  Members. 

At  table  John  Knott  presided,  lately  from  Eythorne,  Kent,, 
where  family  had  long  been  good  conforming  folk  until  some, 
including  Lawrence  of  Dover  and  John  of  Deal,  came  under 
influence  at  Canterbury  of  saintly  evangelist  Henry  Denne  of 
the  Fen  Country. 

Their  Baptist  history  begins  with  Elder  William  Knott,  of 
Eythorne,  who  in  Blenheim  Year  1704  attended  assembly  of 
General  Baptists  in  London,  and  Elder  James  who  held  office 
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about  1717,  was  deposed  1725,  restored  1732,  only  to  conform, 
with  most  of  his  large  family. 

John  of  baptism  in  Lea,  whose  father  of  near  Barfreston  was 
Eythome  officer  about  1730,  became  trustee  of  family  church 
at  twenty-two  and  Elder  three  years  later. 

He  attended  association  meetings,  dropped  epithet  Junior 
1758,  added  church  to  New  Connexion  1770,  adapted  Calvinism 
to  evangelicalism  on  joining  Kent  and  Sussex  Particulars  after 
painless  passing  of  southern  section  of  connexion,  left  Eythorne 
1780  for  Bow,  where  wife  had  relations,  and  here  commenced 
services  soon  after. 

John  Standfast  kept  minutes,  his  large  round  hand  a  joy 
to  read.  As  is  his  spelling,  in  telling  of  “  disorderley  ”  members 
who  “  after  using  every  Prereckquiset  ”  were  erased  from  roll, 
one  for  “  generell  Tenner  bad,”  another  for  being  “  very  Eyeing 
man,”  and  others — “  expossed  to  a  Prosseccution,”  “  marreing 
Profane  man,”  “  having  diabolicall  Temper,”  “  joining  Cade  of 
Adulelham  ”  (Cave  of  Adullam  Baptists  of  Old  St.,  Stepney). 

William  Welch  was  that  saint  of  beautiful  spirit  who  became, 
with  Robert  Robins,  first  deacon;  also  father  of  all  for  forty- 
eight  years,  being  “  continuously  requested  ”  as  “  genial  and 
encouraging  apostle  ”  to  “  take  the  Book  and  go  round  and  ask 
the  members  how  they  do.” 

Mary  Brown  was  Widow  Brown,  once  Fleming’s  servant, 
who  remained  her  good  friend,  now  serving  church  as  “  ruler 
of  synagogue  ” — to  quote  James  of  Woolwich  on  chapel-keepers 
— for  thirty  shillings  a  year,  ten  deducted  as  subscription,  and 
“  one  shilling  for  single  person  and  two  if  four  persons  and 
if  six  three  shillings  ”  at  baptisms. 

Curteis  Fleming  is  mystery  man  of  those  days,  ”  merchant  ” 
taking  seven-ten  rent  for  chapel  and  owning  steps  used  for  that 
Lea  baptism,  “  minister  ”  of  Bromley,  writing  he  “  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  instrumentally  the  defender  of  the  church,”  “  Old 
Ford  friend  ”  who  hoped  “  no  one  might  be  shut  out  on  account 
of  their  poverty,” — a  dig  at  Knott’s  elaborate  scale  of  charges 
for  members. 

Four  years  Fleming  was  evening  and  Knott  morning 
preacher,  co-operation  ending  when  morning  hearers  knew 
perturbation  of  spirit  because  evening  hearers  attempted  gaining 
sole  use  of  building. 

He  was  trustee  of  own  place  with  Mrs.  Ashberry  of  London 
and  Augustus  Clarke  of  Bow,  and  at  above  mentioned  time  of 
distrust  is  quoted  as  being  behind  Edkins  the  Mile  End  com 
merchant  and  Asprey  the  ”  voice  ”  of  the  disturbance. 

Then,  after  being  at  Widow  Brown’s  burial  and  “  preaching 
lecture  ”  at  ordination  of  first  deacons  and  addressing 
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mourners  at  Knott’s  grave  and  speaking  at  settlement  of  Newman, 
the  name  of  Curteis  Fleming  appears  no  more  in  minutes. 

Original  Meeting  House. 

On  that  twenty-first  June  1788  (year  John  Thomas  of  Wild 
Street  went  first  journey  as  surgeon  to  India,  from  which  came 
call  to  mission  work)  when  Knott’s  first  few  folk  “  covenanted 
to  cleave  to  each  other  in  strength  of  God,”  they  met  in  building 
already  more  than  century  old ;  a  granary  converted  to  printing 
factory. 

When  Lea  overflowed,  as  often  it  did,  the  site  was  deplorable. 
Bluff  William  James  of  Woolwich,  acceptable  preacher  here, 
when  wading  to  chapel  via  Old  Ford  found  flood  more  than  once 
within  inch  of  tops  of  hessians. 

Some  time  before  Knott  hired  it  of  Fleming,  upper  stories 
had  been  taken  down  and  ground  floor  roofed,  but  it  remained 
frail,  dark,  having  but  three  small  windows  on  east  side,  end¬ 
lessly  swallowing  hard-won  funds  for  repairs,  pew  alteration, 
and  covering  of  comer  for  vestry.  Yet  roomy  and  fairly  central, 
therefore  Knott  made  best  of  it  for  seven  and  half  years  and 
Newman  for  another  six. 

Little  is  recorded  of  Knott’s  work.  Standfast’s  minutes 
(until  he  left  because  others  were  “  Profferred  ”  before  him) 
and  those  of  Welch  being  almost  entirely  concerned  with 
discipline  and  expenditure.  (Knott  received  £15.) 

First  real  information  is  dated  January,  1793.  “  The  All- 
Wise  having  removed  our  pastor  ...  by  sudden  stroke  bereft 
of  bodily  strength  (and)  lost  reasoning  powers  .  .  .  there  being 
no  reason  to  believe  but  that  he  will  continue  in  this  state  he 
is  dead  to  the  church.  .  .  .” 

Twenty-first  of  following  month  Edmund  Dorrell  announced 
— “  The  Lord  hath  removed  our  pastor  .  .  .  thirtieth  Januarj'^ 
.  .  .  from  what  he  expressed  and  from  his  long  service  and 
Christian  course  we  have  reason  to  hope  his  soul  is  happy.” 

It  was  left  to  successor  to  tell  of  “  the  warm  and  tender 
affection  ”  with  which  name  of  Knott  “  was  alway  mentioned  ” 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  life  and  ministry  as  “  sweet  savour  of 
Christ.” 

With  that  burial  in  Goold’s  Ground,  Stratford,  conducted 
by  Fleming  and  Knott’s  son  (another  John  and  Eythorae  Elder) 
just  as  War  with  France  was  declared.  Bow’s  first  chapter  ends. 
The  second,  interwoven  with  name  of  William  Newman,  was 
to  reach  jubilee  year  of  1835. 

Newman  and  Helpers. 

After  James  Rodway  of  Bristol  Academy  (first  Baptist 
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missionary  to  Sierra  Leone  1795-6)  whose  family  gave  six  or 
seven  to  the  ministry,  and  William  Newman  “  the  young  man 
of  Enfield  ”  had  supplied  six  months  or  so,  the  latter  was  called 
by  six  brothers  and  sixteen  sisters.  Nearly  three  hundred  were 
to  mourn  his  death. 

James  Upton  of  Green  Walk,  Lambeth,  who  was  to  be  at 
Newman’s  funeral  and  ordination  of  successor,  William  Button 
of  Dean  Street,  who  two  years  before  at  Maze  Pond  baptised 
Elizabeth  Robins  who  became  1796  Mrs.  Newman,  came  to 
ordination  fifteenth  May  1794;  Abraham  Booth,  with  whom  and 
Taylor  and  Gutteridge  Newman  was  to  create  Stepney, 
addressing  church  from  Ephesians  v.  1,  and  his  own  pastor 
John  Davis  of  Waltham  Abbey  giving  charge  from  Ezra  viii.  18. 
Service  began  ten-thirty  and  lasted  three  hours. 

Of  local  stalwarts  who  were  so  bravely  to  uphold  ministry 
present  that  day  were  men  and  women  of  the  Robins  of  Bow, 
Burford  of  Forest  Gate,  Sorrell  of  High  Street,  Parnell  of 
Stratford,  Challis  of  Bromley,  Wadman  of  Mile  End,  all  families 
represented  in  fellowship  by  several  generations. 

Puritans  these  men  and  women,  of  kind  now  only  remem¬ 
bered,  but  having  tastes  and  graces  of  culture,  and  the  courage 
best  seen  in  share  of  uprooting  upas  tree  of  slavery,  literally  as 
old  as  race  of  man. 

Robert  Robins,  first  of  fourteen,  coming  from  Goodman’s 
Fields  1787,  first  deacon  with  Welch,  becoming  Newman’s 
father-in-law,  d>nng  1806,  brother  “  Uncle  ”  Joshua  then  taking, 
to  death  1830,  treasureship  of  moneys  that  grew  from  sixty-nine 
to  three  hundred  and  eighty  ordinary,  and  from  six  to  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds  special  funds. 

Robert  presided  at  ordination  dinner  at  Bow  Tavern  where 
gathered  visiting  ministers  and  Father  Welch,  Uncle  Joshua, 
David  and  Samuel  and  Ephraim  Burford  the  patriarchs  of  twenty 
more,  Henry  Tippen  the  humorous  well-read  successful  merchant, 
George  Sorrell  the  pioneer  of  thirty,  Thomas  Parnell  first  of 
fourteen,  and  Nicholas  Clarke  of  prayer-meeting  fame. 

Samuel  Burford  subscribed  for  church  fifty  pounds  to  P.B. 
Fund,  becoming  with  Newman  first  manager,  being  followed 
down  the  years  by  pastors  and  Alexander  Sparkhall,  Joshua 
Robins,  Samuel  Saunders,  John  Freeman,  William  Weight 
Stanger,  Henry  Bent  Feme  and  Joseph  Wadman  Sorrell. 

Manifested  soon  was  desire  for  better  accommodation,  and 
while  making  new  paths  with  gravel  from  Farmer  Mann  of 
Bland’s  park  (wherein  stood  Grove  Hall,  long  an  asylum  under 
notable  doctor  James  Lindsay)  in  which  Dickens  placed  cottage 
given  by  Cheeryble  Brothers  to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  moving  gate  to 
higher  ground,  putting  embankment  along  Lea,  laying  flagstones 
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■“  brought  by  James’s  hoy  ”  and  keeping  fire  burning  in  vestry, 
the  members  sought  other  site. 

Second  Meeting  House. 

Like  burst  of  bombshell  came  knowledge  that  factory-chapel 
would  be  difficult  to  leave,  long  negotiation  following  between 
Asprey  for  owners  and  church  officers  Welch,  Robins  Bros., 
Nicholas  Clarke,  Joshua  Glandfield  who  succeeded  Dorrell  at 
Lord’s  Table  but  declined  deaconship,  and  Josiah  Hubbard. 

Knott’s  verbal  agreement,  ensuing  lease — dead  these  two 
years — none  knowing  save  Asprey,  rent  of  twenty-five,  fixtures 
claimed  by  Crawley,  were  themes  of  discussion.  Then  “  Mr. 

H - ”  (surely  not  Josiah?)  was  found  not  quite  playing  the 

game. 

“  The  artifice  of  Mr.  H -  has  forced  upon  us  the  old 

place.  He  concealed  two  witnesses  at  his  own  house  who  have 
signed  a  letter  and  are  ready  to  swear  brother  Joshua  Robins 
declared  we  agreed  to  accept.  He  stamp’t  letter  ”  (and  threatens) 
“  law-suit  in  Court  of  Chancery.” 

Evidently  it  was  not  true,  as  member  is  reported  saying  in 
meeting,  that  “  we  might  say  all  we  had  to  say  in  his  presence, 
zvithont  his  hearing.” 

The  Robins,  Welch,  Clarke,  sadly  took  “  old  place  ”  at 
seventeen-ten  and  repairs,  presently  purchasing. 

The  forty-nine  members  elected  these  with  Newman, 
Sister  Green  (pioneer  of  many  fine  women),  David  Burford, 
Stephen  Williams,  banker  of  Mile  End  (treasurer),  as 
“  receivers.”  Sabins  “  a  young  gentleman  at  Bro.  Hubbard’s  ” 
submitted  plans  (returning  half  twenty-pound  fee  nine  years 
later);  adjoining  plots  were  purchased  for  burial  ground;  and 
“  N.B.  We  took  leave  of  Old  Ford  meeting  house.  Lord’s  Day 
ev..  Sept.  21,  1799.” 

Sunday  services  were  held  at  Assembly  Rooms,  Stratford, 
and  Methodist  meeting  house.  Bow;  week-evening  meetings  at 
Bromley  Bethel,  where  now  Joseph  Benson  “  labourered  ”  and  to 
whom  was  sent  one  guinea  cleaning  fee  after  eights  months  use ; 
and  baptismal  services  at  far-off  Devonshire  Square  and  Maze 
Pond  and  Goodman’s  Fields. 

Bow  IN  1800. 

The  property  stood  at  juncture  of  Old  Ford  Lane  and  Bow 
High  Street,  now  Bow  Road.  Its  additions  were,  1814,  land 
of  Elizabeth  Karby,  glazier,  plumber,  “  melting  ”  house  owner ; 
of  cow-keeper  West,  whose  sheds  and  dairy  came  down;  and 
of  ”  Giant  ”  Graham  the  smith,  as  mighty  a  man  as  ever  known 
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in  song,  whose  forge  was  bought  and  razed  because  of  nuisance 
of  clanging  hammer  during  Sabbath  services. 

New  chapel  was  west  of  site  of  printing  factory,  fronting 
revolving  arms  of  windmill  owned  by  Richard  Love  and  Thomas, 
son  of  Elizabeth  Karby,  where  felt  factory  afterwards  was  built. 
Both  Love  and  Karby  families  became  members,  Thomas  being 
an  early  local  preacher. 

In  front  was  brewery  long  owned  by  other  members,  and 
beyond  village  green  stood  St.  Mary’s,  the  fine  old  parish  church. 

Westward  were  Draper’s  almshouses  and  mansions  of  those 
who  made  profit  by  themselves  or  their  servants  going  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships.  Bow  had  members  from  such,  the  Robins  were 
ship  builders,  Sparkhall  was  ship  owner,  and  Newman  baptised 
William  Whittle,  master  of  brig  Fancy  Free,  Hugh  Poole  of 
the  West  Indian  trade,  and  George  Kettle  of  the  Virginia,  an 
American  pacquet. 

Cartage  of  material  through  cabbage  lands  and  trouble  with 
treacherous  foundations  brought  up  cost  to  two  thousand  forty- 
three  pounds  (all  paid  within  decade),  but  for  that  they  had 
comfortable  chapel  wainscotted  to  windows,  holding  six  hundred, 
with  Yorkshire  stone  baptistry — gift  of  the  Sisters. 

First  brick  was  laid  on  first  July  1800  by  gallant  Nicholas 
Clarke,  benevolent  fund  treasurer,  great-hearted  collector  for 
building,  whose  home  at  Old  Ford  knew  thronged  weekly  prayer 
meeting.  He  started  the  “  lecture  agency  ”  in  which  young  folk 
heard  of  astronomy,  phrenology,  electro-biology,  abolished  church 
rates,  fulminated  against  war  and  slavery,  and  practised  sermon¬ 
making  under  their  pastor. 

Monday  twenty-fifth  next  May  it  was  opened  for  worship, 
John  Rippon  who  had  baptised  both  pastor  and  pastor’s  mother 
preaching  morning  from  Second  Corinthians  vi.  13,  and  (after 
“  dinner  in  vestry  :  privately  given  ”)  venerable  and  godly  George 
Ford  of  Stepney  Independent  from  Psalm  cx.  2. 

“  Beautiful  day  :  large  auditory  :  handsome  collections,’' 
writes  Newman  in  ever- ready  diary.  “  Day  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  to  the  Lord  with  gratitude  and  joy.” 

Building  paid  for,  they  renovated  and  put  in  side  galleries, 
enthusiastic  people  raising  one  month  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pounds.  In  1823  ten  are  noted  awaiting  seats  and  pulpit  as 
“  only  spot  giving  leisure  to  move.”  Minutes,  written  in  neat 
hand  of  pastor,  often  end  with  that  mighty  word  “  Ebenezer.” 

Parnell's  Pen-Picture. 

One  of  the  Parnell’s  left  pen-picture  of  the  congregation 
in  walled-in  pews,  shivering  in  great-coats  and  cloaks  before 
Arnett’s  heating-stove  was  installed,  preacher  in  high  three- 
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decker,  precentor  below  sounding  note  on  syringe-like  wooden 
pitch-pipe,  servant  maids  on  back  forms,  and  children  in  gallery 
watching  pew-opener — only  really  awake  on  foggy  mornings 
when  she  tended  the  tallow  candles  and  inadvertently  snuffed  out 
flame  that  had  to  be  relit  by  long  ceremony  of  tinder-box. 

They  sat  to  sing  their  slow  chants,  droning  two  lines  after 
same  had  been  read,  and  stood  back  to  minister  during  prayer. 
Large-typed  Bibles  before  most,  flanked  here  and  there  by 
Watts’  and  Rippon’s  Selections.  On  seats  rested  horn  lanterns 
and  beneath  them  ringed  pattens. 

Thomas  Royall  (“  Ryall  ”  when  a  Parnell  married  daughter), 
baptised  Staines,  here  1788,  clerk  1803,  wage  rising  to  three 
guineas  (successor  reached  ten  near  end  of  twenty-one  years), 
was  precentor  and  his  wife  “  Mother  Royall  ”  caretaker  from 
death  1790  of  Widow  Brown.  (In  Norton’s  time  she  lost 
snuffing  job,  treasurer  Samuel  Saunders,  who  was  always  giving, 
then  “  improving  lighting  ”  by  gas.) 

At  communion  services  midst  the  pewter  stood  black  bottles 
containing  so  rare  wine  vintage  from  cellars  of  Henry  Tippen 
that  fellow  officers  never  failed  to  take  some  for  home  use. 

Vestry  was  cosy  with  fire  (“  two  pokers,  one  and  eight  ”) 
and  heavy  dark  oaken  furniture,  pastor’s  list  slippers  (“  two 
shillings  ”)  neath  largest  chair.  There  were  pictures,  looking- 
glass,  leaden  ink-stand,  brass  candlesticks,  damask  table  cover, 
desk  with  pulpit  Bible  and  two  others,  and  umbrella  stand,  as 
is  known  from  list  made  by  Welch  after  robbers  entered  with 
lost  kev^  They  also  cleared  glass-doored  cupboard  of  metal 
tea-spoons,  groceries,  wine,  and  the  half-pint  of  brandy  Uncle 
Joshua  provided  for  Newman  on  baptismal  days. 

In  that  vestry  the  officers  thrashed  out  many  a  discipline 
case,  that  of  bankrupt  ordered  to  “  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance,”  of  man  put  into  King’s  Bench,  the  “  defaultering  ” 
partners  commanded  to  make  good  at  “  earliest  leisure,”  Philip 
Crocker  the  Volunteer  who  had  “  once  in  three  weeks  to  break 
Sabbath,”  the  woman  reprimanded  for  attending  concerts,  and 
that  other  female  who  came  under  censure  for  “  being  out  so 
late  on  Whitesun  Monday.” 

There  they  rigorously  investigated  claims  for  membership, 
like  that  of  John  Gass  1811,  baptised  fifty  years  before  by  John 
Brittan  of  Church  Lane,  Whitechapel,  and  since  member  with 
Charles  Hyatt,  who  by  reason  of  being  General  instead  of 
Particular  was  told  the  letter  he  thought  a  “  dismission  ”  was 
merely  “  good  recommendation.” 

And  there  Daddy  Kemp  1864  gave  dinner  to  honour  John 
Thorman  of  Stratford,  whose  coming  completed  the  first  thousand 
members. 
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“  Daddy  Kemp.” 

Francis  Kemp  was  member  sixty-three  years  from  1802, 
dying  year  before  Newman’s  chapel  came  down  and,  if  legend  is 
believed,  because  of  rumour  of  that  intended  vandalism.  Almost 
to  last  he  could  boast  of  never  having  missed  service  Sabbath 
or  week-day. 

In  the  fifties  he,  and  great  whalebone  umbrella,  was  best- 
known  sight  of  neighbourhood,  sitting  there  in  the  graveyard  of 
which  he  was  last  registrar,  the  book  he  kept  so  carefully  showing 
names  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  burials. 

Between  Robert  Wood,  who  worked  with  saw  and  hammer 
for  weekly  shillings,  and  Thomas  Parnell,  who  employed 
hundreds  of  men.  Daddy  would  sit  neath  shade  of  lime,  willow, 
lilac,  alder,  and  fruit  trees  he  had  planted,  talking  of  the  past. 

Of  winter  1817  when  body-snatchers  profaned  this  garden 
of  sleep.  Of  the  Thirties  fight  between  church  and  felt  factory 
regarding  window  cut  overlooking  scene.  How  they  built  wall 
to  hide  the  unwarrantable  intrusion,  how  it  was  pulled  down, 
how  they  erected  strong  trunk  iron-bound  only  to  see  that 
smashed,  how  they  expended  hundreds  of  pounds  on  lawyers  and 
at  last  accepted  small  annual  rent  whilst  still  protesting. 

And  of  the  friends  lying  there  amidst  the  flowers,  especially 
that  great  man  William  Newman,  against  whose  dust  his  own 
was  to  be  laid.  (Daddy  Kemp  left  a  hundred  three  per  cents, 
for  upkeep  of  the  two  graves,  and  another  hundred  for  the  sick 
poor  of  the  fellowship.) 

John  Freeman. 

John  Freeman  was  Newman’s  brother-in-law,  having  married 
third  daughter  of  Robert  Robins.  (The  second  became  Mrs. 
Mosely  of  Brackley.) 

“  The  Professor  ”  as  he  was  so  long  and  so  lovingly 
denominated,,  came  from  Watford  1806  as  usher  to  Newman, 
purchasing  Prospect  House  and  school  when  his  chief  went  to 
Stepney  and  handing  same  to  son  (another  John  and  member,  as 
■was  grandson)  on  retirement  to  Maryland  Point,  Stratford,  where 
he  died  1884,  fifty-seven  years  member  and  forty-three  officer. 

Physician  Cooke  claimed  for  him  knowledge  of  twenty 
languages,  and  he  was  known  as  author,  lecturer,  botanist, 
astronomer,  as  ripe  scholar  and  Christian  gentleman. 

Jubilee,  1835. 

In  August,  1835,  Newman  issued  jubilee  letter  of  some 
length,  containing  copy  original  agreement  and  his  own  weighty 
articles  of  faith  with  essay  on  principal  maxims  of  a  church 
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("  Localize  :  Centralize  :  Individualize  ”),  in  the  letter  rejoicing 
and  giving  God  thanks  for  paid  debts,  crowded  building,  faithful 
friends. 

Next  month  he  wrote  asking  for  assistant  (he  had  been 
pastor  over  forty  years),  “  a  colleague,  intelligent,  affectionate, 
devoted,  who  will,  like  Timothy  (Phil.  ii.  20)  naturally  care  for 
your  state.” 

After  Francis  Tucker  and  Joseph  Angus  had  declined, 
William  Norton,  another  “beloved  son”  of  Stepney,  accepted; 
but  before  he  could  be  ordained  Newman  had  passed. 

Newman's  Work. 

Newman’s  parish  was  large,  his  work  successful. 

From  building  period  for  more  than  thirty  years  through 
ready  aid  of  Alexander  Sparkhall  a  lectureship  “  thronged  by 
crowds  ”  was  conducted  at  “  populous  ”  Stratford.  For  ten  years 
from  1796  another  was  continued  at  Plaistowe,  where  Sparkhall 
hired  disused  Friends’  meeting-house.  (This  man’s  influence  or 
that  of  wife,  who  was  of  sect,  explains  reason  of  Bow  being 
for  period  of  years  let  for  Quaker  annual  festival,  assembly 
Charles  Lamb  wrote  of  in  an  Elia  Essay.)  Occasional  or  regular 
meetings  were  also  held  at  Clapton,  Barking,  Hackney  (after¬ 
wards  Lauriston  Road),  North  Bow  (through  John  Freeman’s 
ability  and  devotion  becoming  Grove  Road,  Victoria  Park), 
Cotton  Street  (1800  for  five  years),  Empson  Street  and  Devon’s 
Road  (Blackthorne  Street). 

From  opening  of  Newman’s  chapel  there  were  five  branch 
schools,  Woodford,  Ilford,  Stratford  March  (that  James 
Burford  fostered  into  Carpenter’s  Road),  Temple  Mills  and  Park 
Street,  Bromley,  the  last  in  Waterloo  Year  having  fifteen  teachers 
and  hundred  and  sixty-two  scholars.  There  was  also  a  “  charity  ” 
school  under  members  Lindsay  and  Mrs.  West,  both  paid  from 
1804. 

In  1823  the  home  school  moved  from  south  side  High 
Street  into  a  building  alongside  chapel  (furnished  with  Clark’s 
prayer-meeting  benches),  the  room  let  for  number  of  years  at 
thirty-three  pounds  as  Bow  County  Court.  Elijah  Pettifer,  John 
and  Joseph  Wadman  Sorrell,  Matthew  Whitty,  William  Weight 
Stanger,  James  Burford,  were  superintendents,  and  from  the 
scholars  John  Batsford  became  minister  at  Eagle  Place,  Mile 
End,  Clement  Nott  via  Stepney  at  Sutton  Ashfield,  Robert  Oxlad 
at  Swansea,  William  Newton  at  Midhurst,  and  Charles 
Gordelier  at  Hepzibah,  Mile  End  Gate,  later  special  preacher  at 
New  Broad  Street,  City  and  Jury  Street,  Aldgate.  A  teacher, 
James  E.  Pearson,  went  to  Bahamas  as  missionary  1833,  dying 
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next  year,  and  another,  Thomas  Gostick,  emigrated  to  Upper 
Canada  1834,  there  becoming  pastor  of  church  he  formed. 
(First  missionary  of  church  was  George  Pearce  of  Calcutta,  one 
of  several  Stepney  students  who  joined.) 

From  17%  separate  classes  were  held  by  Henry  Tippen, 
followed  by  Daddv’  Kemp,  John  Freeman,  George  Sorrell,  and 
George  Offor  of  Hackney,  baptised  by  Newman  1807,  resigned 
ten  years  after  but  continued  to  find  service  here,  who  is  best 
known  for  effort  to  preserve  purity  of  Bunyan’s  work,  his  edition 
(Hansard  Knollys  Society)  appearing  1847  and  being  reprinted 
1854. 

Newman’s  Successors. 

After  William  Newman  was  laid  to  rest  behind  chapel  on 
first  day  of  1836,  the  third  chapter  of  Bow  history  begins,  the 
chapter  of  five  ministers  in  thirty  years,  and  long  interregnums. 

Frail  William  Norton  was  the  first,  and  during  his  enforced 
absences  and  after  his  resignation  1841  two  ministerial  members 
well  served  the  church. 

William  Crowe,  independent  missionary  retired  health 
reasons  from  India  and  baptised  by  Cox  at  Hackney,  and  Thomas 
Hunt  who  ended  long  service  with  sixteen  years  voluntary  work 
at  Bow. 

Crowe  was  invited  by  minority,  this  re-opening  mixed  com¬ 
munion  question,  first  heard  1789  and  echoed  till  twentieth 
century. 

Newman  and  “  faithful  henchman  ”  Carder  had  successfully 
withstood  “  uniting  with  paedo-baptists  ”  but  in  Forties  the  con¬ 
troversy  agitated  whole  denomination,  causing  secessions  every¬ 
where  and  fixing  gulf  twixt  Strict  and  Particular  and  those, 
desiring  no  adjective,  who  were  combination  of  Fullerite  semi¬ 
calvinist,  New  Connexion  and  Manchester  School.  Issue 
therefore  had  to  be  met  with  more  delicacy  than  before,  and 
though  revered  men  like  “  Crusader  ”  Parnell  and  Daddy  Kemp 
stood  for  wider  invitation.  Freeman  helped  by  George  Sorrell 
and  Edward  Long  managed  to  keep  peace  till  Crowe  went  to 
Worcester  (1841). 

Andrew  Gunton  Fuller  succeeded  Norton  and  added  fellow¬ 
ship  to  B.U.,  affiliation  neglected  though  Newman  in  1813  largely 
helped  then  nascent  Union  and  served  on  committee,  as  did  G.  T. 
Kemp,  brother  of  Daddy,  and  it  had  been  long  and  well  advocated 
by  Carder. 

“  Singing  John  ”  Carder,  sixty-four  years  member  from 
1818,  clerk  for  fifty,  was  responsible  for  choral  class  from  1825 
that  gave  musical  evening  at  jubilee,  appeared  Crystal  Palace 
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1869,  and  under  Richard  Tucker  became  premier  choir  of  East 
London.  (No  musical  instrument  other  than  pitch-pipe  “  pro¬ 
faned  ”  until  Blake  installed  small  harmonium.) 

Long  after  too  feeble  to  pitch  tune  John  sat  in  square  pew 
(Fuller  lowered  Newman’s  pulpit)  surrounded  by  committee  of 
deputies.  Always  he  refused  to  believe  himself  not  responsible 
for  the  harmony.  “  Directly  hymn  was  announced  he  would 
commence  search  for  iron-bound  portentous  spectacles,  usually 
thrust  high  on  forehead,  sometimes  going  down  on  knees  to 
seek  midst  hassocks,  his  friends,  used  to  such  aberrations, 
patiently  waiting  till  glasses  discovered  themselves  by  dropping 
into  rightful  place.” 

George  William  Fishbourne  followed  Fuller,  the  communion 
question  again  being  prominent  in  his  time.  In  1851  Freeman 
again  kept  them  in  old  path  but  two  years  later,  after  the  “  three 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  days  of  wormwood  and  gall  ”  Fish- 
bourne  led  out  fifty-four  members  to  form  Stratford  Grove. 

(When  Blake  in  1870  opened  Table,  thirty-four  left  to  help 
reform  Parnell  Road,  a  fellowship  that  had  existed  precariously 
some  twelve  years.) 

Then  came  William  Poole  Balfern,  poet  and  mystic,  making 
gentle  way  across  growing  London  from  his  book  shop  in  Spring 
Vale  Hammersmith  for  seven  years,  here  renovating  and 
adding  class  rooms  and  reconstructing  pews  and  accepting  into 
membership  the  last  thirteen  of  Enon,  Stratford,  who  had  sold 
their  building  for  Ragged  School;  followed  for  brief  twelve 
months  by  Charles  James  Middleditch. 

This  period  saw  lamentable  change  in  East  London,  Bow’s 
great  houses  becoming  tenements,  beauty  of  Old  Ford  squalor, 
Bromley  region  of  lodgings,  and  mean  streets  rising  in  which 
language  heard  was  not  that  of  shires  but  of  ghettos  of  Europe. 

The  membership  shrunk.  The  books  became  full  of  sad 
comments  upon  erasures  and  transfers.  Out  of  a  hundred  lost 
one  year,  five  went  to  South  Africa,  eight  to  Australia,  two  to 
Jamaica,  eleven  to  Canada,  six  to  New  Zealand  and  fifteen  to 
the  States;  most  of  last  to  Staughton  of  Philadelphia  through 
influence  of  Ivimey  family,  members  of  which  joined  Bow  from 
1808  for  more  than  thirty  years,  Thomas  and  Hannah  from 
Eagle  St.  leading  way. 

Third  Meeting  House. 

Vitality  of  James  H.  Blake,  lecturer  and  preacher,  late  of 
Sandhurst,  pastor  here  1865,  eleven  years  after  to  Luton,  caused 
building  of  third  meeting  house,  aided  by  increased  membership 
(up  to  three  hundred  again)  desiring  new  start.  These  pro- 
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gressives  tore  down  Newman’s  dignified  structures,  put  up 
temporary  hall  (materials  after  used  for  caretaker’s  cottage)  and 
erected  new  place  to  plan  of  Searle  and  Yelf  of  Bloomsbury. 

They  linked  up  fellowship  with  L.B.A.,  and  the  great  divine 
who  masterfully  led  that  association  laid  Bow’s  new  foundation 
and  during  the  years  (it  took  twenty-six  to  free  debt)  subscribed 
from  gifts  of  friends  and  Sermons  in  Candles  nearly  five 
hundred  towards  prodigious  outlay  of  over  seven  thousand; 
denominational  Building  Fund,  to  which  Newman  left  nine 
hundred,  loaning  another  thousand. 

Henry  Robey  of  the  R.T.S.  was  amongst  those  members,, 
and  Henry  Bent  Feme  of  Dorcas  and  all  other  charitable  funds — 
who  was  transferred  to  “  Shakelwell  ”  with  “  kind  remem¬ 
brances,”  and  Joseph  Wadman  Sorrell  the  Barnabus  of  his  time 
and  generous  worker  for  church  and  Stepney,  twelfth  in 
succession  of  same  family  with  eighteen  following — who  never 
missed  communion  for  forty  years. 

Also  secretary  William  Smellie  whose  handwriting  ranges 
from  copperplate  to  hieroglyphics  and  whose  signature  never 
took  less  than  height  of  three  lines,  and  Harper  Twelvetrees, 
F.S.S.,  who  with  wife  Isabella  came  from  Mare  Street  and 
mother  from  Biggleswade  to  join  brother  and  sister  baptised 
by  Balfern  the  Beloved.  Twelvetrees,  a  successful  preacher  and 
lecturer  on  David  Livingstone,  formed  the  short-lived  church 
that  met  in  Lecture  Hall  of  Bromley. 

Also  some  successors  to  Whittle  and  Poole  and  Kettle  like 
Joe  Reid  of  Flying  Breeze  clipper,  trained  in  Navy  and  now 
honourably  retired,  and  David  Thomas  the  finest  of  all  these 
mariners,  baptised  by  Fuller,  minute  secretary  when  dock  official, 
laboriously  pen-printing  records  and  comments  in  paragraphs 
long  as  voyages  and  sentences  rolling  like  billows.  After 
twenty-seven  years,  unable  to  resist  longer,  Thomas  went  off 
again,  extracts  from  his  letters  appearing  in  church  book,  letters 
full  of  his  happy  manhood,  his  faith,  his  love  for  the  brethren, 
last  coming  from  ice-bound  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  where 
with  smiling  face  he  was  finally  submerged  by  that  sea  he  so 
loved. 

And  after  Blake  came  Edgley  and  Carr — for  whom  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  presided  at  centenary,  and  Vanstone  who 
cleared  last  penny  of  debt,  and  King  who  built  the  mission  hall, 
and  Butt-Thompson  and  Condy,  helped  greatly  by  Frederick 
Charles  Parnell,  smiling  John  Lines,  George  Samuel  Phillips, 
faithful  Richard  Tucker,  and  that  beautiful  soul  Forbes  Jackson, 
when  Head  of  nearby  Harley  College. 

F.  W.  BUTT-THOMPSON. 


Calendar  of  Letters,  1742-1831, 
collected  by  Isaac  Mann. 

ISAAC  MANN  was  bom  in  1785.  He  joined  the  Church  at 
Bridlington,  then  under  Robert  Harness  from  Hull.  When 
the  Northern  Education  Society  was  established,  he  was  the 
first  student  admitted,  in  April  1805,  to  the  Academy  at  Horton. 
After  short  pastorates  at  Steep  Lane,  Burslem,  Shipley,  he 
returned  to  Horton  as  classical  tutor  in  1816,  and  became  joint 
secretary  to  the  Society  in  1822.  Four  years  later  he  went  south 
to  Maze  Pond,  retaining  a  close  connection  with  the  Society 
till  his  death  in  1831.  Most  of  the  letters  he  collected  had  to 
do  with  one  or  other  of  these  places. 

The  transmission  of  the  collection  is  obscure  for  fifty  years. 
In  1885  the  letters  were  owned  by  W.  Thomas  Lewis  of  Aberdare. 
He  sorted  them  into  two  groups,  relating  to  Ministers  and  to 
Missionaries,  arranging  each  group  alphabetically,  evidently 
valuing  them  as  Autographs,  and  not  concerned  with  the  facts. 
One  of  his  kindred  was  ennobled  as  Lord  Merthyr,  who  during 
the  war  sold  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  They  were 
bought  by  the  National  Library  of  Wales.  Here  they  are  marked 
N.L.W,  M.S.,  1207.  E. 

Recently  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  F.  G. 
Hastings,  B.A.,  pastor  of  the  Alfred  Place  Baptist  Church.  He 
has  calendared  by  order  of  date  the  201  documents,  which  apart 
from  one  of  1711  already  printed,  range  from  1742  to  1831. 
Great  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  the  pains  he  has  taken,  recording 
every  name  mentioned  in  every  letter.  We  propose  to  publish 
his  calendar,  with  a  few  occasional  notes.  He  himself  will 
weave  together  the  information  as  to  Richard  Thomas,  &c. 
while  Mr.  Maurice  Hewett  of  Olney  is  rejoicing  in  twenty  letters 
dealing  with  Sutcliff.  ' 

1.  1711,  July  27,  also  at  head,  30. 

From  JOHN  WARD,  of  Calffall,  to  the  BITCHBURN  Church. 

A  letter  apparently  to  his  old  pastorate,  e.g.,  “  being  disabled 
to  come  among  you  as  formerly,”  and,  “  when  I  was  with  you  I 
often  prayed  &c.”  Exhorts  them  especially  “  to  communicate 
with  one  another  ”  and  “  not  to  neglect  due  use  of  orderly 
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means  when  God  affords  it.”  Is  pleased  at  the  news  of  the 
two  brothers  Blenkinsop  and  bro.  Whorton  re  preaching. 
Appeals  for  the  appointment  of  at  least  one  elder.  Previously 
the  Church  had  three  elders  and  three  deacons,  but  now  only 
one  of  each. 

A  later  note  in  the  letter,  by  Isaac  Mann,  says  this  Church 
“  now  meets  at  Hamsterley,  Durham,  where  John  Ward  was 
in  1711  the  pastor.” 

[John  Ward  signed  a  letter  as  Elder  of  the  Church  at 
Hexham,  to  the  Church  at  Newcastle,  on  3  August,  1654.  It 
is  printed  in  Douglas’  History  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Churches 
at  page  62.  He  had  pastoral  care  of  the  members  on  “  the 
Derwentwater  side.”  He  was  born  1630,  and  at  this  time  was 
apparently  agent  in  the  lead  mines  near  his  home  at  Muggleswick 
Park.  A  member  of  his  church  acted  as  a  common  informer 
in  16()3,  charging  many  members  with  plotting  an  insurrection 
at  Ward’s  house :  all  accused  were  acquitted.  In  1674  Ward 
and  a  new  colleague  held  a  general  visitation  and  revived  the 
church  after  long  persecution.  In  1678  he  formed  a  new  church 
at  Torver  on  Coniston  Water,  where  also  he  had  mining  interests. 
In  1688  he  attended  the  Convention  of  101  Particular  Baptist 
churches  in  London  as  pastor  of  Muggleswick  and  again  in 
1692.  Acting  on  suggestions  as  to  support  of  the  ministry,  in 
1697-8  he  headed  a  subscription  list  for  his  church  with  £100. 
The  same  year  he  went  to  embody  a  new  church  at  Bridlington, 
and  in  1708  on  the  death  of  the  pastor  there,  wrote  a  letter  of 
sympathy,  still  treasured  in  1846.  He  died  on  15  August  1717. 
Douglas  printed  this  letter,  with  another,  at  pages  127-131.] 

2.  1742-3  Feb. 

Addressed  “  For  RICHARD  THOMAS,  under-Bank-in- 
Harlewood  ”  and  headed  “  Dear  and  honoured  brethren  A. 
Jackson,  Hen.  Heaton  and  Hen.  Lord.”  From  DAVID 
CROSLEY,  ”  Baccop.” 

Crosley  is  unable  to  visit  them  because  of  sickness,  fearing 
”  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.”  He  refers  to  the  Church 
as  “  our  Ephrata,”  “  our  little  Israel  ”  and  “  where  I  drew  my 
first  breath  ” — apparently  his  home  church.  Pleads  strongly  for 
peace,  particularly  that  “  my  friend  John  Greenwood  and  his 
family  treat  Richard  Thomas  with  more  tenderness  and 
freedom  ”  and  to  be  more  generous,  cheerful  and  humble.  And 
likewise  “  My  dear  friend  Richard  Thomas  I  entreat  to  set 
aside  his  too  great  forwardness  in  resenting  matters.  There 
is  a  sinful  taking  as  well  as  giving  of  offence,  and  I  would  not 
have  him  hot  or  peevish.” 
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3.  1744,  Jan.  28. 

FAC-SIMILE  of  a  letter  from  JOHN  GILL,  D.D.  to  MR. 
YEOMANS,  Northampton. 

Dr.  Gill  proposes  publication  of  his  exposition  of  the  N.T. 
but  “  needs  the  assistance  of  friends.”  Sends  to  Mr.  Y.  because 
he  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  minister  at  Northampton. 
Asks  that  it  be  brought  to  Dr.  Doddridge’s  notice,  and  he  will 
also  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions. 

4.  1746.  Jul.  20. 

JOHN  COLLETT  RYLAND. 

“  Sermones  Select!  1746”  or  “A  collection  of  particular 
occasional  lectures.  Began  at  Bristol  July  20,  1746.”  The  notes 
here  are  “  Evening  lecture  at  Broadmead — Mr.  Philip  Doddridge 
of  Northampton  ”  with  text  John  i.  11,  12. 

[John  Collett  Ryland  was  in  1746  aged  23,  ending  his  studies 
under  Foskett  at  Bristol,  and  called  to  the  ministry  by  his  church 
at  Bourton.  He  seems  to  have  begun  noting  these  select  sermons 
within  two  months ;  in  September  he  was  asked  to  supply  the 
pulpit  at  Warwick  for  a  year,  and  after  four  years’  trial,  he  was 
ordained  pastor  there.  See  letter  9.] 

4a.  — 

Also  brief  notes  on  “  Inspiration,”  by  JOHN  RYLAND,  M.A. 

5.  1748.  Mar.  22. 

From  ALVEREY  JACKSON,  of  Barnoldswick,  to  RICHARD 
THOMAS,  at  Hey-head,  near  Cross-stone. 

Asks  Rich.  Thomas  to  preach  for  John  Tommas,  of  Gilder- 
som.  Letter  mentions  John  Mitchell  (just  about  to  leave 
Bridlington) ;  and  at  Barnoldswick,  the  death  of  John,  the  son 
of  Abraham  Greenwood;  and  also  the  illness  of  James,  John’s 
younger  brother,  who  is  not  expected  to  live. 

6.  1749.  Jul.  15. 

From  JAMES  WINTERBOTTOM,  of  Manchester.  No  receiver 
given,  but  from  its  similarity  to  the  next  letter  (i.e.  No.  7  in  this 
list),  it  is  almost  certainly  RICHARD  THOMAS. 

Advice  re  work  of  the  ministry.  It  is  briefly  : — 

1.  Doctrine  conformable  to  Scripture. 

2.  Beware  of  Controversy,  “  Great  talkers  in  religion,”  and 
“  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing.” 

3.  Have  much  converse  with  God  but  “  as  little  with  the 
creature  as  possible.” 
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4.  Drop  habit  of  smacking  lips  at  the  end  of  sentence ;  and 
“  neither  preach  nor  pray  above  half  as  long  as  usual  ” ;  “  neither 
must  you  preach  in  prayer.” 

[James  Winterbottom  was  the  (sixth?)  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Manchester,  1724-1759.] 

7.  1750.  Aug.  25. 

From  JAMES  WINTERBOTTOM,  of  Manchester,  to 
RICHARD  THOMAS,  “  with  5  books.” 

More  advice.  Briefly  : — 

1.  For  hearers  sake  take  less  time  in  preaching  and  prayer, 
lest  they  say  “  the  man  loves  to  hear  himself  talk.” 

2.  If  ever  preaching  at  Manchester,  for  modesty’s  sake, 
avoid  Canticles. 

3.  "  Many  are  remiss  in  showing  the  necessity  of  repentance 
towards  God  as  antecedent  to  Faith.”  Also  “  Read  searching 
authors  and  study  to  be  a  ‘  search  ’  preacher.” 

8.  1752.  Mar.  16. 

From  JOHN  TOMMAS  (no  address  given)  to  RICHARD 
THOMAS,  near  East-wood — “  by  Rev.  Mr.  Qayton.” 

Asking  R.T.  to  preach  for  him  on  May  3,  as  he  is  going  to 
Bristol  and  London.  Mentions  Mr.  Clayton  as  preaching  for  him 
in  April. 

[Tommas  was  at  Gildersome,  about  to  go  to  Bristol.] 

9.  1755.  Apr.  15. 

From  JOHN  BRINE,  of  London,  to  Rev.  Mr.  RYLAND, 
Warwick. 

Answers  a  request  to  define  the  word  “  Faith.”  As  against 
“  the  assurance  of  an  interest  in  Xt.”  he  defines  faith  as  a 
Apprehension  (on  conviction  of  guilt)  and  Acquiescence  in  God’s 
appointed  way  of  salvation,  and  an  entire  dependence  on  Xt.  as 
“  all  and  in  all  ”  for  “  pardon,  peace,  repentance,  grace,  and 
eternal  life.”  There  is,  however,  proper  ground  for  persuasion 
of  interest  in  Xt. 

[John  Brine  was  at  this  time  52  years  old,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Cripplegate.  Ryland  was  now  aged  32,  and  had  taken 
a  private  census  of  the  Baptist  churches,  whereby  it  appeared 
that  this  once  important  church  had  shrunk  to  30  members,  the 
smallest  in  London.  He  was  now  apparently  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reason, .  and  as  Brine  was  going  “  into  all  the  un¬ 
intelligible  depths  of  the  supra-lapsarian  scheme,”  Ryland  was 
asking  him  to  defend  his  hyper-calvinism.] 
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10.  1755.  Jun.  14. 

From  JAMES  TURNER,  of  Birmingham,  to  Rev.  RICHARU 
SMITH  at  Crinsworth  Dean,  near  Hepton  Bridge — via  Mr.  Wm. 
Suttlief,  nr.  Cross-stone. 

A  long  letter.  Opens  with  a  deprecation  of  the  times — 
“  where  shall  we  find  the  man  or  the  woman  in  this  Degenerate 
Day  that  we  dare  venter  to  open  our  hearts  unto?  ”  Particularly 
does  he  sternly  charge  “  professors  ”  and  especially  ministers — 
“  if  lives  and  hearts  was  searched  I  am  affraid  we  should  find 
rotten  work,  and  that  the  Lord  may  justly  complain  of  ministers 
now  as  of  old  ” — and  he  draws  a  lurid  picture  of  their  place  in 
the  Judgment — “  Depart  from  me  ye  workers  of  iniquity.”  He 
reviles  himself  exceedingly  for  his  own  sinfulness,  often  finds 
preaching  hard  but  hopes  God  is  using  him — and  the  evidences 
of  increased  congregations  and  membership  at  his  church  (Cannon 
St.)  seem  to  show  it.  He  speaks  strongly  against  those  who  want 
preaching  “  moderate  a  little,  and  not  too  hot,”  not  “  too  dogma¬ 
tical  and  positive.”  Yet,  there  are  still  a  few  who  “  know  their 
Shepherd’s  voice.”  Mentions  for  remembrance — Bros.  Hartley 
and  Crabtree  (Crinsworth  Green),  and  Wm.  Suttlief;  and 
churches  at  Wainsgate,  Haworth  and  Bradford. 

[James  Turner  was  this  year  called  to  the  ministry  by  Henry 
Lord’s  church  at  Bacup,  and  was  about  to  become  pastor  at 
Birmingham.  Richard  Smith  had  been  pastor  at  Wainsgate  for 
five  years.  William  Suttlief  was  probably  the  uncle  of  John 
Sutcliff,  best  known  at  Olney.] 

11.  1756.  Dec.  9. 

From  RICHARD  SMITH,  of  Wainsgate,  to  WM.  CRABTREE, 
Minister  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Bradford. 

Regrets  Crabtree’s  departure  to  “  Emanoel  Country  Hoose,”" 
but  wishes  him  well.  Regretfully  declines  to  come  to  ordain  new 
deacons,  not  “  for  want  of  love,”  but  because  “  I  determine  not 
to  go  abroad  during  the  Popish  (supposed)  holidays.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  SUFFOLK  BAPTISTS,  by  Rev.  A.  J. 
Klaiber,  M.C.,  B.D.  (The  Kingsgate  Press,  5s.  net.) 


Here  is  a  volume  which  is  admirably  arranged,  pleasantly 
printed,  and  well  illustrated.  Its  whole  get-up  is  extremely 
creditable  to  the  Kingsgate  Press.  On  the  day  of  its  arrival  a 
young  Baptist  who  knows  the  author  took  it  up,  glanced  through 
its  pages  with  approval,  and  pronounced,  “  A  very  nice  book ; 
and  not  too  long.”  Exactly  so  ! 

Suffolk  Baptists  are  fortunate  in  having  a  chronicler  so 
nimble  in  research,  so  accurate  in  statement,  and  so  attractive  in  I 
style  as  Mr.  Klaiber  proves  himself  to  be.  Although  but  a 
seven  years  sojourner  in  the  county  he  shows  an  understanding 
of  Suffolk  character  and  affairs  that  would  do  justice  to  a  native. 
And  although  so  different  in  outlook  from  the  stern  old  ^ 
Calvinists  about  whom  he  has  to  write,  his  sympathy  with  them,  [ 
and  even  with  their  point  of  view,  is  everywhere  conspicuous.  [ 
Indeed,  without  some  such  fellow  feeling  these  annals  could 
never  have  been  worthily  written.  For  to  this  day  the  majority  ' 
of  Baptist  Churches  in  Suffolk,  especially  in  the  villages,  belong 
to  the  “  Strict  and  Particular  ”  order  of  our  denomination.  But 
their  story,  as  well  as  that  of  “  the  more  progressive  section,”  is 
told  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  And  who  can  say  that  it  is 
not  well  worth  telling? 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  East  Anglia  and  has  an 
interest  in  its  Baptist  folk  may  read  Mr.  Klaiber’s  narrative 
from  first  to  last  with  sheer  enjoyment.  Even  to  a  sympathetic 
stranger  it  should  make  its  appeal.  And  obviously  this  book  is 
meant  for  all;  not  for  the  student  of  history  alone,  but  for  the 
work-a-day  Baptist  who  desires  to  know  more  about  the  men  and 
movements  of  the  past.  This  is  no  dry-as-dust  disquisition,  but  | 
essentially,  as  the  title  proclaims,  a  story.  And  a  very  readable  ; 
one  at  that ! 

The  foreword  is  by  Rev.  H.  Tydeman  Chilvers,  whose 
portrait  appears  as  the  frontispiece.  Though  Essex-born,  the 
pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  enshrines  in  himself  many 
of  the  sturdy  qualities  claimed  for  the  Suffolk  Baptists,  with 
whom  he  has  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Klaiber’s  story  is  in  two  main  parts :  “  Sowing  and 
Reaping,”  “  Conserving  and  Extending.”  Part  I.  traces  the 
Baptist  movement  up  to  the  dawning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  has  seven  chapters,  each  with  an  apt  heading  of  its  own. 
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To  glance  at  the  present  list  of  our  Churches  in  Suffolk,  some 
sixty  of  them,  and  to  note  that  only  six  were  formed  before  the 
year  1800,  might  suggest  that  there  is  little  material  to  work 
upon  for  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Yet  items  of 
interest  relating  to  that  period  throng  each  other  in  these  pages. 
To  some  of  us  this  is  the  most  fascinating  portion  of  the  whole 
story.  The  author  has  doubtless  given  enormous  time  and  trouble 
to  research  and  has  been  able  to  unearth  some  most  significant 
facts;  but  further  discoveries  on  the  same  lines  are  surely  not 
beyond  hope.  How  we  should  delight  to  have  a  few  fresh 
particulars  about  Laurence  Clarkson,  the  tailor  who  went 
throughout  the  two  counties  “  preaching  and  dipping.”  Or 
about  Andrew  Wyke,  “  a  mechanick,  but  turned  a  great  preacher 
and  dipper.”  Or  concerning  what  happened  to  Mr.  Tredwell 
after  the  Rector  had  been  duly  “  rectified  and  corrected  ”  by 
Benjamin  Keach.  And  how  good  it  would  be  to  know  if  other 
of  the  early  Congregational  Churches  were  like  that  seventeenth- 
century  Church  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  where  the  members  were 
all  in  agreement  upon  “  the  baptism  of  believers.” 

Before  the  first  part  closes,  a  moving  account  is  given  of  a 
wave  of  evangelical  zeal  which  swept  over  the  county  from  1795 
onward.  In  forty  years  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  Churches  were 
founded,  and  thousands  of  people  baptized.  Preachers  like 
George  Hall,  Charles  Farmery,  John  Thompson,  and  Cornelius 
Elven  found  the  fields  white  unto  harvest,  and  were  able  by 
God’s  grace  to  reap  abundantly. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  chronicle  a  good  deal  of  attention 
is  wisely  devoted  to  the  Woolverstone  Church,  the  precursor  of 
Stoke  Green,  Ipswich,  and  the  mother  Church  for  all  that 
neighbourhood.  Besides  its  Declaration  of  Faith  and  its  Cove¬ 
nant,  printed  in  full,  we  have  well-chosen  glimpses  of  Church 
life  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  story  of  the  Associations  is  somewhat  involved,  and  in 
other  hands  it  might  have  become  a  tedious  tale.  But  Mr. 
Klaiber  keeps  the  interest  alive  by  grouping  most  of  the  events 
around  certain  leading  personalities.  The  Old  Association  broke 
upon  the  rocks  of  “  duty  faith  ”  and  “  mixt  communion.”  A 
testimony  against  “  Fullerism  ”  was  drawn  up  as  early  as  1806, 
but  it  was  over  twenty  years  later  that  the  actual  separation 
took  place.  Then  was  formed  what  is  now  the  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  Association  of  Strict  Baptist  Churches,  whose  centenary 
was  celebrated  last  year.  Though  conservative  in  spirit,  and 
perhaps  narrow  in  outlook,  many  a  stalwart  character  has  been 
bred  within  its  borders. 

The  Suffolk  Baptist  Union,  whose  smoother  history  calls 
for  less  space,  was  founded  on  a  broad,  evangelical  basis,  and 
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its  record  is  seen  to  be  one  of  steady  advance.  While  stressing 
the  work  of  Home  Missions  and  supporting  to  its  utmost  the 
struggling  village  Churches,  it  has  given  more  generously  than 
the  sister  Association  of  time  and  means  and  precious  life  to  the 
cause  of  overseas  missions.  This  noble  enterprise  gets  a  chapter 
to  itself ;  so  do  “  Activities  in  Ipswich,”  and  sundry  achievements 
of  Suffolk  Baptists  in  “  Citizenship.” 

Four  helpful  appendixes,  together  with  a  list  of  sources,  are 
added  to  complete  the  story;  that  is,  until  Mr.  Klaiber’s  second 
volume  appears.  “  And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad,  may  I 
be  there  to  see !  ” 

What  a  wealth  of  useful  and  even  romantic  information 
might  be  placed  in  our  possession,  and  what  a  valuable  store  laid 
up  for  days  to  come,  if  every  county  could  produce  a  history  as 
trustworthy  and  well-written  as  “  The  Story  of  the  Suffolk 
Baptists.”  H.  R. 

THE  NATURAL  AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL,  by  John 

Oman.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  18s.) 

Dr.  JOHN  OMAN’S  work  Grace  and  Personality,  which 
created  such  a  fine  impression  upon  the  religious  world,  is 
here  succeeded  by  a  massive  volume  which  gives  us  Dr.  Oman 
at  the  height  of  his  creative  powers.  Here  we  have  a  volume  in 
which  the  creative  and  the  critical  are  harmoniously  blended. 
He  does  not  set  out,  as  the  title  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  to 
say  in  precise  terms,  what  the  natural  is  or  indeed  what  the 
Supernatural  is,  but  the  whole  exposition  of  this  volume  is  aimed 
at  revealing  how  the  Supernatural  works.  Although  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  the  natural  has  its  boundaries,  it  is  also 
impossible  to  eliminate  the  Supernatural  from  the  natural.  The 
spacious  and  spiritual  majesty  of  the  Supernatural,  the  affirmation 
of  the  Transcendent  is  the  main  thesis  of  this  rich  and  inspiring 
volume. 

It  is  a  timely  and  effective  protest,  calm  and  discriminating, 
against  that  Immanentalism  which  has  dominated  theology, 
perhaps  loo  much,  since  the  days  of  Schleiermacher. 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  main  sections,  the  headings 
and  sub-headings  of  which  are  but  crystals  into  which  we  gaze 
expecting  to  see  greater  realities  than  at  first  appear.  In  this 
expectation  we  are  not  disappointed,  for  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
soul  and  the  still  deeper  things  of  God  become  much  clearer  as 
the  argument  proceeds.  In  the  first  section  Dr.  Oman  outlines 
the  vastness  and  scope  of  his  inquiry.  Religion,  we  are  informed, 
possesses  four  main  aspects.  1.  It  is  an  attitude  of  the  spirit 
consisting  of  reverence  and  trust.  2.  It  is  a  cult  consisting  of 
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never  exist  in  isolation.  In  religion  the  soul  aspects 
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possible  to  do  justice  to  the  wealth  of  material  contained  in  this 
large  and  important  work.  Perhaps  it  is  Dr,  Oman’s  “  Magnum 
opus,”  but  no  one  can  read  its  stimulating  pages  without  being  a 
bigger  man  as  a  consequence.  Here  is  the  full  bloom  of  ripe 
philosophical  theology.  The  affirmation  of  the  Transcendent  in 
Barth  is  not  so  helpfully  expressed  as  in  this  lucid  work. 

E.  C.  B. 

DANTE.  The  Divine  Comedy :  its  essential  significance.  By 
Arthur  H.  Norway.  (Student  Christian  Movement  Press, 
5s.  net.) 

The  author  of  this  book  believes  that  Dante’s  message  is  to  all 
men  and  women,  to  the  unscholarly  as  well  as  to  the  learned, 
and  he  has  set  out  to  make  clear  the  mediaeval  poet’s  simple  and 
clear  guidance  in  the  way  of  life.  This  is  a  task  well  worth 
attempting,  for  no  one  can  claim  to  understand  the  thought  of  the 
Middle  Ages  who  does  not  pay  some  attention  to  Dante’s  inter¬ 
pretations.  He  stands  at  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  “  the  last  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  first  of  the 
modern  world.”  He  is  among  the  poets  what  Aquinas  is  among 
the  theologians,  and  by  his  reverence  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
divine  authority,  and  his  impassioned  search  for  the  righteousness 
that  leads  to  peace,  he  still  claims  the  attention  of  a  world  that  has 
not  yet  outgrown  the  problems  that  harassed  the  mediaeval  world. 
Mr.  Norway  sets  the  poet  in  his  historic  setting,  probes  with  sure 
finger  into  the  problems  that  stirred  the  poet’s  soul,  and  leads  us 
through  the  majestic  unfolding  of  the  poet’s  vi.sion.  Not  the  least 
of  the  attractions  of  this  book  is  its  beautiful  style.  Mr.  Norw'ay 
writes  with  a  grace  that  has  not  been  corrupted  by  literary 
modernism. 

ANGLO-CATHOLIC  IDEALS,  by  Kenneth  D.  Mackenzie. 
(Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  3/6  net). 

This  volume  seeks  to  set  forth  the  standpoint  which  is  generally 
called  Anglo-Catholic,  and  in  the  course  of  120  pages 
the  author  discusses  Public  Worship,  Ceremonial,  Reservation 
of  the  Sacrament,  The  Ministry,  The  Confessional  and  other 
apposite  themes.  Anyone  desirous  of  knowing  what  is  embraced 
in  the  term  “  Anglo-Catholicism  ”  will  find  the  book  a  useful 
introduction.  He  will  also  find  much  that  is  entirely  foreign  to 
the  Baptist  outlook  and  temperament;  and  he  would  probably 
agree  with  the  Church  Times  that  Reunion  between  Baptists  and 
Episcopalians  “  would  be  an  unreal  alliance,  based  on  ambiguity 
and  compromise  and  dishonest  pretence.” 


A  Doctrine  of  the  Baptist  Ministry. 

I. 

IN  the  early  chapters  of  The  Primitive  Church,  Dr.  Streeter 
says : 

The  Primitive  Church  had  no  New  Testament,  no  thought- 
out  theology,  no  stereotyped  traditions.  The  men  who  took 
Christianity  to  the  Gentile  world  had  no  special  training,  only 
a  great  experience — in  which  all  maxims  and  philosophies 
were  reduced  to  the  simple  task  of  walking  in  the  light  since 
the  light  had  come. 

If  we  desire  a  few  sentences  to  describe  the  beginnings  of 
the  Baptist  Churches,  we  could  hardly  find  better  words  than 
these  of  Dr.  Streeter.  With  the  New  Testament  in  their  hands, 
early  Baptists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in 
England  sought  after  the  Church  of  the  Primitive  order,  free 
from  all  sacerdotal  claims;  and  greatly  daring,  they  broke  with 
established  tradition,  and  without  special  training,  but  with  a 
great  experience,  they  entered  upon  the  simple  and  great  task 
of  walking  in  the  light,  since  the  light  had  shined  in  their  hearts. 

The  early  Baptist  Churches  began  without  a  paid  ministry. 
They  were  served  in  all  matters  from  among  themselves.  Dr. 
Whitley  writes  in  his  History  of  British  Baptists  : 

In  the  country  the  typical  minister  was  a  thatcher,  a  farmer, 
a  maltster,  a  cheese-factor;  in  the  town,  the  preacher  had 
been  during  the  week  making  shoes,  pins,  buttons,  collars, 
hats,  clothes,  had  been  dyeing,  upholstering  or  selling  wares ; 
here  and  there  might  be  found  a  scrivener,  a  writing-master, 
an  apothecary,  even  a  doctor.  As  the  ministers  rode  to  their 
Association  meetings,  like  Canterbury  pilgrims,  the  butcher 
and  the  baker  were  joined  at  least  by  a  candle-maker  and 
an  ironmonger;  they  would  change  horses  at  a  post  kept  by 
a  Baptist  postmaster,  and  would  be  entertained  by  a  brother 
shipwright  or  carpenter.  The  score  of  ex-clergy  were  lost 
in  the  multitude  of  common  men  who  ministered  to  their 
fellows,  speaking  out  of  an  experience  they  shared  with 
those  they  addressed.  The  priesthood  of  all  believers  was. 
illustrated  on  a  new  scale. 
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The  early  Baptists  had  a  clearly  defined  doctrine  of  Church 
membership.  They  taught  that  the  Church  was  a  separated 
society;  existing  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world — that  it 
consists  only  of  those  who  have  definitely  turned  to  God  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who  pledge  themselves  in  Baptism  to  live  the  life  He 
desires,  and  to  win  others  for  Him.  The  prophetic  and  priestly 
functions  which  have  ever  been  supplementing  each  other  and 
conflicting  with  each  other  in  the  great  religions,  are  found 
similarly  supplementing  and  similarly  conflicting  in  the  Christian 
religion;  and  with  the  Baptists  the  emphasis  has  been  upon  the 
prophetic  function,  so  that  the  place  of  the  priestly  function  is 
sometimes  overlooked. 

The  early  Baptists  did  not  overlook  this  priestly  ministry, 
■nor  did  they  surrender  its  great  privileges  and  functions  to  any 
person;  they  made  the  Church,  through  the  membership,  the 
•centre  of  priestly  ministries,  and  practised  the  “  priesthood  of 
all  believers.”  The  “  separated  ”  Churches  not  only  stood  out, 
and  stood  forth,  clothed  in  divine  power,  as  the  representatives 
of  God  to  men,  to  win  men  to  God;  they  also  turned  toward 
God,  as  the  representatives  of  men  to  God,  to  present  men  to  God. 

The  recovery  of  the  priestly  ministry  of  the  Church  will  not 
hinder  the  working  of  the  spiritual  principle  of  the  Christian 
religion  upon  which  the  Baptist  Churches  are  founded,  but  will 
defend  and  conserve  that  principle.  The  Church  exists,  not  only 
to  extend  its  borders,  but  also  to  conserve  its  standards,  and  the 
preservation  of  those  standards  is  the  charge  of  the  priestly 
heart.  When  Jesus  sent  out  the  twelve  upon  their  first  mission, 
He  commissioned  them  to  take  what  He  had  given  them,  and  if 
their  message  was  not  received,  to  depart,  shaking  off  the  dust 
from  their  feet  for  a  testimony  against  them.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
clearly  shows,  in  his  classic  defence  of  the  Episcopal  ministry,  in 
the  “  Dissertation  on  the  Christian  Ministry  ”  in  his  Philippians, 
that  the  members  of  the  Church  have  no  right  to  delegate  their 
priestly  functions  to  a  personal  priesthood.  He  says : 

For  communicating  instruction  and  for  preserving  order, 
for  conducting  public  worship  and  for  dispensing  social 
charities,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  special  officers.  But 
the  priestly  functions  and  privileges  of  the  Christian  people 
are  never  regarded  as  transferred  or  delegated  to  those 
officers. 

Thus  the  practice  of  all  the  members  fulfilling  priestly 
functions  through  the  Church  is  in  harmony  with  the  workings 
of  the  early  Church,  and  is  the  surest  defence  against  the  inroads 
of  sacerdotalism.  The  best  defence  against  a  personal  priesthood 
and  the  autocratic  form  of  government  is  the  priestly  ministry  of 
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the  whole  of  the  members  enriched  in  all  its  fulness.  This  is  well 
stated  for  us  in  the  Christian  Ministry,  by  Dean  Lefroy : 

Official  sacerdotalism,  in  some  form,  is  universal,  is  ancient, 
and  is  common  alike  to  monotheism  and  polytheism.  But 
popular  sacerdotalism,  or  the  priesthood  of  believers,  is 
peculiar  to  Christianity;  while  the  pastoral  is  the  unique 
institution  of  Christ.  In  no  other  religion  does  it  exist.  No 
other  master  requires  of  his  servants  that  personal,  individual 
search  for  souls,  which  is  at  once  the  expression  of  His  love 
and  of  their  infinite  value. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  pursue  the  falling  away  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  from  the  priestly  responsibility  of  caring  for  souls, 
with  all  that  follows  of  weakened  witness  and  failing  spiritual 
enterprise;  but  only  to  substantiate  the  statement  that  the  early 
Baptists  had  a  clearly  defined  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  the  mem¬ 
bers — a  clearly  defined  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  harmony  with 
the  practice  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ. 

II. 

It  is  now  worthy  of  particular  notice  that  the  Churches  with 
such  a  definite  doctrine  of  membership  grew  up  without  any 
explicit  doctrine  of  the  ministry.  As  the  Churches  grew  in 
numbers  and  influence,  the  members  “  called  ”  the  most  suitable 
of  their  number  to  be  their  leader.  Preaching  gifts  were  the  out¬ 
standing  evidence  of  fitness  for  the  “  call  ”  ;  and  the  preacher 
became  the  minister. 

The  ministers  were  not  at  first  supported  by  the  Churches; 
then  the  practice  grew  up  of  part  support,  until  the  ministry 
entered  upon  the  phase  of  the  full-paid  minister  giving  up  all  his 
time  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

In  an  admirably  judicial  article  which  appeared  in  the  Baptist 
Quarterly  of  July,  1931,  written  by  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price,  on 
Laymen  and  Reunion,”  the  doctrine  of  the  laity  of  the  Baptist 
Churches  is  expressed  in  a  manner  entirely  agreeable  to  the 
writer  of  this  article.  Then  Mr.  Price  proceeds  to  consider  “  The 
Baptist  Ministry,”  and  asks : 

What  then  is  the  position  of  the  Baptist  ministry?  If  the 
functions  of  the  minister  and  the  layman  may  be  identical,  is 
the  minister  no  more  than  a  full-time  layman?  In  the 
writer’s  opinion  such  a  deduction  is  far  too  bald  and  does  not 
do  justice  to  the  Baptist  conception  of  the  ministry.  Levelling 
up  the  laity  to  the  spiritual  level  given  them  in  the  New 
Testament  does  not  imply  a  levelling  down  of  the  ministry 
from  the  place  of  special  honour  in  which  Baptists  hold 
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them.  The  reply  to  the  Lambeth  Appeal  adopted  by  the 
Baptist  Union  Assembly  in  1926,  and  therefore  an  official 
statement,  declared  “  The  ministry  is  for  us  a  gift  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  Church,  and  is  an  office  involving  both  the 
inward  call  of  God  and  the  commission  of  the  Church.” 

This  is  a  just  statement  of  the  conception  of  the  Baptist 
ministry,  as  conceived  by  the  spiritually  minded  in  the  Churches ; 
and  enfolded  in  this  thought,  because  of  their  calling  and  their 
labours,  ministers  have  been  held  in  high  regard.  But  it  has  to 
be  stated  that  such  a  high  conception  of  the  ministry  is  not 
binding  upon  any  Church,  and  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
spiritual  quality  of  the  members.  This  is  variable  in  the  nature 
of  things.  One  Church  appoints  a  Trial  Committee  to  select  the 
minister,  and  the  Committee  recommends  the  candidate  because, 
“  having  tried  him  for  some  time,  we  find  him  a  very  adaptable 
brother  ”  ;  while  another  Church  decides  that  “  The  Pastor 
should  give  himself  up  to  the  prayerful  study  of  the  Word  of 
God,  to  the  administration  of  the  Divine  Ordinances,  watching 
over,  and  praying  for  and  with  the  people  of  his  charge.” 

It  would  not  be  kind  to  go  into  many  other  varieties  of 
judgment  that  decide  the  ”  call  ”  of  a  minister  to  the  Church. 
The  notable  fact  of  all  is  the  lack  of  any  explicit  doctrine  of  the 
ministry.  Ministers  of  the  Anglican,  the  Methodist,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  have  a  doctrine  of  the  ministry  and  are 
ministers  of  the  whole  Church ;  but  ministers  of  the  Independent 
Churches,  are  ministers  only  of  the  particular  Church  over  which 
they  officiate;  and  in  passing  from  one  Church  to  another  are 
subject  to  the  varying  judgments  of  the  ministry  that  may  obtain 
in  the  different  memberships.  It  may  be  so  high  as  to  give  the 
minister  the  fullest  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  gifts, 
with  the  continued  spiritual  and  financial  support  that  makes  his 
ministry  a  joy;  or  it  may  be  so  low  as  to  belong  to  the  order 
of  judgments  where  “  he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune.” 

A  Commission  of  Enquiry  of  ministers  themselves,  set  up  to 
enquire  into  “  Matters  affecting  the  Efficiency  of  the  Ministry,” 
in  1928,  gives  no  guidance  as  to  what  the  ministry  is.  The  Report 
of  the  Commission  describes  the  Range  of  the  Ministry,  the  Aim 
of  the  Ministry,  what  makes  an  Efficient  Ministry,  and  concludes 
with  the  Glory  of  the  Ministry;  but  it  has  nothing  to  say  about 
the  doctrine  of  the  ministry. 

The  slight  measure  of  doctrine  given  in  the  reply  of  the 
Baptist  Union  Assembly  to  the  Lambeth  Appeal,  quoted  above,  is 
valueless  for  support  in  the  actual  working  of  the  ministry.  Can 
any  such  support  be  found  in  an  explicit  doctrine  of  the  ministry 
that  will  help  a  minister  to  maintain  the  Church  according  to 
the  spiritual  level  given  in  the  New  Testament?  And  can 
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authority  sufficient  be  given  to  such  a  doctrine  of  the  ministry 
that  a  minister  may  be  able  to  turn  to  it  for  support  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  spiritual  ministry? 

Dr.  Forsyth  gets  nearer  home,  when  he  says,  speaking  for 
(he  Independent  ministry  : 

The  whole  right  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  ministry, 
turns  on  one  hypothesis.  The  people  are  entitled  to  call 
their  own  minister,  and  to  exercise  judgment  on  his  work 
(and  on  his  preaching  in  particular)  on  one  supposition. 
And  that  is  not  merely  democratic  liberty  to  express  opinion. 
It  is  nothing  so  vulgar  as  that  those  who  pay  the  piper  should 
call  the  tune.  It  is  all  on  the  understanding  that  the  mem¬ 
bers,  equally  with  the  minister,  have  and  use  their  access 
to  the  Bible,  and  the  aid  therein  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  rests 
not  on  what  they  like,  but  what  they  judge  (at  that  source) 
the  Gospel  does  for  the  soul  and  requires  from  it.  The 
people’s  right  of  judging  the  minister  rests  on  the  equal  duty 
of  both  to  be  conversant  with  the  New  Testament  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  to  measure  each  other  by  the  standard  of  what  is 
there,  and  not  by  each  man’s  private  judgment  or  taste 
apart  from  that,  not  by  the  mere  light  of  religious  or  other 
nature. 

While  Dr.  Forsyth  does  not  formulate  a  doctrine  of  the 
ministry  in  the  words  quoted,  he  does  state  the  theory  that  has 
governed  the  relation  of  the  minister  to  the  people;  and  the 
theory  that  is  still  supposed  to  govern. 

But  a  change  is  taking  place.  The  Bible  does  not  now  occupy 
the  place  it  did  in  the  devout  reading  of  the  members  of  the 
Church.  There  are  many  causes  for  it,  but  the  fact  needs  to  be 
faced,  that  many  members  and  officers  called  upon  to  judge  the 
ministry  are  without  that  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  that  sense 
of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  guidance  which  were  once  considered 
essential.  An  examination  of  the  Church  members  according  to 
the  standard  expressed  by  Dr.  Forsyth  would  leave  few  in  many 
of  our  Churches  qualified  to  vote  in  judgment  upon  the  minister. 
Formerly  the  minister  was  judged  by  his  peers — members  who 
really  influenced  the  Church  were  spiritually  minded ;  they  might 
not  have  his  gifts,  or  his  education;  but  in  access  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  in  spiritual  understanding  they  took  rank  with  him. 
But  the  sphere  of  influence  is  shifting,  and  it  is  being  widened 
more  and  more  to  include  those  whose  judgment  is  more  efficient 
in  organisation  and  business.  This  is  not  to  reflect  upon  their 
value  in  their  own  department,  but  to  point  out  that  they  may  be 
ill-qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  spiritual  values  of  the 
minister  and  the  Church. 
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Then  the  financial  responsibilities  of  the  Church  make  it 
expedient  to  win  the  sympathies  of  the  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  sometimes  an  appeal  is  made  for  judgment  upon  the 
ministry  to  those  who  have  made  no  confession  of  Jesus  Christ; 
so  that  a  minister  acceptable  to  the  spiritual  members  of  the 
Church  becomes  unacceptable  to  the  less  spiritual  or  unspiritual 
members  of  the  congregation,  and  may  be  put  aside. 

This  is  not  an  enquiry  into  the  relations  of  the  minister  to 
the  people,  but  it  is  pointing  out  a  direction  which  Churches  are 
taking,  which  if  continued,  would  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  relation  which  has  preserved  the  spiritual  principle  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  Ministry. 


III. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Denomination  is  interesting;  it 
is  also  critical.  There  are  more  than  2,000  ministers  in  the 
Home  Ministry,  and  there  are  students  continually  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  into  the  ministry.  The  Denomination  has  departed 
from  the  strict  independency  which  marked  it  for  more  than 
three  centuries.  We  now  have  a  Ministerial  Settlement  and 
Sustentation  Scheme  set  up  which  has  been  working  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  The  Superintendents  engaged  under  the  Scheme 
have  the  care  of  Churches  aided  by  the  Scheme,  and  they  are 
assisted  in  their  labours  by  Area  Committees  and  by  the  Central 
Executive.  The  Superintendents  also  may  assist  Churches 
financially  independent,  in  such  ways  as  may  be  open  to  them, 
and  particularly  in  the  direction  of  the  settlement  of  ministers. 
This  is  a  framework  of  mutual  helpfulness  that  has  much  promise 
of  future  benefit  to  all  the  Churches.  It  is  a  framework  also 
which  is  being  severely  tested ;  and  while  some  think  that  it  has 
been  tried  and  is  found  wanting,  others  think  that  it  is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  development  into  a  larger  Scheme  toward  the 
Connexional  or  the  Presbyterian  models. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  this  article  the  Scheme  is  of  value, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  an  approach  to  a  common  responsibility,  and  is 
a  considered  effort  toward  a  vision  of  the  Denomination  no  longer 
consisting  of  many  unconnected  Churches,  but  becoming  one 
Church.  Would  not  the  majority  of  ministers  prefer  to  consider 
themselves  ministers  of  the  whole  Baptist  Church,  ministering  to 
the  local  Church  where  for  the  time  being  their  ministry  is  being 
exercised  ? 

Whence  comes  the  sense  of  “  divine  vocation  ”  that  makes 
the  difference  between  the  layman  and  the  minister?  Does  it 
not  come  from  the  Head  of  the  Church?  Would  not  every  minister 
desire  first  of  all  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  minister  of  Christ? 
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And  does  he  not  derive  what  spiritual  authority  he  possesses 
from  the  Holy  Spirit?  The  seat  of  real  authority  is  not  that  the 
minister  is  the  leader  of  the  Church,  but  that  he  is  a  minister  of 
Christ.  The  recognition  of  this  “  election  ”  to  the  calling  of  the 
ministry  is  the  foundation  fact  that  causes  the  Denomination  to 
be  willing  to  educate  the  student  worthily  in  preparation  for  his 
ministry.  And  it  is  to  safeguard  this  vocation  that  there  is  jealous 
care  that  only  such  men  as  are  divinely  called  shall  be  prepared. 

It  follows  then  that  when  in  the  ministry,  suitable  support 
should  be  provided  for  the  minister  to  do  his  work  unhindered 
by  financial  anxiety.  The  Ministerial  Settlement  and  Sustenta- 
tion  Scheme  was  not  imposed  on  the  Denomination  by  the  will  of 
men,  it  grew  out  of  the  truly  Christian  consciousness  that  the 
ministry  is  a  common  responsibility  to  be  shared  by  all;  and 
because  there  were  such  painful  conditions  of  poverty  that  the 
larger-hearted  could  not  endure  them.  The  Colleges  do  not  exist 
to  prepare  a  form  of  extended  layman;  nor  does  the  Settlement 
and  Sustentation  Scheme  exist  to  sustain  him.  They  exist  to 
prepare  and  to  sustain  the  minister  of  Christ  in  the  discharge  of 
his  ministry  for  Christ. 

This  is  certainly  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  and 
follows  Apostolic  practice.  The  early  Churches  were  very  con¬ 
cerned  for  one  another,  and  assisted  one  another.  The  Apostles 
passed  from  Church  to  Church  as  ministers  of  Christ,  serving 
the  Churches  as  they  were  able;  w’ith  St.  John  settled  and  serving 
a  long  ministry  in  the  Church  at  Ephesus. 

We  are  passing  through  a  critical  time,  and  spiritual  life  is 
at  a  low  ebb.  Some  are  looking  to  “  The  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  ”  to  bring  the  new  glory  to  the  Churches.  There  is  an¬ 
other  way,  and  that  is  a  recovery  of  the  Scriptural  truth  that  the 
Christian  ministry  “  originates  in  a  supernatural  vocation  and 
election  that  call  a  man  out  from  his  fellows  that  he  may  be 
divinely  and  specially  endowed  with  grace  and  ability  to  serve 
them  in  Christ’s  name.”  As  Mr.  Price  so  well  says,  “  Levelling 
up  the  laity  to  the  spiritual  level  given  them  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  does  not  imply  a  levelling  down  of  the  ministry  from  the 
place  of  special  honour  in  which  Baptists  hold  them.” 

Doctrine  can  only  come  out  of  experience;  and  it  seems  to 
the  writer  that  the  larger  service  of  the  Denomination  is  to  be 
fulfilled  only  in  a  richer  experience  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  in 
all  the  Churches.  And  this  will  be  reached,  not  by  a  ministry 
reduced  to  a  practical  working  laymanism,  but  by  a  higher  level 
of  laymanism  and  ministry  founded  on  their  common  relation 
to  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

This  will  bring  minister  and  layman  closer  together;  and 
out  of  the  closer  bond  may  grow  a  doctrine  of  the  ministry  as 
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explicit  and  as  authoritative  as  the  present  doctrine  of  Church 
Fellowship.  This  also  will  bring  Church  and  Church  closer 
together;  and  out  of  the  closer  bond  may  grow  a  Oneness  of 
Church  consciousness  throughout  the  Denomination  which  may 
bring  us  into  the  fuller  life  where  we  shall  have  all  things  in 
common. 

The  fear  of  man  always  tells  him  to  hold  tight  to  what  he 
has,  and  in  .saving  he  loses.  The  divine  voice  ever  calls  to  give 
up  in  order  to  receive;  and  never  more  insistent  and  more 
universal  than  now.  So  great  is  the  need,  so  urgent  is  the  call 
to  the  Church,  of  which  our  Denomination  is  a  part,  that  to 
stand  where  we  are  is  to  fall.  Can  we,  in  our  Churches,  leave 
behind  what  is  little,  and  enter  right  fully  upon  what  is  great? 

W.  H.  HADEN. 


ROGER  WILLIAMS  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  under 
the  patronage  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.  He  entered  Pembroke 
College  at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  January 
1627,  as  the  university  records  .show.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Coke,  he  studied  law.  But  he  took  orders,  and  became  chaplain 
to  Sir  William  Masham  at  Otes  in  Essex — rather  too  early  to 
minister  to  John  Locke.  About  April  1629,  a  marriage  was  being 
mooted,  and  he  wrote  to  the  lady’s  aunt  for  her  consent  (MS. 
Egerton,  2643,  1).  Interesting  light  is  shed  on  his  recent  history, 
quite  explicable  as  Laud  was  now  bishop  of  London  ; — “  It  is 
well  known,  though  I  would  gladly  conceal  myself,  how  a  gracious 
God  and  a  tender  conscience  (as  Balak  said  to  Balaam)  hath 
kept  me  back  from  honour  and  preferment.  Besides  my  former 
offers  and  the  late  New  England  call,  I  have  since  two  several 
livings  proffered  me,  each  of  over  £100  per  annum.”  That 
marriage  did  not  take  place;  he  married  a  High  Laver  girl  in 
December,  and  soon  went  to  New  England.  There,  it  is  well 
known,  he  was  not  wanted  either  at  Boston  or  Salem  or 
Plymouth;  both  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  asked  him  to  move  on; 
he  became  Baptist  for  a  few  months,  began  Indian  missions, 
founded  Rhode  Island,  and  signalised  himself  as  champion  of 
religious  liberty. 


Things  I  miss  in  the  Modern  Pulpit. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Conference  of  the  Rawdon  Brotherhood. 

Not  the  least  unfortunate  thing  about  this  paper  is  the  title. 

It  sounds  censorious,  it  appears  as  if  I,  who  am  the  least  of 
preachers  and  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  preacher,  were  setting 
myself  up  as  a  judge  over  my  fellow  preachers.  But  as  every 
philosopher  knows,  things  are  not  what  they  seem,  appearances 
are  most  deceptive.  Thus  is  it  with  the  title  of  this  paper.  I 
have  chosen  it  simply  because  it  permits  me  to  have  my  say; 
it  is  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  preacher’s  license;  if  I  pass 
judgment  upon  any,  I  pass  it  most  upon  myself. 

Perhaps  a  simple  illustration  will  make  my  intention 
clear.  We  have  all  heard  the  solo  entitled  “  The  Lost  Chord,” 
some  of  us  have  heard  it  so  often  that  we  could  wish  it  had  never 
been  found;  and  zoologists  are  still  searching  for  the  Missing 
Link,  of  whose  discovery  we  shall  all  be  interested  to  hear. 
Now  it  is  of  a  few  Lost  Chords,  or  Missing  Links,  and  New 
Testament  Lost  Chords  or  Missing  Links,  in  the  modern  pulpit 
of  which  I  desire  to  speak.  Of  course  it  will  be  a  generalisation, 
even  an  exaggeration,  the  latter  of  set  purpose,  to  increase  the 
emphasis.  And  here  let  it  be  said,  that  if  such  Chords  or  Links 
are  missing,  then  they  have  been  lost  or  missed  for  the  most  part 
quite  unconsciously,  and  certainly  quite  unintentionally,  I  wot 
that  in  ignorance  we  have  done  it,  brethren.  For  if  we  have 
become  all  things  to  all  men,  then  it  was  only  that  thereby  we 
might  save  some;  it  is  our  very  anxiety  to  commend  the  gospel 
which  has  sometimes  blinded  us  to  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to 
cripple  the  Gospel. 

And  we  must  commend  the  Gospel,  the  preacher  must  always 
seek  to  relate  his  preaching  to  the  thought  of  his  age;  make 
friends  with  the  philosopher,  scientist,  and  psychologist,  whilst  he 
is  in  the  way  with  them,  lest  they  deliver  him  to  the  judge,  and 
the  judge  deliver  him  to  prison,  from  which  he  shall  not  emerge 
until  he  has  paid  the  utmost  farthing  in  useless  obscurity.  But 
the  preacher  must  never  surrender  to  the  philosopher,  or  scientist, 
not  even  to  the  psychologist,  but  he  must  remain  Christian  first 
and  last;  be  more  anxious  to  speak  for  eternity  than  to  speak 
to  his  times. 

To  relate  Christian  convictions  to  modern  thought  needs  must 
be  done ;  to  resign  Christian  convictions  in  the  interest  of  modem 
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thought  must  never  be  done.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  wash  the 
baby  in  the  bath  with  the  freshest  of  water,  another  thing  to  pour 
away  the  baby  with  the  water  of  the  bath.  And  if  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  bad,  then  the  infallibility  of 
the  German,  or  any  other  professor  is  even  worse,  for  the  first 
at  least  only  speaks  ex  cathedra,  whilst  the  second  often  speaks 
ex  prejudicio. 

Furthermore  Christianity  is  an  historical  religion,  not  only 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  rooted  in  facts  which  occurred  in  the  past, 
but  also  in  the  sense,  that  it  must  preserve  unbroken  links  with 
the  past.  It  must  be  ever  old  and  yet  ever  new.  The  distinction 
between  Modernist  and  Fundamentalist  is  false.  We  all  ought 
to  be  Fundamentalists,  or  we  are  not  truly  Christian,  we  all  also 
ought  to  be  Modernists,  or  we  are  not  truly  intelligible.  For 
although  the  Lord  hath  yet  much  more  light  and  truth  to  break 
forth  from  His  word,  it  is  from  His  Word  that  He  hath  more 
light  and  truth  to  break  forth  to  us. 

There  should  not  be  any  vital  Lost  Chords  or  Missing 
Links  in  the  assertions  of  the  modern  pulpit  and  those  of  the 
first  Christian  preachers,  or  the  pulpit  will  be  lost  and  the 
Christian  preacher  will  soon  be  missing  among  men.  All  this  is 
very  obvious,  but  all  this  is  very  important  for  the  people  called 
Baptists,  for  we  claim  to  be  loyal  to  the  New  Testament  above  all 
others.  Loyalty  to  the  New  Testament,  however,  demands  much 
more  than  the  perpetuation  of  any  one  rite  or  sacrament.  He 
is  not  a  true  Baptist  who  only  practises  New  Testament  baptism. 
But  loyalty  to  the  New  Testament  demands  loyalty  to  the  whole 
atmosphere  and  emphasis  of  the  New  Testament.  Now  it  is  just 
this  atmosphere  and  emphasis  so  marked  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  Christian  preaching  in  the  past  which  I  sometimes  miss 
from  the  modern  pulpit. 


1. 

I  miss  the  note  of  urgency,  the  sense  of  men  being  in 
desperate  need,  utterly  undone,  and  altogether  lost.  We  are  very 
much  more  charitable  to-day,  we  are  also  very  much  too  compla¬ 
cent;  if  we  are  less  violent  in  speech  than  our  fathers,  we  are 
also  certainly  less  anxious  about  our  souls.  Indeed,  anything 
savouring  of  moral  or  spiritual  anxiety  is  thought  to  be  morbid; 
whilst  our  fathers  thought  it  to  be  the  sign  of  a  new  creature, 
we  think  it  to  be  the  sign  of  a  neurotic ;  whilst  they  would  pray 
with  a  man  anxious  about  his  soul,  we  pay  for  him  to  consult 
a  nerve  specialist.  Bunyan,  with  his  sense  of  desperate  spiritual 
need,  would,  I  fear,  be  very  uncomfortable  among  many  Christian 
congregations  and  make  them  feel  rather  uncomfortable;  of 
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them  he  would  exclaim  as  he  exclaimed  of  some  of  old — “  But 
the  Philistines  understood  me  not.”  The  direction  of  Evangelist, 

“  Escape  for  thy  life,”  has  somehow  escaped  from  the  lips  of 
the  modern  evangelist,  the  City  of  Destruction  has  long  since 
disappeared  from  the  theological  map,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
gateway  to  hell  anywhere  upon  the  pilgrim  road.  Pilgrims  are 
no  longer  warned  against  missing  the  way,  but  only  against 
putting  down  a  complex. 

Are  we  not  in  some  danger  of  giving  men  the  idea  that  they 
stand  in  no  danger?  “  Fear,”  though  found  in  the  vocabulary  of 
Jesus  Christ,  has  almost  disappeared  from  ours,  whilst  “  Wrath,” 
of  which  Paul  speaks,  we  are  apt  to  dismiss  as  being  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  survival  in  his  thought  of  an  impossible  Jewish  theology. 
We  emphasise  reformation  rather  than  regeneration,  insist  more 
upon  development  than  conversion,  but  although  the  latter  are 
indeed  the  fruit  of  the  former,  yet  they  are  not  one  and 
the  same  thing;  nor  is  turning  over  a  new  leaf  the  same  thing  as 
becoming  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  Sometimes  I  fear 
that  our  present  interest  in  social  reform  is  due  to  the  fact  we 
have  lost  the  conviction  of  the  need  and  the  hope  of  spiritual 
regeneration.  Unable  to  make  men  new  creatures  in  Christ 
Jesus  we  build  them  new  houses  in  the  suburbs.  But  Suburbia, 
however  nice  and  clean,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  or  some  of  us  have  been  mightily  deceived ;  and  important 
as  it  is  to  be  concerned  about  man’s  lost  opportunities,  it  is  even 
more  important  to  be  concerned  with  man’s  lost  estate.  And  the 
note  of  urgency,  the  conviction  that  eternal  issues  are  at  stake 
and  presented  in  the  Gospel,  I  am  bound  to  confess  I  sometimes 
miss  from  the  modem  pulpit. 

The  reasons,  of  course,  are  manifold,  false  ideas  of  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution,  and  impossible  ideas  of  past  theologians 
being  chief,  but  whatever  the  reasons,  the  loss  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  atmosphere  and  emphasis  of  the  New  Testament,  which  it 
is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  make  articulate  to  men.  There 
urgency  is  writ  large;  the  one  thing  upon  which  all  its  writers 
are  agreed  is,  that  apart  from  the  Gospel  all  men  are  lost.  And 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  reconcile  this  conviction  with 
modern  thinking,  and  it  is  difficult,  though  not  so  difficult  to 
reconcile  it  with  modem  history,  yet  we  must  preserve  and  utter 
it  if  we  are  to  remain  true  Christian  preachers.  Indeed,  if  we 
cannot  speak  of  a  lost  world,  how  then  can  we  speak  of  a 
redeemed  world?  but  I  question  if  it  be  of  much  use  to  call  men 
to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Celestial  City  if  there  be  no  City  of 
Destruction.  Nor  is  it  very  convincing  to  portray  Christ  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  going  in  search  of  the  lost  sheep,  if  the  sheep  in 
question  is  not  nor  ever  can  be  lost.  But  the  only  thing  which 
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gives  any  real  meaning  to  the  gospel  of  the  passion  of  God  for 
men  is  the  conviction  of  the  peril  in  which  men  stand;  the  only 
thing  that  makes  the  Cross  tolerable,  intelligible,  is  the  terrible 
predicament  of  the  world,  since  it  is  only  desperate  cases  which 
require  desperate  remedies. 

And  if  absence  of  the  note  of  urgency  is  false  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  certainly  false  to  the 
profoundest  religious  experience.  For  all  his  impossible 
■exaggerations  and  separation  between  man  and  God,  history  and 
revelation,  nevertheless  Barth  is  right  when  he  declares  that  a 
sense  of  crisis,  a  conviction  of  being  in  desperate  need,  is 
central  to  all  deep  religious  experience.  We  must  recover  this 
note  of  urgency  if  the  church  is  to  recover. 

When  thou  hearest  the  fool  rejoicing,  and  he  says — “  It’s  over  and  past 
And  the  wrong  was  better  than  right,  and  hate  turns  into  love  at  the  last. 
And  we  strove  for  nothing  at  all,  and  the  gods  are  fallen  asleep. 

For  so  good  is  this  world  a-growing,  that  the  evil  good  shall  reap,” 
Then  loosen  thy  sword  in  thy  scabbard,  and  settle  the  helm  on  thine  head. 
For  men  betrayed  are  mighty,  and  great  are  the  wrongfully  dead. 


II. 

I  also  miss  the  note  of  certainty,  the  insistence  that  we  have 
a  sure  word  from  the  Lord.  Do  we  not  speak  too  timidly  and 
apologetically  of  the  Gospel  as  if  we  were  not  quite  certain  it 
were  a  Gosp>el,  give  the  impression  like  Micawber  that  we 
are  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  whereas  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  gives  you  the  impression  that  it  could  turn  all  things  up? 
There  is  a  lack  of  finality,  of  authority,  in  many  of  our 
utterances;  the  dictum  of  the  psychologist  is  sometimes  uttered 
with  deeper  reverence  than  the  pronouncements  of  the  apostles. 
We  are  over-anxious  for  the  latest  thing,  so  that  we  often  give 
the  impression  that  the  Church  is  seeking  a  Gospel  rather  than 
entrusted  with  one,  busy  seeking  a  pilgrim  road,  if  haply  she 
may  find  it,  rather  than  passing  along  it  in  triumph.  Too  long 
fiave  we  been  better  at  criticism  than  evangelisation ;  too  eloquent 
concerning  the  things  which  are  surely  doubted  among  us,  too 
silent  concerning  the  things  which  are  surely  believed  among  us. 

Again  the  reasons  are  many;  undigested  Biblical  criticism 
and  cheap  Comparison  of  Religion,  are,  I  suppose,  the  chief. 
But  although,  of  course,  we  must  teach  a  different  idea  of  how 
the  Word  of  God  came  into  being  than  that  which  was  held  by 
our  fathers,  yet  we  ought  to  be  as  certain  as  they,  that  we  have 
a  sure  word  of  God.  For  authorship  does  not  affect  authority, 
and  how  a  thing  came  into  being  detracts  nothing  from  its  worth 
when  it  is  in  being.  The  Word  of  God  still  stands,  whoever 
■uttered  it;  the  promises  of  God  are  sure,  whoever  proclaimed 
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them,  and  no  criticism  of  the  way  the  Gospel  came  into  being  or 
of  how  it  was  given,  detracts  from  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  is 
in  being,  and  has  been  given.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  critic  was 
heard  just  a  little  less  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  herald  just  a  little 
more;  time  to  analyse  less  and  to  assert  more?  For  strange  as 
it  may  sound,  faith  is  still  a  Christian  virtue,  and  that  too,  not 
only  in  the  sense  of  making  an  adventure  upon  God,  but  also  in 
trusting  statements  about  God.  Indeed  how  we  are  to  call  upon 
any  to  make  an  adventure  upon  God  unless  we  first  call  upon 
him  to  believe  certain  statements  about  God,  I  fail  to  see;  but 
the  Christian  life  is  only  possible  to  those  who  hold  the  Christian 
creed;  it  begins  at  least  by  holding  a  form  of  sound  words. 

And  granted  that  other  faiths  have  a  sure  word  from  God, 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  that  fact  detracts  from  the  worth  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  questionable  if  even  Gandhi  is  the  superior  of  the 
humblest  Christian  believer,  but  peradventure  he  that  is  least  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  even  greater  than  he.  Personally,  I  am 
just  a  little  tired  of  the  enthusiasm  of  some  pulpits  for  any  gospel 
but  their  own,  their  assurance  concerning  every  creed  but  the 
one  they  are  expected  to  proclaim.  It  is  possible  to  become  so 
tactful  as  to  become  tasteless,  so  apologetic  as  to  become  in¬ 
effective.  And  once  more  it  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  atmosphere 
and  emphasis  of  the  New  Testament.  Whatever  the  apostles 
were  or  were  not,  at  least  they  were  not  apologetic.  But  certainty, 
that  there  are  some  things  which  if  only  a  man  will  believe  he 
will  be  certainly  saved,  is  central  to  the  New  Testament.  For 
all  their  differences,  its  many  authors  unite  to  cry — “  Eureka, 
we  have  found  what  we  sought — we  have  found  Him  of  whom 
Moses  and  the  prophets  did  write.”  We  must  regain  and  retain 
this  note  of  assurance,  and  with  Paul  exclaim,  “  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  unto 
every  one  that  believeth.” 


III. 

One  other  thing  I  also  miss,  and  that  is  the  note 
of  ecstasy.  If  we  are  not  as  certain  of  our  faith  as  our  fathers, 
I  fear  we  are  also  less  satisfied  by  it,  but  sometimes  we  give  the 
impression  of  being  Jews  rather  than  Christians,  of  making  a 
valiant  attempt  to  keep  a  law,  rather  than  rejoicing  in  the  grace 
in  which  we  stand;  of  trying  vainly  to  get  home  from  the  far 
country,  rather  than  enjoying  music  and  dancing  in  the  house  of 
the  Father.  Do  we  not  speak  too  frequently  of  the  Hill  Difficulty 
and  too  rarely  of  the  Delectable  Mountains?  Certainly  we  call 
upon  men  to  fight  with  Apollyon,  do  we  introduce  them  to  the 
Land  of  Beulah?  If  we  are  too  critical,  we  are  also  too 
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little  lyrical.  Religion  as  a  duty,  and  worship  as  an  exercise, 
we  do  insist  upon,  but  religion  as  a  delight,  and  worship  as  an 
ecstasy,  do  we  insist  upon  this? 

“  Thou,  O  Christ,  art  all  I  want,  more  than  all  in  Thee  I 
find,”  sang  Wesley,  we  too  sing  it.  “  O  Christ,  Christ,  now 
nothing  but  Christ  was  before  my  eyes,”  wrote  Bunyan,  we  still 
quote  it;  but  do  we  offer,  insist  upon,  what  these  sublime 
confessions  imply? 

Are  we  sufficiently  passionate  in  our  declarations  of  the 
passion  of  God,  and  clear  about  the  promises  of  God?  do  we 
praise  as  we  ought?  I  am  aware  that  both  Wesley  and  Bunyan 
were  religious  geniuses  of  the  first  water,  but  to  our  measure  we 
should  be  able  to  testify  of  the  things  of  which  they  sang,  for 
Christianity  is  a  creed  which  ends  in  a  chant,  a  theology  which 
culminates  in  a  doxology,  and  the  Christian  man  should  be  able 
to  exclaim,  not  only,  “  Thou  hast  put  a  new  ideal  in  my  heart,” 
but  more  especially — “  Thou  hast  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth.” 
And  ecstasy,  religion  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  not  only  as  the 
means  to  something  other,  we  must  maintain,  if  the  Christian 
pulpit  is  to  be  maintained ;  we  need  to  be  possessed  of 
enlightened  faces  as  well  as  convinced  minds;  to  sound  the 
seraphic  no  less  than  the  warning  note. 

And  here  I  conclude,  and  I  conclude  with  one  more  quota¬ 
tion  from  Bunyan.  “  So  he  had  Christian  to  a  private  room 
where  he  saw  the  picture  of  a  very  grave  man,  and  this  was  the 
fashion  of  it.  It  had  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  the  best  of  books 
in  its  hands,  the  law  of  truth  was  written  upon  its  lips,  the 
world  was  behind  its  back;  he  stood  as  if  he  pleaded  with  men, 
and  a  crown  of  gold  did  hang  over  his  head.” 

It  is  a  noble  picture  of  the  Christian  preacher,  drawn  by  one 
of  the  noblest  of  Christian  preachers,  and  it  is  an  embodiment  of 
Urgency,  Certainty,  and  Ecstasy,  lacking  which  there  can  be  no 
effective  Christian  preaching. 

G.  H.  RUFFELL  LASLETT. 


The  Religious  Education  of 
Church  Members. 

The  theme  of  this  article  is  the  Church’s  task  of  training  its 
members  in  Christian  thinking  and  living.  It  leaves  on  one 
side  educational  work  among  children,  partly  because  so  much  is 
written  concerning  this  and  so  much  is  well  done,  but  principally 
because  the  equally  necessary  work  of  educating  those  who  enter 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  has  received  comparatively 
little  stress. 

Our  work  is  only  begun  when  a  young  man  or  woman 
surrenders  life  to  Christ.  The  New  Testament  words  which 
describe  this  experience  all  imply  beginnings.  Conversion  indi¬ 
cates  a  new  road  to  be  traversed.  Redemption  suggests  a  new 
owner,  whose  conditions  of  service  must  be  learned.  Regenera¬ 
tion  is  a  birth  into  a  new  and  unfamiliar  environment.  Hence 
training  is  inevitable.  To  go  on  to  any  fullness  of  Christian  life 
is  no  automatic  process.  The  implications  of  the  Gospel  in 
Christian  experience  and  character  are  not  known  instinctively. 
They  have  to  be  thought  out  and  lived  out.  Much  thought  is 
given  to  the  education  of  our  children,  and  to  preparing  them  for 
church  membership,  but  less  thought  is  given  to  the  nurturing  and 
strengthening  of  the  new  life  into  which  they  have  but  entered. 

It  will  be  well  to  make  clear  what  is  our  aim  in  religious 
education.  Our  purpose  could  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  our 
task  is  to  produce  truly  Christian  men  and  women.  We  are 
concerned  with  persons,  and  concerned  with  them  for  their  own 
sake.  We  are  not  concerned  primarily  that  they  should  do  this 
or  that,  but  that  they  should  become  the  Sons  of  God,  living  in 
increasing  measure  the  life  that  Christ  lived  and  which  His  Spirit 
makes  possible  for  us.  Our  question  is  not  what  we  have  taught 
them  to  know,  or  trained  them  to  do,  but  what  we  have  helped 
them  to  become. 

Our  purpose  is  redemptive  through  and  through,  and  always 
evangelistic.  It  is  to  make  God  real,  to  quicken  the  sense  of  His 
presence  so  that  communion  with  Him  becomes  the  habit  and 
principle  of  life,  and  the  saving  experience  of  God  becomes  more 
vital  and  abiding.  We  aim  to  equip  our  Church  members  by 
personal  religion  for  all  the  demands  which  life  makes  upon  them, 
to  establish  Christlike  living  in  all  human  relationships,  to  enable 
them  to  know  the  truth  in  Christ,  and  to  be  strong  to  act  upon 
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it  in  every  detail  of  life,  to  live  in  such  spiritual  communion 
v^rith  Him  that  His  vitality,  purposes,  and  character  become  their 
own.  Our  aim  is  full-grown  men,  throughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  life  and  all  good  works.  That  process  is  clearly  continuous 
and  never  completed.  We  see  what  men  are.  We  see,  too,  what 
they  may  be,  knowing  that  to  as  many  as  receive  Christ  He  gives 
power  to  become  the  Sons  of  God.  The  Christian  life  is  always 
one  of  becoming. 

Few  will  deny  that  there  is  need  for  us  to  give  more  time 
and  thought  to  this  task.  Ignorance  outside  the  Church  is  not 
at  the  moment  our  concern,  but  it  comes,  sometimes,  as  a  shock  to 
discover  the  ignorance  of  those  who  have  been  for  some  years  in 
the  membership  of  a  Christian  fellowship.  The  questions  which 
both  younger  and  older  members  ask  their  minister,  when  the 
stage  of  mutual  confidence  is  reached,  often  reveal  this.  Young 
Christians  who  have  sincerely  surrendered  their  lives  to  Christ 
are  often  far  from  realising  what  that  surrender  involves.  Their 
dedication  is  often  indefinite  in  content.  Surrender  to  God  may 
be  separated  from  devotion  to  man,  and  they  have  yet  to  be 
shown  that  Christian  living  affects  the  whole  of  their  life  and 
every  relationship,  that,  e.g.  it  concerns  honesty  in  business 
and  the  consecration  of  the  sex  instinct.  Others  hold  for  years 
unchristian  conceptions  of  God,  largely  based  on  Old  Testament 
ideas,  harbouring  fears  and  resentments  and  misgivings  towards 
God  which  hinder  their  joy  in  religion  all  the  more  because  such 
feelings  are  rarely  voiced.  Many  believe  in  prayer  theoretically, 
but  have  ceased  to  pray,  not  through  lack  of  faith,  but  because 
they  have  never  learned  how  to  use  time  for  prayer  wisely  and 
profitably.  The  Bible  is  an  unintelligible  book  to  many.  They 
do  not  know  where  to  begin  nor  how  to  get  profit  from  it.  There 
is  a  mistiness  about  Christian  doctrines  which  makes  them  a  prey 
to  any  definite  dogmatic  assertion.  The  ranks  of  now  religions 
like  Christian  Science  are  largely  composed  of  former  members 
or  adherents  of  Christian  Churches. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  who  are  ministers  forget  too  often 
that  what  is  accepted  and  commonplace  to  us  after  several  years 
of  theological  training  and  more  years  of  regular  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  of  devotional  life  is  often  almost  completely  unknown 
ground  to  those  in  our  care.  It  is  salutary  to  go  back  to  our 
earlier  days  and  realise  how  little  we  knew,  how  vague  was  our 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  of  Christian  truth,  and  of  the  implications 
of  our  faith,  when  first  we  entered  on  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

The  Church  has  two  great  assets  when  she  attempts  the 
work  of  religious  education.  The  first  is  the  widespread  desire 
for  knowledge  and  for  guidance.  There  is  a  hunger  for  truth 
which  can  be  held  with  the  strength  of  mind  and  emotion,  and  a 
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wistful  longing  for  a  deeper  experience  of  spiritual  life.  The 
second  is  our  freedom  to  follow  our  own  line.  Education  in  our 
secular  schools  is  often  hampered  by  the  lack  of  this  freedom. 
Whatever  may  be  the  desires  of  the  head  and  staff  of  a  school, 
they  are  limited  by  the  wishes  of  the  parents  that  their  child 
shall  reach  a  certain  examination  standard,  and  behind  the  parents 
are  employers  who  often  demand  some  such  qualification.  But 
we  are  free  to  organise  our  Church  life  for  the  development  of 
personality,  and  to  use  any  means  and  methods  which  we  believe 
will  further  the  process  of  growth. 

Our  methods  must,  of  course,  vary,  because  individuals  are 
individual,  and  communities  differ  so  widely,  but  there  are  two 
primary  ways  in  which  men  are  trained  in  Christian  life  and 
thought.  They  are  educated  by  the  transmission  of  facts  and 
by  living  in  a  fellowship.  These  cannot  be  separated.  A  strong 
religious  fellowship  cannot  be  built  up  without  knowledge,  and 
the  imparting  of  information  is  of  little  value  unless  it  is  turned 
into  the  stuff  of  actual  living.  But  here  we  can  consider  them 
in  turn. 

The  imparting  of  the  historical  facts  of  our  religion  is  an 
important  part  of  our  method  of  education.  The  Christian 
religion  is  based  on,  and  bound  up  with,  an  historical  revelation. 
It  is  not  entirely  subjective,  but  deals  with  a  reality  as  real  as  that 
with  which  science  deals.  Our  conviction  is  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
the  innermost  nature  of  that  reality  is  revealed.  That  revelation 
is  a  revelation  in  time,  and  can  be  studied  in  our  Lord’s  life  and 
teaching,  and  in  the  work  of  Hi's  Spirit  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
world.  The  beginner  in  the  Christian  life  is  no  Columbus,  sailing 
out  into  uncharted  seas.  He  possesses  the  guidance  of  our  Lord’s 
life  on  earth,  the  experience  of  countless  voyagers  of  the  past, 
and  the  riches  of  their  thought  concerning  their  experience  of 
God. 

Hence  part  of  our  educational  work  consists  in  making 
available  for  our  members  the  riches  of  our  Christian  history. 
They  need  instruction  in  our  Lord’s  life  and  teaching,  in  the  long 
preparation  for  His  coming  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  record  of  His  life  in  the  early  Church  and  in  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  Church  to  this  day.  They  must  be  helped  to 
understand  the  Bible,  so  that  they  can  read  it  profitably,  arid  to 
enter  into  that  heritage  of  truth  which  past  generations  of 
Christian  scholars  and  saints  have  built  up  out  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  of  God  in  life.  Our  task  is  to  enlarge  and  deepen 
their  understanding  of  the  facts  on  which  Christianity  rests,  the 
rich  content  of  Christian  experience,  belief  and  doctrine. 

Somehow  or  other  we  have  to  get  this  knowledge  effectively 
imparted.  Obviously  the  pulpit  will  have  a  share  in  this  work. 
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Sermons  are  the  only  opportunity  for  instruction  that  many  get. 
Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  a  teaching  pulpit  ministry.  The 
capacity  of  hearers  varies  greatly.  Sermons  which  aim  only  at 
instruction  are  apt  to  be  impersonal  and  ineffective  and  lacking 
in  the  prophetic  note.  It  is  easy  to  kill  the  sermon  without  curing 
ignorance.  Yet  more  might  be  done  by  brief  courses,  by  the  use 
of  the  Church  year,  by  monthly  lectures  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
sermon.  And  there  is  always  the  question  whether  two  preaching 
services  is  the  best  way  of  using  those  hours. 

One  reason  why  the  pulpit  is  not  an  ideal  method  of  con¬ 
veying  instruction  is  that  it  gives  hearers  no  opportunity  of 
question,  contradiction  or  giving  their  own  contribution.  Know¬ 
ledge  is  more  effectively  imparted  if  there  is  close  co-operation 
between  teacher  and  taught,  and  there  is  growing  witness  to  the 
value  of  small  groups  where  there  can  be  free  play  of  question 
and  answer,  the  frank  expression  of  difficulties  and  objections, 
and  the  knowledge  of  one  can  be  supplemented  or  corrected  by 
the  experience  of  another.  Our  instruction  fails  unless  we  are 
winning  a  response  and  enabling  others  to  think  for  themselves. 
Plutarch  wrote  :  “  The  soul  is  not  a  vessel  to  be  filled  but  a  hearth 
to  be  made  to  glow,’"  and  our  present  methods  often  leave  the 
great  part  of  our  membership  passive  and  no  fire  is  kindled. 
The  advantage  of  groups  is  that  we  can  win  the  co-operation  of 
those  we  seek  to  train.  They  promote  fellowship  in  thinking  as 
in  other  directions  and  can  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
type  of  mind  and  interest.  To  adapt  familiar  words,  you  can 
teach  some  of  the  people  all  the  time.  But  you  cannot  teach  all 
the  people  all  the  time.  Yet  the  group  system  goes  far  towards 
achieving  this.  The  Bible,  theology,  the  Missionary  enterprise, 
social  and  international  questions,  can  all  be  worked  at  in  groups. 

But  imparting  information  is  only  part  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion.  The  more  knowledge  we  have  the  better,  but  Christianity 
is  a  way  of  living.  There  is  a  certain  suspicion  of  education  in 
some  quarters,  the  impression  that  scholarship  and  devotion  are 
not  good  yokefellows.  That  suspicion  would  be  justified  if  we 
ever  regarded  the  acquisition  of  religious  information  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  spiritual  and  moral  vitality.  If  Christian  training  meant 
simply  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  we  should  hold  no  brief  for 
it.  We  are  out  to  awaken  a  personal  response  to  the  Gospel  in  its 
fullness.  Instruction  alone  is  insufficient.  It  is  in  living  out  that 
teaching  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  and  in  all  life  that  men 
enter  into  the  riches  of  Christian  experience. 

Many  of  us  have  reason  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  God  for  the 
religious  training  of  our  homes.  That  training  consisted  not 
chiefly  in  any  formal  teaching  but  In  the  fact  that  religion  was 
really  lived  there.  That  which  we  received  unawares  was  more 
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effective  in  our  salvation  than  any  definite  instruction.  What  is 
true  of  a  home  is  true  of  a  school.  The  headmaster  of  one  of 
our  well-known  schools  replied  thus  to  the  question,  “  Where  in 
your  curriculum  do  you  teach  religion?  ” — “  We  teach  it  all  day. 
We  teach  it  in  arithmetic  by  accuracy,  in  language  by  learning  to 
say  what  we  mean,  yea,  yea  and  nay,  nay,  in  history  by  humanity, 
in  geography  by  breadth  of  mind,  in  handicraft  by  thoroughness. 
We  teach  it  in  astronomy  by  reverence,  in  the  playground  by  fair 
play.  We  teach  it  by  tenderness  to  animals,  by  courtesy  to 
servants,  by  good  manners  to  one  another,  by  truthfulness  in  all 
things.  We  teach  it  by  showing  to  children  that  we,  their  elders, 
are  their  friends  and  not  their  enemies.”  If  this  reply  seems  to 
lack  the  historical  element,  it  yet  enforces  the  formative  value  of 
the  life  of  a  fellowship.  Should  not  a  Church  exercise  the  same 
kind  of  influence  as  a  good  home  or  school,  the  unconscious  effect 
of  sharing  in  a  community  where  a  certain  quality  of  life  is 
displayed?  Our  task  is  to  make  our  Churches  the  place  where 
religion  is  real  to  our  younger  members  because  it  is  lived.  We 
educate  by  the  spirit  of  our  worship,  by  the  expression  of  our 
faith  in  acts  of  service,  by  sharing  with  one  another  our  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Christian  life  as  it  works  out  in  the  challenges 
and  demands  of  life  about  us,  by  the  degree  in  which  truth,  up¬ 
rightness  and  love  reign  amongst  us.  Apart  from  this,  our 
instruction  has  little  weight.  Like  Penelope  we  undo  in  one  hour 
the  work  we  have  done  in  another.  Our  work  of  education  is 
ineffective  if  the  life  of  the  whole  Church  be  less  than  Christian 
in  temper  and  outlook. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  are  as  obvious  as  they  are 
numerous.  It  would  seem  that  all  we  need  is  a  perfect  minister, 
perfect  teachers  and  perfect  members.  The  minister  usually  has 
his  hands  full,  though  not  always  profitably  full.  To  be  hard¬ 
working  is  good,  but  what  we  are  working  hard  at  is  equally 
important.  Yet  we  need  more  leaders.  It  is  not  a  one-man  task. 
And  if  a  Church  honestly  set  itself  to  the  work  of  religious 
education,  would  not  more  leaders  be  forthcoming?  There  is 
often  material  we  are  not  using. 

Many  will  not  desire  to  be  taught.  But  some  do,  and  these 
will  become  the  leaders  in  Christian  life  and  thought.  The  fetish 
of  numbers  has  no  authority  over  us.  Jesus  poured  out  His 
riches  on  twelve  men,  and  one  of  these  was  a  failure.  Though 
numbers  are  few,  if  we  have  a  long  view  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
spend  considerable  time  and  thought  in  helping  to  grow  our  own 
leadership. 

In  any  case,  whatever  the  difficulties,  we  need  a  policy.  We 
get  nowhere  by  the  method  of  muddle-headedness.  Many  of  us 
are  just  “  carrying  on  ”  as  our  predecessors  did.  Our  form  of 
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worship,  the  organisation  of  our  Church  life,  are  much  the  same 
as  fifty  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  change  in  habits, 
education  and  outlook.  We  are  sometimes  like  the  small  shop¬ 
keepers  in  face  of  the  multiple  stores,  rather  bewildered  and  hurt 
that  people  do  not  patronise  us  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 
It  would  help  us  to  review  what  is  being  done  and  to  examine 
carefully  what  has  been  taught,  and  how  it  has  been  taught,  for 
the  last  two  years  from  the  pulpit  and  in  each  organisation. 
Then,  with  the  needs  and  standing  of  our  membership  in  view, 
to  decide  what  we  want  to  achieve,  and  to  hammer  out  some 
equivalent  to  the  Five  Years’  Plan.  It  may  be  possible  to  do  but 
little,  but  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  doing  what  we  can. 

Our  vision  has  been  expressed  in  unforgettable  words — “  He 
gave  some  to  be  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some, 
evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers;  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  unto  the  work  of  ministering,  unto  the  building  up 
of  the  body  of  Christ;  till  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  full-grown 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ. 

FRANK  BUFFARD. 


EDWARD  WALLIN  was  second  pastor  of  Maze  Pond,  the 
church  formed  in  1691  by  those  members  of  Reach’s  church  in 
Southwark  who  disliked  singing.  He  was  called  to  preach  about 
the  end  of  the  century,  and  in  1703,  when  he  was  25  years  old, 
he  accepted  the  call  to  succeed  Samuel  Mee.  The  church  was 
poor,  and  he  was  one  of  the  many  Baptist  pastors  who  sup¬ 
ported  themselves  by  keeping  a  school.  His  ministry  lasted 
thirty  years,  and  in  June,  1733,  he  was  buried  in  the  yard  behind 
his  meeting-house,  whence  in  1814  Walter  Wilson  published  the 
inscription.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  John  Gill,  and 
printed. 

Edward  had  five  children  buried  in  the  same  vault.  Also  a 
son  Benjamin,  born  1711,  brought  up  at  John  Needham’s  school 
in  Hitchin.  On  15  November  1733,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mildred 
Poultry  and  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  he  married  Sarah  Heathfield, 
of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  being  himself  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Edmond  the  King.  In  1740,  "  by  the  unanimous  desire  of  a  few 
people  he  succeeded  his  father  ”  as  pastor  at  Maze  Pond,  and 
“  for  more  than  forty  years  rendered  a  large  congregation  happy.” 

Though  the  Wallins  were  of  Swedish  descent,  they  seem  to 
have  made  no  attempt  to  plant  Baptist  churches  in  Sweden ;  that 
did  not  take  place  till  1848. 


Experiments  1  have  made. 

In  Evangelism. 

IT  is  with  a  certain  amount  of  reluctance  that  I  respond  to  the 
call  to  tell  the  story  of  some  experiments  I  have  made.  My 
reluctance,  however,  is  overcome  by  the  fact  that  the  recital  of 
them,  may,  in  these  difficult  days,  be  an  inspiration  to  others. 
The  church  where  these  experiments  were  tried  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  artisan  population.  Burdened  with  the 
thought  of  how  to  reach  the  people,  the  idea  came  to  me  to  take 
the  Sunday  morning  congregation  on  an  organised  visitation 
campaign  of  the  neighbourhood.  When  the  matter  came  before 
the  church  meeting,  no  great  enthusiasm  was  shown,  neither  was 
there  any  opposition  expressed.  It  was,  however,  decided  to 
make  the  attempt.  From  the  register  of  voters,  it  was  found 
that  in  a  very  clearly-defined  area,  bounded  by  four  main  streets, 
with  the  church  almost  in  the  centre,  there  were  nearly  1,000 
houses.  The  plan  of  campaign  was  to  visit  these,  through  the 
agency  of  100  workers  and  to  do  it  on  a  Sunday  morning  when 
most  people  were  at  home,  the  workers  as  far  as  possible  to  work 
in  pairs.  The  whole  area  was  divided  into  50  districts,  con¬ 
sisting  roughly  of  20  houses  in  each.  Forms  were  prepared 
giving  the  name  and  address  of  each  householder  (taken  from  the 
voters  list).  The  questions  on  the  form  were  (1)  Are  they 
attached  to  any  place  of  worship?  (2)  Are  there  any  children 
in  the  home?  (3)  If  so,  do  they  attend  a  Sunday  School?  The 
workers  were,  by  discreet  enquiries,  to  fill  in  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  After  all  the  arrangements  were  made  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  workers  would  be  forthcoming.  No 
one  was  to  be  asked  personally,  but  simply  an  api)eal  made  from 
the  pulpit  for  volunteers.  When  the  great  day  arrived  it  was  a 
delight  to  find  that  nearly  70  friends  had  responded  to  the  call. 
A  short  service  was  held  in  the  church  for  prayer  and  the  reading 
of  the  sending  forth  of  the  70  disciples.  The  right  atmosphere 
was  thus  created  for  the  work.  The  visitors  were  urged  to  have 
talks  with  the  people  about  the  things  that  matter  and  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  literature  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion.  They 
went  forth  in  fear  and  trembling,  but  they  returned  with 
rejoicing.  When  the  completed  forms  were  handed  in  at  a 
crowded  evening  service,  everyone  reported  how  graciously  they 
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had  been  welcomed  and  one  worker  stated  that  he  would  not  have 
missed  the  experience  for  ilOO. 

The  examination  of  the  forms  showed  that  945  calls  had 
been  made  and  801  people  had  been  interviewed.  The  visitors 
reported  that  many  people  were  very  anxious  to  explain  that 
they  were  attached  to  some  place  of  worship,  but  on  enquiry  it 
was  found  that  the  attachment  was  very  slight  indeed.  The  most 
definite  results  were  seen  in  the  fact  that  over  30  children  joined 
the  Sunday  School,  the  teachers  having  followed  up  the  cases  of 
non-attendance.  A  very  deep  impression  was  made  on  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  church  was  brought  into  closer  contact 
with  the  needs  of  the  people. 

About  twelve  months  after  the  above  experience  I  made 
another  experiment.  A  party  of  students  from  Spurgeon’s 
College  spent  the  last  week  of  their  summer  vacation  in  an 
Open-air  Campaign  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Church. 

The  programme  was  as  follows — the  men  met  each  morning 
in  my  vestry  for  prayer  and  conference,  while  the  afternoons 
were  devoted  to  door  to  door  visitation.  After  tea  there  was 
a  further  time  of  prayer  and  preparation  for  the  Open-air 
Meeting.  The  General  Subject  for  the  meetings  was,  “  Christ, 
the  Lord  of  all  Life.”  The  topics  were  as  follows — 

“  The  World  Chaos  and  the  Way  Out.” 

“True  and  False  Ideas  about  God.” 

“  How  God  comes  to  us.” 

“  How  We  get  to  God.” 

“  Fellowship  and  Prayer.” 

“  The  Great  Adventure  of  following  Christ.” 

The  meetings  were  not  of  the  stereotyped  order.  There  was 
no  singing  and  only  a  short  prayer  at  the  close.  Two  addresses 
were  given  on  the  advertised  subject  and  as  a  rule  each  speaker 
took  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  definite 
appeal  by  the  leader.  After  each  address  an  opportunity  was 
given  for  questions  and  these  were  varied  in  number  and  value. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  crowd,  and  it  was  very 
remarkable  how  many  men  would  stand  listening,  sometimes  for 
nearly  two  hours.  The  Sunday  Services  were,  of  course,  in  the 
Church,  and  were  conducted  by  the  students.  They  also 
addressed  the  Men’s  Meeting,  took  senior  classes  in  the  school 
and  finished  up  with  a  largely  attended  after  meeting.  The 
campaign  closed  with  a  crowded  meeting  in  the  Lecture  Hall  and 
those  who  were  present  are  not  likely  to  forget  it.  Over  20 
persons  openly  confessed  their  desire  to  follow  Christ.  It  was  a 
glorious  week  and  the  influence  of  it  will  ever  remain  a  glad  and 
fruitful  memory.  The  students  worked  as  one  man,  their 
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fellowship  was  delightful,  their  enthusiasm  was  intense,  and  their 
message  was  delivered  as  men  who  were  sure. 

The  third  experiment  was  made  quite  recently,  and  this  time 
the  work  was  done  by  a  party  of  students  from  the  Baptist 
Women’s  Training  College.  The  programme  was  much  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year,  save  that  more  time  was  spent  in  visiting 
and  the  meetings  were  held  indoors  and  were  specially  for  girls 
and  women.  The  outstanding  feature  of  this  experiment  was 
undoubtedly  the  visiting,  and  it  proved  the  value  of  trained 
workers  and  the  need  for  a  church  in  an  artisan  neighbourhood 
to  have  a  deaconess.  The  question  may  be  asked,  “  Have  these 
experiments  been  worth  while?”  My  reply  is  an  emphatic 
“  Yes.”  It  is  true  they  did  not  achieve  what  I  expected.  The 
so-called  “  man  in  the  street  ”  was  not  influenced  to  the  extent 
that  he  became  a  regular  attendant  at  the  church,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  that  came  to  the  church 
itself.  It  brought  a  new  life  and  a  deeper  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people  at  our  doors. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  church  must  take  her  courage  in 
both  hands  and  make  experiments.  She  has  too  long  been  con¬ 
tent  to  remain  in  the  old  ruts  and  the  new  age  demands  new 
methods  of  reaching  the  people  and  the  best  methods  can  only 
be  discovered  by  experiments. 

ALEX.  COLLIE.. 

“  In  Evangelism  ”  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
different  writers  under  the  general  title,  “  Experiments  I  Have 
Made.”  In  the  July  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  the  Rev.  T.  Percy 
George,  of  Birmingham,  will  write  on  “  The  Problem  of  the 
Morning  Service.” 


The  First  Leeds  Baptist  Church. 

The  story  of  the  first  Baptist  meeting  house  erected  in  Leeds, 
familiarly  known  as  the  Old  Stone  Chapel,  extends  from 
1779  to  1826,  a  period  which  coincides  with  the  life  work  of  one 
man,  Thomas  Langdon;  before  1779  there  were  Baptists  in 
Leeds,  of  course,  that  date  merely  representing  the  significant 
determination  to  have  a  permanent  meeting-place;  and  after 
1826  the  new  chapel  called  South  Parade  became  the  mother  of 
the  large  family  we  know  to-day  in  Leeds. 

1. 

The  movement  to  form  organised  Baptist  churches  in  York¬ 
shire  dates  only  from  the  eighteenth  century,  and  although  there 
is  no  need  to  retrace  here  the  story  so  well  told  in  the  centenary 
volume  of  the  Yorkshire  Association  {The  Baptists  of  Yorkshire, 
1912),  one  or  two  points  would  seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  Leeds 
and  the  West  Riding.  It  was  a  village  movement,  and  the 
churches  were  poor  in  the  double  sense  that  they  possessed  not 
much  wealth  and  (with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions)  few  learned 
men;*  nonconformist  disabilities  were  felt  more  in  towns;  and 
the  Leeds  church  was  not  too  rich  in  material  things  until  the 
nineteenth  century  began,  as  its  minister’s  vicissitudes  will  show. 
Archbishop  Herring’s  visitation  returns  of  1743^  show  that  there 
were  Baptist  circles  in  Bradford,  Gildersome,  Guiseley,  Hudders¬ 
field,  and  especially  Rawdon,  all  not  too  distant  from  Leeds;  by 
the  middle  of  the  century  there  were  nearly  a  dozen  chapels  in 
the  West  Riding;  and  when  the  economic  position  of  Leeds  is 
borne  in  mind,  an  early  influence  by  these  neighbouring  com¬ 
munities  seems  almost  obvious.  Yet  there  is  little  evidence  of  it, 
until  1760. 

In  1672,  the  Presbyterians  raised  a  meeting  house  in  Leeds 
called  the  “  New  Chapel  ”  at  Mill  Hill,  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
Stretton  became  its  minister.  Oliver  Heywood,^  on  one  of  his 

1  Whitley,  History  of  British  Baptists,  198;  Memoir  of  Dr.  Steadman, 
p.  234  (letter  of  December  28,  1805);  for  some  of  the  exceptions,  Rev. 
D.  Glass,  Trans.  Bapt.  Hist.  Soc.,  N.S.,  III,  178. 

2  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  record  series,  4  vols.  At  IV, 
241  are  collected  the  reference  to  Baptists.  Is  it  without  significance  that 
nearly  all  the  influential  members  of  the  Old  Chapel  were  engaged  in 
the  wool  trade,  which  required  visits  to  and  from  nearby  villages? 

^  The  Rev.  0.  Heywood,  B.A.,  1630-1702;  his  autobiography  [&c.l, 
ed.  Horsfall  Turner,  4  vols.,  1881-5.  I,  341.  On  Stretton  see  Thoresby 
Society,  vol.  xi.,  D.  H.  Atkinson,  R.  Thoresby,  1885,  etc.  Elkanan 
Hickson  (d.  Nov.  1694)  was  the  son  of  Robert  Hickson  (d.  1681)  both 
friends  of  Thoresby  and  Heywood;  see  Atkinson,  op.  cit.,  I,  51,  etc. 
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numerous  visits  to  Leeds,  came  there  in  August,  1677 ;  “  on 
Lord’s  day,  August  5,  1677,  I  was  to  preach  at  Leeds  for  Mr. 
iitreaton  and  preaching  in  the  forenoon  at  Mr.  Elk.  Hicksons 
there  was  a  great  number  .  .  .  [&c.]  Then  upon  the  Wednesday 
at  lecture  there  was  a  great  assembly  of  all  sorts,  presbiterian, 
independant,  prelatical,  Anabaptist  of  all  sorts,  strange  faces 
that  never  were  there  before,  W  H  being  an  Anab ;  being  askt 
how  he  likt  me  ans :  who  can  chuse  but  like  him  well,  he  is  a 
wel  accomplisht  man,  these  things  coming  to  my  eye  and  ear  did 
too  much  tickle  me  with  vain-glorious  conceits  of  myself  .  .  .” 

There  is  no  further  trace  of  W.  H.  and  the  others  at  Leeds; 
but  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  the  labours  of  William 
Mitchel,”*  of  Rossendale,  at  Hunslet  as  early  as  1694  are  known, 
that,  however,  being  before  he  had  definitely  adopted  the  Baptist 
position.  The  next  Baptist  name  to  be  met  is  that  of  Thomas 
Hardcastle,  the  son  of  Thomas  Hardcastle  ejected  from  Shadwell 
and  a  friend  of  Heywood’s;  Thomas  Hardcastle  the  second  gave 
land  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting  house  at  Gildersome  in  1707, 
signed  the  first  Confession  of  faith  of  Rawdon  church  in  1715, 
was  an  elder  in  1714  of  that  church,  but  resigned  the  office  in 
October,  1744,  because  of  his  distant  residence.  He  lived  at 
Woodhouse  in  the  parish  of  Leeds.^  “  It  is  rather  strange  that 
after  all  the  work  of  Mitchel  and  Moore,  no  permanent  cause 
had  arisen  in  Leeds.” 

The  Leeds  Baptist  church  took  its  origin  in  a  newly-formed 
congregational  church  in  Leeds  with  John  Edwards®  as  its 

4  Overend,  History  of  the  Ebeneccr  Baptist  church,  Bacup,  1912;  p.  57 
(letter  of  1691),  73  (letter  of  1694),  David  Crosley’s  visit  to  Leeds  in 
June  1691  is  also  referred  to,  p.  55  (cf.  p.  35),  Burley  is  mentioned,  and 
it  is  also  stated  (p.  92)  that  the  meeting-house  of  Josiah  Westerman  at 
Hunslet  Hall  was  a  regular  station  for  Crosley  and  Mitchel,  but  no 
evidence  is  quoted  as  regards  Crosley.  The  episode  is  interesting  for 
Crosley  was  Baptist  by  1691,  and  Mitchel  at  any  rate  by  about  1695;  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  connection  dropped  there  and  then,  but  nothing 
permanently  Baptist  seems  to  have  followed  their  labours  here.  J.  Moore 
is  also  mentioned,  p.  31,  34,  58,  &c. 

5  Information  kindly  supplied^  by  Rev.  D.  Glass  from  the  Rawdon 
chureh  book.  History  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Gildersome,  1888,  p.  19,  22. 
From  an  indenture  concerning  Gildersome  church  of  1726  it  is 
gathered  that  T.  Hardcastle  was  at  “  Great  Woodhouse  in  the  parish 
of  Leeds,”  but  a  memo  of  1751  speaks  of  Thomas  Hardcastle  of 
Gildersome;  a  further  memo  of  1774  refers  to  Thomas  Hardcastle  as 
“  grandson  and  heir-at-law  of  Thomas  Hardcastle  of  Great  Woodhouse,” 
(MS.  notes  of  W.  R.  Bilbrough).  There  is  a  notice  to  the  creditors 
and  debtors  of  the  late  Thos.  Hardcastle  of  Woodhouse,  wool  stapler, 
in  Leeds  Mercury,  17  Dec.,  1796. 

6  Miall,  Congregationalism  in  Yorkshire,  1868;  p.  305;  based  on  notes 
by  Rev.  T.  Scales,  the  successor  of  Edwards  (d.  1785)  in  1819.  It  is 
unlikely,  we  may  note  in  passing,  that  the  great  awakening  of  conscience 
made  by  Wesley  in  Leeds  was  altogether  without  its  effect  on  Baptists 
(e.g.,  Aug.,  1778). 
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minister,  formerly  a  preacher  in  Wesley’s  connexion,  “  but  con¬ 
verted  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  ”  ; 
this  church  worshipped  at  the  White  Chapel,  built  for  them  in 
1754.  Edwards  was  “  located  for  a  time  at  Leeds,  where  the 
Society  was  much  divided.  ...  As  Edwards’  views  more 
resembled  those  of  Whitefield  than  Wesley,  he  and  many  others 
withdrew  themselves  and  formed  a  separate  congregation,  much 
increased  by  defections  from  Call  Lane  [Independent]  .  .  .  Some 
persons  came  even  from  Bradford  to  profit  by  Mr.  Edwards” 
ministry.” 

Now  it  is  known  that  Dr.  Fawcett  in  his  youth  united  with 
a  number  of  people  who  had  left  the  Wesleyan  connexion  at 
Bradford  and  who  came  to  hear  Edwards;  there  was  immediately 
an  endeavour  to  begin  a  Bradford  cause,  and  in  this  partly  is  the 
origin  of  the  Westgate  Baptist  church;  W.  Crabtree  was  its  first 
minister  and  it  was  his  services  that  Fawcett  often  attended,  and 
by  whom  Fawcett  was  baptised  in  1758.^  Then,  certainly  by 
1760,®  “  several  members  of  the  Independent  church  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  J.  Edwards  at  the  White  Chapel  in  Leeds,  were, 
by  reading  the  New  Testament,  led  to  call  in  question  the  validity 
of  Infant  sprinkling.  The  church  of  Christ  at  Bradford,  and 
their  esteemed  pastor,  Mr.  C[rabtree]  were  by  these  petitioned 
to  come  over  and  help  them  in  their  enquiries  into  the  divine 
will.  A  letter  to  this  effect,  dated  April  23rd,  1760,  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Crabtree  signed  by  four  persons.  Five  persons  were  soon 
after  baptised  and  received  into  full  communion  with  the  church 
at  Bradford;  these  were  followed  by  six  more  .  .  .”  Fawcett’s 
diary®  gives  the  exact  date  of  the  baptism  of  these  five  first 
members  :  under  May  25th,  1760,  he  records,  “  This  day  six 
persons  were  added  to  our  number,  five  of  whom  came  from 
Leeds.”  It  is  also  known  from  his  diary  that  James  Hartley,  of 
Haworth,  visited  Leeds  about  this  time.  And  Leeds  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  publishing  centre  for  Baptist  opinion  in  the  sixties 
and  seventies;  Griffith  Wright  issued  from  his  press  here  the 
numerous  pamphlets  of  men  like  Fawcett,  Dan  Taylor,  or  W. 
Crabtree. 

The  Baptist  interest  in  Leeds  grew  and  there  was  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  secure  some  permanency  in  the  seventies.  About 
1775,  a  soldier  in  a  regiment  stationed  at  Leeds,  and  recently 
moved  from  St.  Albans,  used  to  preach  acceptably,  we  may 
infer,  to  the  people  at  Leeds.*®  His  name  was  Luke  Haywood; 
and  becoming  friendly  with  the  minister  of  the  Gildersome 

7  An  account  of  the  life,  ministry  and  writings  of  the  late  John 
Fcnvcett,  DD.  [by  J.  Fawcett,  junior],  1818,  p.  36,  p.  40. 

^Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  IVm.  Crabtree,  by  I.  Mann,  181S,  p.  36. 

9  Fawcett,  op.  cit.,  57.  On  Hartley,  ibid.,  67. 

*®J.  Stuart,  Beechen  Grove  Baptist  church,  Watford,  1907,  p.  34. 
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church,  Rev.  James  Ashworth,  he  was  baptised  by  him  on  August 
1st,  1776.”  His  regiment  was  drafted  soon  afterwards  to  Fort 
George,  and  while  there  his  discharge  was  procured,  and  by  the 
middle  of  1777  he  had  settled  at  Watford;  he  was  given  a 
formal  call  there  on  September  17th,  1777,  supported  by  a 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Ashworth’s  of  July  3rd  of  that  year. 
But  the  Leeds  church  had  also  desired  him  to  settle  among  them 
and  had  offered  a  credit  of  £20  or  £30  for  his  discharge,  a  large 
sum  for  so  poor  a  church. 

Undismayed  the  people  at  Leeds  struggled  on — there  must 
have  been  a  mere  handful  of  them — and  in  January,  1779,  they 
hired  rooms  in  the  Old  Assembly  rooms,  Kirkgate,  and  fitted 
them  up  as  a  preaching  station;  Dr.  J.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  J. 
Parker  preached  at  the  opening  services,  the  former  delivering 
“  a  very  ingenious  sermon  from  Nehemiah  iv.  2,  ‘  What  do  these 
feeble  Jews?’”  In  May,  1779,  about  sixteen  persons  were 
immersed  at  the  Nether  Mills,  and  formed  into  a  church,  being 
supplied  by  ministers  in  the  district.*^  The  congregation 
increasing,  application  was  made  to  the  academy  at  Bristol  for  a 
supply,  and  on  June  3rd,^^  a  student  not  yet  twenty-four  years 
old,  Thomas  Langdon,  came  to  Leeds  for  the  first  time  and 
instantly  pleased.  His  visit  proved  to  be  so  important  that  the 
month  of  June,  1779,  is  the  end  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leeds 
Baptist  history;  henceforward  the  record  is  unfaltering.  The 
building  of  the  stone  chapel  was  begun  early  in  1780,  and  was 
completed  in  July,  1781 ;  at  the  opening  services.  Dr.  Fawcett 
was  again  one  of  the  preachers,  with  Rev.  J.  Ashworth : 
Fawcett’s  text  was  Gen.  xxviii.  17. 


II. 

Thomas  Langdon  was  born  on  September  15th,  1755,  at 
Ulfculm  in  Devonshire.*^  His  father  was  a  deacon  at  the 
Independent  church  there.  As  a  youth  Langdon  experienced 
conversion  and  was  baptised  when  eighteen  by  Rev.  H.  Simonds, 
Baptist  minister  of  Prescott.  Another  minister  of  Prescott, 
Rev.  Joseph  Alsop,  whose  friendship  was  long  retained  by 
Langdon,  encouraged  him  to  study;  he  entered  Bristol  College 
in  1777  or  1778,**  and  it  was  during  his  student  days  there  that 
he  began  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Robert  Hall,  a  fellow  student. 
His  relations  with  his  tutors  were  then  and  always  remained 

11  History  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Gildersome,  1888,  p.  24. 

Circular  Letter  of  the  Yorks,  Assoc.,  1842,  p.  21. 

13  T.  Langdon,  letter  to  B.  Goodman,  28  March,  1820.  MS. 

Memoir,  p.  9,  &c. 

IS  Rev.  Professor  F.  E.  Robinson  informs  me  there  is  no  record  of 
his  entry  at  Bristol. 
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cordial;  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  banter,  for  instance,  of  Dr. 
Caleb  Evans*'^  (after  whom  he  named  one  of  his  sons  long 
afterwards)  about  a  university  of  Leeds — “  You  speak  to  me,  my 
good  friend,  about  Doctor  Evans,  but  really  I  know  no  such 
person.  The  only  Dr.  Evans  I  ever  heard  of,  was  the  author  of 
“  Christian  temper,”  and  he  has  long  since  exchanged  this  world 
for  a  better.  Though  now  I  think  of  it — perhaps  you  have  a 
university  at  Leeds,  and  are  yourself  chancellor,  and  have 
granted  me  a  Diploma,  for  which  honour  I  desire  to  make  all 
due  acknowledgements,  if  it  be  so  .  .  .” 

He  stayed  in  Leeds  until  the  September!^  of  ^jj^t  year,  when 
he  returned  to  Bristol.  The  impression  he  made  must  have  been 
remarkable,  for  the  church  at  Leeds  was  anxious  that  he  should 
settle  among  them  without  completing  his  studies,  and  a  letter 
was  addressed,  with  the  concurrence  of  local  ministers,  to  Hugh 
Evans,  while  Langdon  was  still  at  Leeds.  His  son,  Caleb  Evans, 
replied  in  a  first  letter  giving  his  personal  opinion,  “  I  am  sorry 
to  differ  in  opinion  with  my  honoured  brethren,  but  I  think  it 
will  be  an  irreparable  injury  to  you  to  break  off  studies  in  the 
infancy  of  them  and  no  lasting  benefit  to  the  people  ”  ;  and  in 
another  letter  he  reported  the  decision  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
Bristol  College,  “  Yesterday  we  held  our  annual  meeting,  at  which 
I  read  Mr.  Fawcett’s  letter,  and  the  concurrent  suffrage  of  the 
ministers;  but  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  society,  that 
unless  you  had  personally  desired  a  discharge,  as  well  as  the 
people,  it  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty  to  give  you  one,  and  no  real 
kindness  to  the  people.  If  their  affection  for  you  depend  upon 
the  gratification  of  their  present  humour,  it  can  be  of  little  value. 
If  it  be  genuine,  and  as  it  ought  to  be,  they  will  rejoice  in  your 
having  an  opportunity  for  improvement.  .  .  .  Remember  me 
affectionately  to  Mr.  Ross  and  the  whole  church  at  Leeds; 
.  .  .”  The  college  sent  another  “  supply,”  and  about  him 
something  will  be  said  later. 

But  in  November  the  Leeds  congregation  was  still  insistent : 
Joseph  Ross,  a  deacon,  wrote*®  on  their  behalf  requesting 
Langdon  to  leave  Bristol  in  the  following  Spring,  for  “  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Mr.  Langdon,  I  believe  no  person  but  yourself 
will  please  the  people  here.  You  have  got  so  much  hold  of 
their  affections,  that  I  think  you  are  seldom  out  of  their  thoughts.” 
He  spent  the  next  vacation  of  1780,  however,  at  Abingdon,^'* 
assisting  the  Rev.  Daniel  Turner,  unable  through  age  and 

Memoir,  p.  125. 

T.  Langdon,  letter  to  B.  Goodman,  28  March,  1820.  MS. 

18  Memoir,  p.  13.  He  accurately  reports  the  Bristol  College  minute 
of  Aug.  11,  1779. 

19  Memoir,  p.  15. 

20  Memoir,  p.  15,  and  Bristol  College  minute  of  Aug.  28,  1780. 
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infirmity  to  work  unassisted,  and  at  the  close  of  this  visit  a 
unanimous  invitation  was  given  to  Langdon  to  become  co-pastor. 
The  salary  offered  was  £70  a  year,  increased  to  £100  when  he 
should  become  sole  minister,  and  a  house  rent-free  was  added  as 
part  of  the  bargain ;  yet  Langdon,  “  sensible  of  his  slender 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  other  branches  of  useful  litera¬ 
ture  .  .  .  was  desirous  of  continuing  longer  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Society.” 

It  was  Leeds  that  attracted  him,  in  spite  of  its  offer  of  a 
mere  £30  and  its  debt  of  £600  incurred  at  this  time  by  the 
building  of  the  Stone  Chapel.  There  is  all  the  fervour  of  Wales 
in  the  letter  of  Caleb  Evans^i*  to  Langdon  on  this  matter :  “  I 
am  out  of  all  patience  to  hear  that  the  people  at  Leeds,  now  they 
are  so  numerous,  talk  of  giving  you  but  thirty  pounds  per  annum, 
nor  will  I  ever  consent  to  your  settling  there  upon  such  terms. 
Were  you  a  man  of  fortune,  or  the  people  so  few  or  so  poor 
that  thirty  pounds  was  the  most  they  could  do,  I  would  not 
object;  but  I  should  reproach  myself,  and  I  insist  upon  it  you 
let  the  people  know  it,  if,  after  having  taken  you  from  Abingdon, 
where  you  would  have  been  handsomely  provided  for,  I  should 
now  permit  you  (I  mean  with  my  consent)  to  settle  with  a  people 
you  have  sacrificed  so  much  to  serve,  and  who,  though  so 
numerous,  only  offer  you  so  small  a  salary.” 

This  is  to  hasten.  According  to  his  own  statement, Lang¬ 
don  “  settled  ”  at  Leeds  on  May  31st,  1781,  but  there  was  still 
some  hesitation  about  a  final  acceptance  of  the  call.  Caleb 
Evans^*  wrote  on  August  7th,  “  It  has  been  a  great  relief  to  me 
to  find  things  go  on  so  comfortably  with  you  in  Leeds  .  .  .”  and 
a  College  minute  at  Bristol  of  August  28th,  1781,  records  that 
“  Mr.  Langdon  was  settled  at  Leeds.  .  .  .  Approved  of  his 
continuance  at  Leeds  and  voted  him  five  guineas  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books.”  Even  in  February,  1782,  Mr.  Tumer^'^  could 
write  from  Abingdon  :  “  I  am  sorry  the  means  of  your  support 
are  so  low.  ...  As  to  your  acceptance  of  the  people’s  call,  what 
shall  I  say?  If,  after  well  and  seriously  weighing  the  matter, 
and  seeking  the  divine  direction,  you  still  felt  your  mind  disposed 
to  accept  it,  you  would  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  be  in  the  path 
of  duty  in  doing  so.”  Or  in  March,  Caleb  Evans  again :  “  I 
know  not  how  to  advise  you  to  leave  Leeds,  the  people  appear 
to  be 'so  much  set  upon  having  you;  and  yet  I  hardly  know  how 
to  advise  you  to  settle  there,  as  I  am  sure  you  might  settle  more 
advantageously  elsewhere  ...  I  can  only  say,  seek  direction 
from  above.  .  .  .  Should  you  settle  at  Leeds,  I  feel  myself  very 

21  Memoir,  p.  16.  Bristol.  Jan.  31,  1782. 

22  T.  Langdon,  letter  to  B.  Goodman,  28  March,  1820.  MS. 

23  Memoir,  p.  141. 

24  Memoir,  p.  134. 
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strongly  disposed  to  comply  with  your  request  of  being  present 
at  your  ordination.”  ^5 

Langdon  must  have  made  his  decision  about  the  pastorate 
soon  after  this;  and  he  was  ordained  on  June  27th,  1782.  His 
own  recollection  was  that  the  ordination  services  were 
“  peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive  ”  ;  Rev.  S.  Medley,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  offered  the  ordjnation  prayer.  Rev.  Caleb  Evans  gave  the 
charge,  and  Rev.  W.  Crabtree,  of  Bradford,  preached. 

On  the  7th  November,  1781,  a  Church  Covenant  had  been 
signed  by  nineteen  members;  the  original  has  been  lost,  but  a 
copy  made  about  1800  has  been  preserved  at  South  Parade,  and 
added  to  the  names  of  the  original  nineteen  is  a  list  of  members 
received  into  the  church  during  the  next  few  years.  This 
“  Covenant  of  church  communion  ”  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
church  at  Gildersome,  already  in  print,^  with  one  important 
difference ;  there  is  no  “  Confession  of  faith,”  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  covenant  a  short  statement  of  faith  is  inserted  after  the 
words  “  we  take  the  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  the  only  ground  and  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice.” 
It  reads,  “  in  which  we  believe  are  explicitly  contained  the 
important  doctrines  of  the  three  equal  persons  in  Godhead, 
Eternal  and  Personal  Election,  the  Original  Sin  and  Depravity  of 
mankind,  particular  redemption,  efficacious  grace  in  conversion, 
and  justification  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed,  the  final 
perseverance  of  the  saints  with  all  other  precious  truths  connected 
therewith.  Nor  will  we  knowingly  receive  any  into  fellowship 
with  us  who  do  not  accept  and  freely  embrace  these  sentiments. 
Now  according  to  these  divine  oracles  and  depending  for  perse¬ 
verance  only  upon  the  divine  help  and  assistance  therein  pro¬ 
mised,  as  deeply  sensible  that  we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves 
but  that  all  of  our  sufficiency  both  to  will  and  to  do  that  which 
is  good  is  of  God,  we  now  covenant  with  God  .  .  .”  Of  those 
who  signed  it,  not  many  may  now  be  identified.  The  two  most 
important  members  were  Joseph  Ross,  the  deacon  who  invited 
Langdon,  whose  signature  comes  first,  and  Joseph  Sharp,  who 
figures  second  on  the  list ;  the  latter  is  known  through  Langdon’s 
funeral  sermon,^^  and  he  held  some  such  office  as  treasurer,  for 
in  1797  a  special  church  collection  was  made  to  pay  him 
accumulated  interest  and  other  expenses. 

Langdon  had  no  easy  task  before  him ;  his  church  member- 
•ship  was  small,  his  chapel  burdened  with  a  debt  of  £600,  his 
salary  inadequate,  but  in  his  favour  he  had  his  youth  (he  was 
■not  yet  married),  and  his  sense  of  divine  call.  The  story  for  the 

25  Memoir,  p.  17. 

26  Hist,  of  the  Bapt.  ch.  at  Gildersome,  1^,  pp.  55-9,  dated  1749. 

27  See  bibliography  of  Langdon’s  publications. 
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next  few  years  is  fragmentary,  and  mere  glimpses  are  allowed 
us  from  scraps  of  correspondence  with  Rev.  D.  Turner.  “  I 
rejoice  to  hear  your  congregation  increases.  .  .  .  But  you  must 
have  patience,”  he  writes  in  January,^^  1783,  and  in  November,^^ 
replying  to  a  letter  of  August,  “  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  meet 
with  difficulties  and  afflicting  trials;  ...  It  is  among  the  lower 
sort  of  people,  after  all,  that  we  must  look  for  lively  religion,” 
adding  advice  how  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  1784^°  the  death  of 
one  of  his  prominent  members  must  have  caused  Langdon  much 
pain,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  feeling  of  another  of  Turner’s 
letters;  the  name  of  the  member  is  not  known.  The  record  is 
then  meagre  for  five  years,  but  it  is  noted^*  that  he  visited, 
“  shortly  after  his  ordination,”  various  towns  in  an  attempt  to 
wipe  out  the  church’s  debt. 

In  1789  he  was  dangerously  ill  with  fever.  In  March  of  the 
next  year  he  became  an  agent  of  the  Dublin  General  Evangelical 
Society  on  the  invitation  of  Rev.  James  Biggs,  minister  of 
Swift’s  Alley,  Dublin ;  he  visited  that  city  and  enjoyed  the  visit, 
and  in  November  17%  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  become 
pastor  at  the  Baptist  church.  Swift’s  Alley,  at  a  salary  of  £120. 
He  sent  a  lengthy  reply^^  to  say  that  he  could  not  leave  Leeds  : 
“  I  feel  a  most  affectionate  attachment  to  my  people,”  he  says, 
and  then  goes  on  to  allow  us  a  charming  glimpse  of  the  little 
church — ”  The  interest  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  as  there  are 
several  respectable  families  which  attend  from  a  partiality  to  my 
ministry,  I  have  reason  to  fear  it  would  be  injured  by  my  removal. 
And  indeed,  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  so  easy  for  the  people 
here  to  get  a  suitable  minister  as  you  seem  to  imagine.  They  are, 
it  is  true,  principally  a  plain  people,  and  their  sentiments  are  in 
general  Calvinistic;  but  they  have  a  great  deal  of  good  sense, 
and  I  believe  there  are  few  congregations  more  liberal  and  candid, 
or  that  would  more  dislike  either  a  ranting  enthusiast  or  a  flaming 
bigoted  Calvinist.  They  are  not  able,  indeed,  to  raise  a  salary 
equal  to  what  you  propose,  but  I  believe  they  do  what  they  can. 
They  raise  what  is  sufficient  to  support  me  in  my  present  situa¬ 
tion,  and  should  I  marry  (and  as  I  have  made  no  vows  of  celibacy, 
it  is  not  impossible  but  I  may),  I  am  confident  they  would  exert 
themselves  to  the  very  utmost.”  That  confidence  was  soon  to  be 
tested. 

On  the  29th  July,  1791,  when  on  a  visit  to  Devonshire,  he 

28  Memoir,  p.  146-7. 

29  Memoir,  p.  122. 

30  Memoir,  p.  133. 

31  Memoir,  p.  20.  See  also  later  for  the  item  from  London 
and  other  places  in  1800  to  pay  off  the  debt;  here  is  evidence  probably 
of  his  influence. 

32  Memoir,  pp.  25-8. 
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was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Brown,  the  daughter  of  a  deacon  at 
Prescott,  and  sister-in-law  of  Langdon’s  old  friend,  Mr.  Alsop. 
Their  first  child,  a  son,  was  born  on  the  1st  January,  1793,  but 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the  baby  died  of  smallpox. 
Langdon  poured  out  his  grief,  for  it  was  a  double  blow;  the 
death  had  occurred  in  Devonshire,  whither  Mrs.  Langdon  had 
gone  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  her  father.  Those  were  the 
days  of  large  families,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  second  child 
was  bom,  Mary,  about  1794;  another  came  probably  in  the  next 
year,  and  thereafter  there  is  a  succession  of  children  to  the  total 
of  at  least  twelve.^^  Well  might  Robert  HalP^  write  to  him  “  the 
tranquillity  of  a  single  life  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  insipidity,  and 
that  of  married  persons  to  be  ruffled  with  care.” 

In  May,  1794,  feeling  that  his  salary  was  more  than  ever 
inadequate  to  his  domestic  requirements,  he  began  in  business  as 
a  bookseller  to  supplement  his  income;  but  after  a  trial  of  two 
years  on  a  small  scale,  he  abandoned  this  business.^^  But  he  did 
not  abandon  the  project  of  supplementing  his  salary,  and  “  after 
much  consideration  and  asking  the  advice  of  his  friends,”  began 
a  schooP®  in  1796,  which  flourished  until  his  death.  On  the  8th 
February,  1795,  he  preached  at  Hull  on  the  formation  of  a 
Baptist  church  there;  the  sermon  then  delivered  he  was  induced 
to  print. The  year  1799  must  have  been  a  proud  and  a  busy 
time  for  him,  for  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  Association  met 
at  Leeds  in  that  year,  and  the  manuscript  letters*®  addressed  to 
him  are  still  preserved. 

Memoir,  p.  137.  I  am  assured  that  there  were  more,  probably 
sixteen,  but  have  been  unable  to  consult  the  register  of  the  Old  Chapel 
sent  to  Somerset  House  in  1837. 

34  Memoir,  p.  144. 

35  Memoir,  p.  37. 

36  Date  uncertain.  In  April  and  July  still  “  Mr.  Langdon,  bookseller, 
Upperhead  Row,”  Leeds  Intelligencer  21  April,  4  July,  1796;  in  Septemoer, 
“  Mr.  Thos.  Langdon,  stationer,”  Leeds  Mercury,  10  Sept.,  17%. 

School  referred  to  in  a  letter  of  R.  Hall’s  of  June  26,  1797,  Memoir, 
p.  39.  Cf.  the  panegyric  of  R.  W.  Hamilton,  ibid,  94.  The  Leeds 
directory  for  1817  styles  it  an  academy  for  young  gentlemen.  West 
Street:  but  Mrs.  Langdon  helped,  and  girls  were  sent  there,  e.g.,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Bilbrough,  daughter  of  W.  Radford,  whose  son,  W.  R.  Bilbrough 
noted  down  his  mother’s  recollections,  which  I  have  used ;  she  went 
about  1820  when  six  years  old,  leaving  when  nine. 

Langdon  was  probably  influenced  by  Fawcett,  to  whose  academy 
at  Ewood  Hall  (where  he  removed  in  Jan.  1797)  many  of  the  local 
Baptists  sent  their  sons,  e.g..  J.  B.  Bilbrough  [see  bibliography  of 
Langdon,  18171  or  J.  Town.  'The  school  was  continued  after  his  death; 
both  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ann  Langdon  on  the  one  hand,  and  Caleb  Evans 
Langdon  on  the  other,  kept  schools.  See  later. 

Memoir,  p.  30;  see  bibliography. 

38  From  Bacup.  Clitheroe,  Qoughfold,  Colne,  Halifax,  Hebden  Bridge, 
Manchester,  Rawdon,  Rochdale,  Salendine  Nook,  Wainsgate;  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Town. 
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At  the  Association  meeting  held  in  1804  at  Hebden  Bridge  a 
proposal  was  made  to  establish  an  academy  for  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  a  project  that  seems  to  have  been 
dear  to  the  heart  of  Langdon;  he,  Dr.  Fawcett,  and  Rev.  T. 
Littlewood,  of  Rochdale,  the  secretary,  were  the  organisers,  and 
an  influential  layman,  James  Bury,  the  treasurer.  A  short 
statement^®  on  the  project  was  drawn  up  and  circulated,  and  this 
concludes :  “  Before  the  late  Association  at  Hebden-Bridge, 

several  individuals  had  thought  on  the  subject,  and  had  com¬ 
municated  their  wishes  and  their  hopes  concerning  it.  At  that 
time,  a  very  judicious  sermon,  on  the  nature  and  important  ends 
of  a  gospel  ministry,  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Langdon, 
in  which  the  preacher  recommended  the  proposed  institution  with 
great  propriety  and  effect.  The  sermon,"*®  it  is  expected,  will 
shortly  appear  in  print,  and  be  dispersed  as  widely  as  possible.”' 
Before  that  Association  meeting  dispersed,  £714  had  been  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  the  names  of  many  Leeds  men  appeared  in  the 
subscription  list  printed  with  the  sermon,  chiefly  William  Radford 
with  a  contribution  of  £50  and  Michael  Thackray  with  one  of 
£21.  There  was  discussion  on  the  place  where  the  academy  should 
be  built.  Little  Horton  near  Bradford  eventually  being  decided 
upon;  but  much  difficulty  was  found  in  securing  a  president; 
Rev.  J.  Kinghorn,  of  Norwich,  was  approached,  but  declined, 
and  in  the  end.  Dr.  William  Steadman  accepted  the  office  in 
May,  1805.« 

This  period  may  with  certainty  be  regarded  as  the  brightest 
of  Langdon’s  life;  from  1805  onwards  shadows  are  cast  upon 
that  brightness;  there  are  personal  and  family  troubles.  His 
own  health  was  undermined  by  asthma  from  this  time  until  his 
death;  by  1815  his  health  was  permanently  broken.^2  “  jjg 
seldom  able  to  remain  in  bed  during  the  night,  but  would  sit  for 
hours  in  an  easy  chair,”  records  his  daughter;  and  on  February 
6th,  1817"*^  he  could  himself  write  to  his  wife,  “  When  I  parted 
with  you,  though  I  knew  of  your  intention  of  staying  only  during 

39  Printed  in  the  Memoir,  pp.  40-42. 

4®  See  bibliography. 

Memoir,  pp.  43,  47.  Some  account  of  the  founding  of  the  academy 
in  Parsons,  History  of  Leeds,  IT.  35-37 ;  and  detailed  information  In 
An  account  of  the  life,  &c.,  of  John  Fawcett,  D.D.,  1818,  p.  308  &c.,  and 
in  The  Jubilee  memorial  of  Horton  College,  Bradford,  1854.  From 
Steadman’s  own  information  (Memoir,  by  T.  Steadman,  1838),  it  is 
gathered  that  Langdon  was  one  of  those  who  addressed  a  pressing  letter 
to  him,  then  at  Bristol.  Steadman  arrived  in  Leeds  on  June  13,  1805, 
and  often  preached  here,  e.g.,  April  6,  1806,  when  he  “  did  not  feel  quite 
at  home  " ;  or  January  18,  1807,  when  he  preached  for  Parsons,  who  was 
ill.  (ibid.) 

Memoir,  pp.  47.  52. 

Memoir,  p.  50;  ms.  notes  of  W.  R.  Bilbrough. 
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the  holidays,  yet  I  had  not  the  least  expectation  of  living  to  see 
you  again.  ,  .  ,  My  coughing  and  breathing  are  in  general  very 
bad;  my  nights  are  restless,  and  in  general  very  painful,  so  that 
I  feel  myself  extremely  weak.”  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bilbrough  (1814- 
1892),  daughter  of  William  Radford,  remembered  the  old  man; 
“  Mr.  Langdon  was  a  nice  old  gentleman  .  .  .  and  my  father 
had  given  him  a  standing  invitation  to  come  and  dine  with  him 
once  a  week;  so  on  a  certain  day  a  knife  and  fork  were  laid 
for  him,  and  he  came  if  convenient  to  do  so.  He  would  walk 
in  and  sit  down  with  one  leg  put  back  under  the  chair,  and  lean 
upon  his  knee  for  a  while  till  he  got  his  breath,  for  he  was 
asthmatical,  and  after  a  few  minutes  he  recovered  and  would  say 
"to  me  ;  ‘  Well,  my  dear,  and  how  are  you  to-day?  ’  ”  Added  to 
this  was  the  sorrow  of  losing  two  of  his  daughters,  who  died 
from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  one,  aged  nine,  in  1808,  the  other, 
aged  about  fourteen,  in  August,  18(^;  his  eldest  daughter  Mary 
was  also  severely  ill  at  this  time. 

Yet  he  pursued  his  work  actively.  In  1808  he  was  the 
minister  who  addressed  the  church  at  Gildersome  at  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  William  Scarlett.'*'*  He  had  the  joy  of  baptising  his 
daughter  Mary,  now  aged  twenty,  in  1814.^^  And  his  friends, 
especially  Robert  Hall,  were  a  source  of  pleasure,  either  by  letter 
or  by  visit.  In  1817,  August  28th,  the  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  Assistant  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  was  held  at  Leeds;  Benjamin  Goodman  was  in  the  chair 
during  the  proceedings,  and  Langdon,  of  course,  figures  in  the 
printed  Account^^  of  the  meeting;  various  members  of  the 
Goodman  family  gave  donations  for  the  “  translations  ”  and  the 
subscriptions  for  the  year  include  £41,  out  of  £112,  “  collected  at 
the  Leeds  annual  meeting.” 

History  of  tlte  Baptist  church  at  Gildersome,  1888,  p.  26. 

45  Memoir,  p.  49.  For  Robert  Hall,  ibid,  51 ;  or  Hall’s  Works,  1832, 
V.,  511,  525,  532. 

46  See  bibliography. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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{Continued  from  page  43.) 

12.  1763.  May  5. 

From  ROBERT  ROBINSON,  at  Hauxton,  to  Mr.  RIST, 
grocer,  at  Isleham. 

Commends  Xt.  as  “  a  powerful  antidote  against  all  heart- 
sorrows,”  and  bids  Rist  study  “  that  Revelation  ”  as  follows  : — 
(1)  The  dignity  of  His  Person.  (2)  The  efficacy  of  His  atone¬ 
ment.  (3)  Perfection  of  His  obedience  to  the  Law.  (4)  Fulness 
of  Grace. 

“  Pray  earnestly  to  know  him  more  and  more  for  in  that 
science  is  all  happiness  contained.”  Mentions  Mr.  Lambert,  who 
has  recently  suffered  loss,  and  “  whom  I  have  heard  sweetly  on 
God’s  Sovereignty." 

[Robert  Robinson,  aged  28,  had  been  pastor  at  Cambridge 
for  two  years.  Samuel  Lambert,  once  of  Olney,  had  been  pastor 
for  six  years  at  Isleham,  which  was  not  purely  Baptist.] 

13.  1765.  May  18. 

From  WM.  CRABTREE,  of  Bradford,  to  GEO.  NESFIELD, 
at  Bridlington. 

Sympathising  with  G.N.,  who  has  trouble  in  his  Church. 
Refers  to  Whitehaven — and  “  the  stedfastness  of  those  that  are 
left  ”  there.  Mentions  Mr.  Barker  “  to  whom  I  wrote  for  a 
supply  but  without  avail.” 

[William  Crabtree,  aged  45,  had  been  pastor  at  Bradford  for 
twelve  years.  George  Nesfield  was  holding  a  brief  pastorate  at 
Bridlin^on,  Mann’s  home.  Whitehaven  had  called  John 
Huddleston  in  1760,  when  Crabtree  had  charged  the  church; 
but  the  church  had  just  split.  Mann  wrote  a  short  life  of 
Crabtree  in  1815.] 

14.  1766.  Sep.  3. 

From  JOHN  GILL,  D.D.,  London,  to  GEORGE  NESFIELD 
Bridlington. 

Re  £3  83.  received  from  the  Church  at  Bridlington  “  for  the 
Fund  ”  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Burch  “  on  your  account.” 

15.  1766.  Nov.  23. 

From  the  Church  at  Eagle  St.  London  to  the  Church  at  Beng- 
worth,  near  Evesham. 
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Transfer  of  Elizabeth  Beezley  (now  Hughs).  Signed  by  I 
A.  Gifford  (Pastor),  Jno.  Brailsford,  Sami.  Dent,  G.  White, 

W.  Hopper  and  Jno.  Archer. 

[This  is  the  first  of  several  letters  connected  with  Lawrence  1 
Butterworth,  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Goodshaw,  minister  at  j 
Bengeworth  near  Evesham  from  1764  till  1828.  Three  brothers  f 
came  to  the  midlands,  James  to  Bromsgrove,  Henry  to  Bridg-  i 
north,  John  to  Coventry.] 

16.  1767.  Oct.  22.  j 

From  Church  at  Haworth  to  Church  at  Roddeland  (pastor —  | 
Rich.  Thomas). 

Transferring  Sarah  Horsfall,  “  who  maintains  the  character 
of  a  steady,  peaceful,  and  regular  member  among  us.”  Signed 
by  Jas.  Hartley,  Wm.  Greenwood,  Adam  Holden,  Wm.  Yates,  3 
John  Rhodes,  Jonas  Horsfall.  1 

17.  1772.  Sept.  14. 

From  BENJAMIN  BEDDOME,  Bourton,  to  HENRY  KEEN,  I 
Southwark. 

A  letter  to  “  cheer,  refresh,  and  quicken  ”  commending  “  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.”  Mentions  “  Mr.  Clark,  of  Oxford, 
formerly  your  neighbour,  preached  at  the  Meeting  House  built  j 
by  Madame  Gin  for  Mr.  Rudd,”  but  “  apprehend  not  the  most  ! 
settled  in  his  sentiments  or  direct  in  his  conduct  ”  and  “  appears 
to  have  acted  weak.”  Mentions  “  Mr.  Wall  ”  from  whom  “  I 
have  not  heard  for  a  long  time.”  After  his  signature  he  quotes  1 
a  3  verse  hymn  “  When  sorrows  rise  and  sins  prevail.”  “  They  j 

are  a  short  hymn  which  I  composed  (I  do  every  Sabbath).”  | 

[Benjamin  Beddome,  aged  55,  was  pastor  at  Bourton  1743-  j 
1795.  Sayer  Rudd  had  been  expelled  Baptist  circles  for  Unitarian  | 

views,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ginn  in  1736  built  him  a  meeting-house  ; 

in  Snow’s  Fields,  Southwark;  but  he  joined  the  Church  of 
England  in  1742.  That  a  “Mr.  Clark  of  Oxford”  preached  ■ 
here  was  not  known  to  Walter  Wilson  when  he  wrote  the  story  | 
of  dissenting  meeting-houses  in  and  near  London.]  | 

18.  1773.  Nov.  18.  ] 

From  SAM.  J.  STENNETT,  London,  to  Rev.  CRABTREE,  j 
Bradford. 

Re  the  Hamsterley  Church  and  a  Mr.  Whitfield.  Stennett 
quotes  a  letter  from  a  Newcastle  friend  which  conveys  Mr. 
Knipe,  an  Indpt.  minister’s,  opinion  of  Whitfield.  It  says  that 
W.  has  settled  at  Hamsterley  after  having  previously  been  with  1 
the  Establishment  and  the  Methodists,  from  whom,  under  the 
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influence  of  Mr.  Allen,  he  came  to  the  Baptists.  Further,  S. 
quotes  a  Mr.  Hartley  as  informing  him  that  Hamsterley  messen¬ 
gers  have  been  to  Mr.  Crabtree,  to  whom  he  “  communicated  his 
scruples  ”  re  W.  Reflection  is  cast  (with  no  supporting  evidence) 
on  W’s  fittedness  for  Hamsterley,  “  but  it  now  lies  with  the 
Hamsterley  folks  to  give  you  further  satisfaction.”  S.  further 
says  that  he  fears  that  W.  might  apply  to  Mr.  Knipe,  although  an 
Indpt.,  to  ordain  him. 

[Samuel  Stennett,  aged  46,  had  no  particular  means  of 
knowing  anything  about  Charles  Whitfield.  For  him  and  the 
church  at  Hamsterley,  reference  should  be  made  to  Douglas, 
History  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Association,  page  199.  John 
Allen,  originally  of  Bew'dley,  had  been  pastor  at  Bromsgrove, 
Chester,  Salisbury,  London  (Petticoat  Lane),  Newcastle,  and 
was  now  in  New  York.  James  Hartley,  of  Haworth,  was  of 
considerably  better  character.  Whitfield  proved  himself  a  fine 
leader  till  1821,  planting  churches  and  supporting  missions.] 

19.  1774.  Ap.  22. 

From  D.  TURNER  (Abingdon)  to  THOS.  YEOMANS 
(Leicester  Fields,  London). 

Stating  willingness  to  grant  a  transfer  to  Mary  Wilkins,  a 
returned  ”  wanderer  from  the  ways  of  God  ”  and  now  living  in 
London  upon  request  being  made  for  it.  Sends  Xn.  regards  to 
“  Mr.  Martin  and  the  Church,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  which 
he  is  now,  I  suppose,  called.” 

[Daniel  Turner,  aged  65,  had  24  years  still  before  him.  The 
church  meeting  at  Grafton  Street,  Westminster  had  lost  its 
pastor,  Benjamin  Messer,  in  1772.  This  call  to  Martin  from 
Shepshed  involved  a  secession.  Martin’s  career  in  London  had 
many  unhappy  incidents.] 

20.  1774.  May  21. 

From  J.  SUTCLIFF  (Bristol)  to  “  The  Tutors  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Bristol  Education  Society.” 

”  Being  about  to  leave  the  Academy  ”  would  “  return  my 
warmest  thanks  for  all  favours  conferred  on  me.” 

21.  1776.  Oct.  16. 

A  legal  document  by  which  JOHN  ASH,  LL.D.  (of  Per- 
shore,  Worcs.)  leaves  to  JOHN  SITCH  (“  the  elder  of  Kings- 
wood  in  the  County  of  Wilts  ” — who,  a  later  note  says,  died  in 
1789)  the  sum  of  £100.  Witnesses :  Thos.  Hillier  and  Benj. 
Badford. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Richard  Thomas  of  Harley  Wood. 

To  most  people  the  title  of  this  article  will  be  little  more 
than  a  name.  But  Richard  Thomas  was  an  interesting 
Baptist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  being  particularly  known  in 
parts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Of  his  history  we  have  only  a  few  isolated  facts.  The  year 
1737  finds  him,  “  of  Broadhead  in  Erringden,”  being  made  trustee 
of  a  newly-erected  meeting  at  Robertshaw,  generally  known  as 
the  Slack  Meeting-house.  A  letter  in  1742  was  addressed  to  him 
at  “  under-Bank-in-Harlewood.”  A  year  later  he  was  a  signatory 
to  the  dismission  from  Slack  and  Rodhill  End,  Todmorden,  of  a 
number  of  members  living  at  “  Sallonden  Nook,”  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  separate  church  there.  The  same  day  he  witnessed  the 
signing  of  their  Church  covenant,  and  in  the  following  year  acted 
in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  Barnoldswick 
Church  under  Alverey  Jackson.  In  1747,  at  this  time  living  in 
Moorgate  Shaw,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  original  church, 
at  the  Slack  Meeting-house.  The  next  known  fact  of  his  history 
is  in  1763,  when,  still  at  Slack,  he  dismissed  several  members  to 
form  the  Wainsgate  Church.  Upon  his  death,  in  1772,  the  people 
at  Slack  requested  Fawcett,  of  Wainsgate,  to  become  his 
successor :  the  meeting-house  was  presently  disused,  and  the 
church  dissolved  about  1783,  melting  into  Hebden  Bridge  and 
Todmorden. 

Association  life  was  at  a  low  ebb  for  most  of  Richard 
Thomas’s  life.  The  many  converts  of  Mitchell  and  Crosley  on  the 
Pennines,  organized  a  Baptist  Association  at  Barnoldswick,  on 
21-23  September,  1695,  the  minutes  being  fully  printed  in 
“  Baptists  of  North-West  England.”  In  1719,  when  the  fear  of 
suppression  had  passed,  the  Association  was  reorganized  at 
Rawdon ;  the  minutes  were  signed  by  Thomas  Greenwood,  pastor 
at  Heptonstall  (and  Stone  Slack)  where  a  church  had  been 
organized  two  years  earlier.  Both  meetings  emphatically  repu¬ 
diated  Crosley,  but  as  he  hailed  from  this  township.  Greenwood 
admitted  him  as  a  private  member.  Four  years  later,  the  church 
entertained  the  Association.  Letters  of  the  Association  in  1728 
and  1738  are  extant,  then  there  is  a  gap  in  records  till  1757.  In 
1766  it  met  at  Halifax,  and  in  1773,  the  year  after  his  death,  at 
Wainsgate,  when  Medley  of  Liverpool  and  Parker  of  Bamolds- 
wick  were  preachers. 
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From  a  few  extant  letters  written  to  him,  it  is  apparent  that 
his  friends  regarded  Thomas  as  a  man  of  peculiarities,  but  withal, 
interesting  and  loveable. 

In  his  “  under-Bank-in-Harlewood  ”  days  it  is  plain  that 
discretion  was  not  his  strong  point.  David  Crosley,  who  had 
been  nurtured  there  and  later  became  a  famous  Baptist 
evangelist,  writes,  in  1742,  from  Bacup,  where  he  spent  his 
closing  days,  in  an  appealing  letter  to  the  old  home  church  :  “  Mv 
dear  friend  Richard  Thomas,  I  entreat  to  set  aside  his  too  great 
forwardness  in  resenting  matters.  There  is  a  sinful  taking  as 
well  as  giving  of  offence.  I  would  not  have  him  hot  or  peevish. 
But  true  charity-like  to  bear  all  things,  endure  all  things,  that 
the  Church’s  peace  be  not  disturbed,  nor  the  success  of  religion 
hindered.”  It  is  fair  here  to  point  out  that  Thomas’s  attitude  was 
not  unprovoked,  for  Crosley  explicitly  appeals  to  some  offenders  r 
*'  I  particularly  entreat  my  friend  John  Greenwood  and  his  family 
to  treat  Richard  Thomas  with  more  tenderness  and  freedom  .  .  .. 
and  to  study  himself  a  pattern  of  humility  and  usefulness.” 

But  that  Thomas  himself  was  of  a  strange  temperament  is 
made  clear  by  two  very  intimate  letters  written  to  him  by  James 
Winterbottom,  the  first  Baptist  minister  known  to  have  legally 
qualified  in  Lancashire.  Writing  from  Manchester  in  1749  and 
1750,  Winterbottom  explicitly  purposes  to  give  his  friend  advice, 
for  he  even  tabulates  it  numerically.  But  direct  though  the 
counsel  is,  his  spirit  is  kind.  “  The  advice  is  well-intended ;  I 
hope  it  will  be  well  taken.” 

Some  of  the  advice  given  may  well  have  arisen  from 
Winterbottom’s  own  serious  conception  of  the  ministry,  and 
thereby  bear  no  reference  to  idiosyncrasies  in  the  character  of 
Thomas.  For  instance,  he  would  wish  for  him  always  that  both 
his  person  and  his  doctrine  “  be  strictly  conformable  to  the  pure, 
sure  Word  of  God,”  and  also  that  he  should  not  fail  to  “  shew 
the  necessity  and  nature  of  repentance  towards  God  as  antecedent 
to  Faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Or  again,  a  sane  warning 
against  impostors — “  Beware  of  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing  (the 
country  swarms  with  ’em)  who  .cover  all  their  villany  with  a 
profession  of  Christ.” 

All  the  foregoing  counsel  might  have  been  given  to  any 
minister.  But  is  there  not  a  hint  as  to  Thomas’s  loquacity  in  this 
— “  Decline  controversy  both  in  public  and  in  private.  I  have 
known  much  evil  done  by  it,  but  never  any  good.”  ?  And  there 
immediately  follows  what  is,  in  part,  a  reiteration  of  this : 
“  Beware  of  Great  Talkers  in  Religion.  Empty  vessels  make  the 
greatest  noise.  They  often  do  much  mischief  in  Society  ”  ;  and 
a  little  later,  advice  somewhat  akin, — “  Be  much  in  converse  with 
God,  but  as  little  with  the  creature  as  possible.”  There  can  be  no 
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doubt  whatever  that  Winterbottom  thought  Richard  Thomas  a 
“  Great  Talker  ”  in  the  pulpit.  “  If  you  desire  that  your  work  in 
the  ministry  may  be  acceptable  and  profitable,  do  not  take  up  too 
much  time  either  in  preaching  or  prayer.  Judicious  hearers  are 
cloyed  with  tedious  discourses,  and  say,  ‘  The  man  loves  to  hear 
himself  talk.’  ”  Winterbottom  becomes  unusually  personal  when 
he  tells  him.  “  Drop  the  habit  of  smacking  your  lips  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence.”  But  in  the  same  paragraph  he  returns  to  this 
same  pronounced  weakness  of  Thomas — “  Neither  preach  nor 
pray  half  as  long  as  usual;  neither  must  you  preach  in  prayer.” 

And  yet  Thomas  could  not  have  been  unbearably  burden¬ 
some  in  the  pulpit,  for  he  was  often  invited  to  preach  elsewhere, 
but  in  his  loyalty  to  Slack,  always  refused.  There  is  a  hint  that 
perhaps  Winterbottom  would  have  been  happy  to  have  Thomas 
occasionally  to  preach  for  him,  but  was  nervous  that  he  might 
overleap  discretion.  “  If  you  are  called  to  preach  at  Manchester 
at  any  time,”  he  advises  him,  “  decline  preaching  or  expounding 
out  of  the  Book  of  Canticles,  because  most  preachers  do  not  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  modesty  in  treating  of  such  subjects  as 
the  Book  of  Canticles  abounds  with.” 

From  all  this  we  may  create  a  mental  picture  of  this 
eighteenth  century  Baptist  minister.  It  is  impossible  to  fill  in 
the  details,  but  the  outline  is  fairly  clear.  Richard  Thomas  was 
an  enthusiast.  As  a  preacher  he  waxed  eloquent  and  long.  As  a 
pastor  there  is  little  doubt  he  had  a  strong  concern  for  his  church. 
But  he  was  lacking  in  imagination.  Because  he  did  not,  like 
Ezekiel,  sit  where  they  sat,”  he  either  wearied  or  offended  them. 

But  there  is  perhaps  at  least  some  ground  for  sympathy  with 
Thomas.  Some  of  his  correspondents  wrote  rather  morbidly, 
which  may  well  have  provoked  his  high-spiritedness  to  impatience. 
Alverey  Jackson  informs  him  rather  mournfully  of  the  death  of 
several  friends,  and  winds  up  the  list  by  adding — “  And  whose 
lot  it  may  be  next  we  do  not  know.  I  find  myself  not  very  well 
this  day,  — and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  issue  lies  in  other  hands. 

There  is  one  supremely  sound  piece  of  advice  that  Winter- 
bottom  gives  him.  “  Read  searching  authors,  and  study  to  be  a 
‘  search  ’  preacher.”  It  is  plain  that  those  words  were  well  and 
truly  aimed.  But  there  is  evidence  too,  that  not  alone  in  the 
duties  of  pulpit  and  study  had  Richard  Thomas  much  to  learn 
from  this  counsel,  but  also  in  his  wider  reading  of  men. 

F.  G.  HASTINGS. 


Reviews. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Essex,  under  the  Long  Parliament 

and  Commonwealth,  by  the  Rev.  Harold  Smith,  D.D. 

(Benham  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Colchester.  15s.  net.) 

Dr.  Smith,  who  is  a  Professor  of  the  London  College  of 
Divinity  and  a  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  London,  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  a  very  fine  piece  of  work.  His  main  object 
was  to  do  in  detail  for  a  single  county  what  has  been  done  for 
the  whole  country  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw  in  his  History  of  the 
English  Church  during  the  Civil  Wars  and  under  the  Common¬ 
wealth  (1900). 

Essex  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Home  Counties,  which  were 
in  the  main  under  the  influence  of  Parliament  during  this  entire 
period,  so  that  the  work  has  far  more  than  a  local  interest. 

Furthermore  there  are  sections  of  general  interest,  e.g.,  the 
diaries  of  two  men  on  different  sides — Richard  Drake,  of 
Radwinter,  best  known  as  the  first  editor  of  Bishop  Andrewes’ 
Devotions,  and  Ralph  Josselin,  the  Vicar  of  Earls  Colne.  The 
account  given  by  Dr.  Anthony  Walker  of  the  origin  of  Eikon 
Basilike,  and  the  adventures  of  its  MS.  is  saved  from  oblivion. 

Dr.  Smith  recognises  the  value  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Davids’ 
Annals  of  Evangelical  Nonconformity  in  Essex  (1863),  and 
though  he  considers  it  is  the  standard  work  he  is  able  to  make 
many  corrections  and  supply  omissions.  In  doing  so  he  is  greatly 
helped  by  Dr.  Peel’s  publication  of  The  Second  Parte  of  a 
Register,  which  is  a  Calendar  of  MSS.  intended  for  publication 
by  the  Puritans  about  1593,  now  in  Dr.  Williams’  Library;  and 
Dr.  R.  G.  Usher’s  book,  in  the  Camden  Series,  The  Presbyterian 
Movement  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  illustrated  by  the 
Minute  Book  of  the  Dedham  Classis,  1582-1589. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  centre  of  the  county,  as  regards  the 
religious  movements  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  always 
Colchester  (with  Dedham).  The  author  shows  this  by  reference 
to  (1)  the  confluence  of  Lollardism  and  Lutheranism  about  1528, 
recorded  by  Strype;  (2)  The  persecution  under  Mary,  when 
Essex  supplied  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  victims,  including 
the  first  and  chief — John  Rogers,  the  editor  of  the  first  English 
Bible,  the  use  of  which  had  any  legal  sanction;  (3)  The 
Puritan  movement  under  Elizabeth. 

There  are  given  the  returns  of  the  Parochial  Inquisition  of 
1650,  which  was  a  result  of  the  desire  to  secure  “  a  preaching 
ministry  and  better  maintenance  of  the  ministry.”  This  was  to 
be  done  under  an  ordinance  passed  on  June  8,  1649,  which  vested 
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tithes  held  by  Bishops,  Deans  and  Chapters,  together  with  First- 
fruits  and  Tenths,  in  thirteen  Trustees  who  were  to  pay  the  same 
for  salaries  and  augmentations  to  preaching  ministers  or  school¬ 
masters. 

The  Puritan  List,  1604,  receives  adequate  attention,  and  is 
compared  with  what  is  known  as  the  “Black  List”  of  1585, 
showing  that  there  is  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
preachers  of  one  kind  or  another.  Dr.  Smith  says  it  may  be 
called  the  “  White  List,”  but  note  how  illuminating  it  is  of  the 
state  of  the  Established  Church.  It  is  entitled  “  Essex,  a  short 
survey  of  the  ministery.” 


Preachers  diligent  and  of  honest  life .  ...  94 

Preachers  negligent  or  indifferent  .  69 

Non-resident  or  double-beneficed,  and  no  preachers  ...  75 

Ministers  of  scandalous  life,  whereof  many  also  be 

non-resident  and  double-beneficed  .  106 


Sum  :  Tot :  344 


The  “  Essex  Testimony  ”  1648,  and  the  “  Essex  Watchword  ” 
1649,  were  drawn  up  in  support  of  similar  statements  by  London 
ministers.  Dr.  Smith  rightly  holds  that  these  documents  are  of 
value  as  showing  (1)  the  attitude  of  Presbyterians  towards 
Toleration ;  (2)  What  ministers  held  strongly  to  Presbyterianism 
in  1648;  (3)  Though  imperfectly — the  opposition  to  the  policy 

of  the  Army  in  1649. 

The  list  of  sequestrations  for  1643  to  1646  is  the  most 
complete  we  have  seen;  and  notes  are  given  on  the  ministers 
ejected  in  1660  and  1662,  which  add  a  good  deal  both  to  Calamy 
and  Davids.  The  approximate  results  of  the  ejected  are : — 

Ejected  from  Essex  benefices  for  Nonconformity  in 


Ejected  from  Essex  benefices  in  1660;  did  not 
conform  1662  (some  few  of  these  were  ejected 
from  benefices  outside  Essex,  1662)  .  29 

Unbeneficed,  not  included  above,  silenced  1662  ...  4 

Total  known  Nonconformists,  1662  .  105 

A  few  of  these  subsequently  conformed. 

Ejected  1660,  known  to  have  conformed  .  21 

Ejected  1660,  who  died  before  August  14,  1662,  or 

whose  conformity  or  nonconformity  is  unknown  20 

Probably  a  large  proportion  of  these  were  Nonconformists. 

Total  ejected  16^,  perhaps .  70 
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Baptists  will  be  specially  interested  in  the  references  to 
Roger  Williams,  Samuel  Oates  and  Thomas  Archer.  Historians, 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  will  here  gather  facts  con¬ 
cerning  not  only  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island  (Williams),  but 
also  about  Thomas  Hooker,  one  of  the  founders  of  Connecticut, 
and  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  of  the  Red  Indians. 

Dr.  Smith  gives  you  his  sources,  but  he  has  produced  a 
work  which  must  have  taken  years  of  research,  and  there  is  a 
freedom  from  bias  which  is  most  admirable.  The  only  fault 
to  be  found  is  the  omission  of  the  numbers  of  the  pages  in 
table  of  contents.  The  production  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
printer  and  his  staff.  The  map  and  eight  illustrations  add  to  the 
completeness  of  what  must  be  considered  an  authoritative  account 
of  an  important  period  in  Essex  church  history. 

A.S.L. 


The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  by  Hamilcar  S.  Alivisatos,  Nicholas 
Arseniev,  Vernon  Bartlet,  Wm.  Adams  Brown,  J.  Eugene 
Choisy,  Frank  Gavin,  Nicholas  N.  Gloubokowsky,  H.  L. 
Goudge,  Arthur  C.  Headlam,  Heinrich  Hermelink,  Andre 
Jundt,  Wm.  Manson,  J.  Norregaard,  E.  D.  Soper,  E.  W. 
Watson  and  Georg  Wobbermin.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Whitley, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  15s.  net. 

Readers  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly  have  an  initial  interest  in 
this  book  owing  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Whitley  is  its  editor,  and 
that  Professor  Farrer  has  been  responsible  for  translating  and 
reviewing  several  of  the  foreign  contributions,  though  this  latter 
fact  has  not  been  acknowledged  in  the  volume.  The  book  comes 
from  the  Theological  Committee  appointed  by  the  Continuation 
Committee  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,  and  its  main 
aim  is  to  promote  reunion  through  a  better  understanding  of  the 
theological  differences  which  divide  the  Churches.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Committee  has  been  rightly  led  in  this 
matter,  for  the  chief  criticism  to  be  made  of  some  earlier  efforts 
at  reunion  is  that  they  depended  too  much  on  the  ambiguity  of  a 
formula,  which  was  a  patch  covering  real  and  fundamental 
differences.  We  must  learn  to  understand  and  respect  each 
others’  theological  convictions,  of  which  the  institutional 
differences  are  but  the  expression,  before  we  can  hope  to  draw 
nearer  together. 

The  book  before  us  must  in  fairness  be  judged  by  this 
practical  aim,  and  not  primarily  as  a  systematic  contribution  to 
theology.  If  we  were  to  judge  it  from  the  latter  standpoint 
simply,  some  serious  criticisms  would  have  to  be  made.  There 
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is  a  great  deal  of  repetition  and  over-lapping.  There  is  no 
similarity  of  method  and  treatment,  and  large  areas  of  the  subject 
are  left  out  of  account.  The  seventeen  contributors,  who  are 
named  above,  write  with  very  different  conceptions  of  their 
functions,  and  there  are  signs  that  som.e  of  them  have  taken 
their  task  too  lightly,  or  have  been  too  anxious  to  find  common 
ground,  so  that  real  differences  tend  to  be  obscured.  But  the 
chief  differences  of  course  remain  visible,  notably  the 
fundamental  one,  between  the  Orthodox  and  Reformed  Churches. 
The  Orthodox  writers  in  general  regard  the  patristic  view  of 
the  subject  as  being  final  and  authoritative,  a  view  which  is 
■naturally  not  shared  by  those  who  write  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Reformation.  Indeed  a  Russian  contributor  suggests  (page 
246)  that  the  only  way  to  the  real  union  of  Christianity  is 
through  growth  in  the  mystical  experience  of  Christ. 

The  concluding  review  of  the  subject  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  is  unsatisfactory,  and  it  would  hardly  be  a  caricature 
of  his  attitude  to  say  that  he  seems  to  deprecate  theological 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  which  is  the  very  aim  of  this 
volume.  One  noticeable  defect  in  the  discussions  is  the  failure 
to  recognise  the  contribution  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  made  by  the 
Old  Testament;  Dr.  Vernon  Bartlet  is  the  only  writer  to  do 
justice  to  this  subject. 

What  has  been  said  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  book  as  a 
whole  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  does  not  contain 
valuable  contributions;  the  Memorandum  by  Professor  Adams 
Brown,  and  the  contributions  of  Professors  Manson,  Norregaard 
and  Gavin,  are  all  good,  together  with  that  of  Dr.  Bartlet.  But 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  has  given  us  no  index 
at  all ;  this  greatly  lessens  the  value  of  the  book,  which  lies  in 
Individual  sections  rather  than  in  the  whole  conception  and 
treatment.  A  number  of  misprints  indicate  undue  haste,  such  as 
the  mysterious  reference  of  page  102  to  the  “  stone  of  Baptism  ” ; 
reference  to  the  original  suggests  the  “  stole  ”  or  “  robe  ”  of 
Baptism. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 


The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Christian  Churches,  by  Ernst 
Troeltsch.  2  volumes.  Allen  &  Unwin,  42s. 

Any  reviewer  of  these  two  volumes  sets  himself  the  exacting 
task  of  reading  carefully  a  most  closely  reasoned  and  inspiring 
philosophy  of  history  by  one  of  the  greatest  European 
philosophers  of  religion  in  the  twentieth  century.  All  that  this 
great  writer  has  achieved  herein  contains  what  he  has  said  in 
bis  previous  volumes,  with  vast  additions  of  historical  data  as 
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well  as  the  application  of  a  new  critical  apparatus  and  exposition. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  review  to  do  anything  except  point  out 
the  rich,  voluminous  and  profound  content  of  Troeltsch’s 
magnum  opus.  As  an  exposition  of  Christian  life  and  doctrine 
in  relation  to  contemporary  civilisation,  whether  that  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  Middle  Ages,  or  modern  times,  this  work 
has  no  peer.  It  has  no  rival  in  detailed  thoroughness,  abundance 
of  evidence,  and  shrewdness  of  judgment,  nor  has  any  Christian 
scholar  seen  into  the  massive  social  structure  of  the  life  of 
the  State  in  different  times  through  Christian  eyes  with  such 
sympathetic  and  penetrative  imagination. 

The  early  Church  clearly  had  no  social  theory.  It  helped 
distressed  cases  and  preached  to  slave  owners  that  greater 
happiness  could  be  achieved  when  slaves  were  set  free,  but 
the  Church  as  such  had  no  social  theory,  and  certainly  no 
economic  theory  to  substitute  for  the  obviously  inadequate  ones 
of  the  State.  The  Church  felt  no  compulsion  to  help  the  poor 
except  because  of  the  promptings  of  the  spirit  of  love,  and 
poverty  was  regarded  as  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
love.  The  motive  of  charity  was  not  so  much  to  remove  human 
need  as  to  exercise  divine  love  in  human  affairs.  “  Social 
distinctions  ceased  to  have  any  meaning  for  the  different  classes 
when  they  found  an  interior  union  on  the  basis  of  religion.” 

Troeltsch  makes  a  very  significant  statement  about  Jesus 
Himself.  “  He  was  an  unliterary  Person  in  the  unliterary  class 
of  the  Imperial  period,  but  as  a  spiritually  gifted  man  He  rose 
out  of  His  class  and  regarded  the  surrounding  world  of  con¬ 
temporary  culture  with  a  supreme  sense  of  power.  All  His 
scattered  attempts  at  systematisation  revealed  a  limitation  of 
His  powers;  the  secret  of  His  greatness  lay  in  the  realm  of 
formless  religion.”  Dr.  Gore  says  it  is  not  necessary  to  agree 
with  all  that  Troeltsch  says  in  order  to  appreciate  the  fine  quality 
of  his  work.  The  passage  quoted  suggests  several  problems. 
First,  what  attempts  at  systematisation  of  religion  did  Jesus 
consciously  make  ?  Second,  if  they  can  be  found,  which  is  indeed 
highly  doubtful,  how  do  they  reveal  the  limitation  of  His  powers, 
and  what  are  the  particular  powers  that  received  limitation? 
Also,  if  it  is  true,  which  I  should  agree  is  the  case,  that  the 
secret  of  the  greatness  of  Jesus  lay  in  the  realm  of  formless 
religion,  what  justification  is  there  for  the  frequent  mechanisation 
of  religion  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Faith  as  expressed  in 
ecclesiasticism  ?  Are  not  friar  and  prophet  nearer  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ’s  formless  religion  than  the  priestly  outlook  which  is 
but  a  copy,  and  sometimes  a  pale  copy,  of  Judaism,  and  in  some 
senses  inferior  thereto,  especially  as  evidenced  in  the  magical 
conception  of  sacramental  values  which  appertains  to  such  a 
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large  body  of  Christendom?  When  Constantine  became  a 
Christian,  Church  and  State  became  more  interrelated  and 
mutually  tolerant  of  each  other  to  the  deterioration  of  both. 
The  emphasis  on  the  opposition  between  the  “  world  ”  and  the 
“  faith  ”  ceased  to  be  so  pronounced.  Christians  participated 
more  in  State  affairs  and  some  of  them  held  very  high  offices 
in  the  State,  but  “  the  world  ”  as  used  in  Christian  communities 
means  “  the  kingdom  of  evil  ”  which  every  true  Christian  must 
resist  to  the  uttermost. 

The  Mediaeval  period,  with  its  concept  of  unity,  had  its 
bearings  on  Church  and  State,  and  just  as  Thomism  brought 
together  body  and  mind  in  mutual  relation,  the  body  being  the 
constant  partner  of  the  soul,  so  Monastic  authority  aimed  at 
achieving  a  balance  of  State  power  with  Church  power.  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  a  rather  uneasy  and  precarious  type  of 
balance,  and  at  times  the  Church  seemed  to  rule  all.  Monasticism, 
however,  could  not  be  made  a  universal  idea,  and  its  breakdown 
as  well  as  a  weakening  of  the  ascetic  ideal,  gave  the  spirit  of 
the  faith  a  more  direct  reaction  upon  the  civilisation  of  the  time. 
But  the  monastic  ideal  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  spiritual 
culture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Volume  II.  brings  us  down  to  the  sociological  problem 
during  Protestantism.  This  volume  suggests  a  great  deal  to  the 
Protestant  Church,  which,  with  its  principle  of  liberty  (often 
merely  a  name  for  denominational  tyranny  sometimes  as  hide¬ 
bound  as  Rome)  has  an  ampler  opportunity  of  securing  response 
from  the  non-Christian  world.  The  comparison  of  Methodists 
with  Jesuits,  a  most  interesting  comparison,  the  remarkable 
treatment  of  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  sociological  conceptions 
and  the  comparison  between  them,  is  most  instructive.  Both 
Baptists  and  Methodists  have  made  a  very  real  contribution 
to  the  uplift  of  mankind  by  the  religious  dynamic  they  expressed. 

Troeltsch  brings  us  right  down  to  our  own  day,  and  after 
estimating  the  Marxian  ethic  and  many  other  points  of  view, 
suggests  what  he  considers  to  be  the  most  suitable  form  of 
organisation  of  the  Church  for  to-day.  Here  he  closes,  but 
someone  might  commence  at  that  complicated  point  and  write 
two  volumes  on  it,  but  if  these  were  produced  they  could  not 
be  more  full  of  substance  that  Troeltsch’s  ponderous  and  learned 
volumes.  I  can  say  that  to  review  this  work  adequately  demands 
another  volume,  and  I  ask  that  those  who  come  to  it  should 
read,  refer,  retire,  and  return,  for  here  is  greatness  in  theological 
and  sociological  theories  and  their  relationships  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  Christendom. 


ERNEST  G.  BRAHAM. 
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Baptistische  Grundsdtze.  By  H.  Wheeler  Robinson.  Deutsch 
von  E.  K.  Gemeinde  und  Gegenwart,  Heft  3.  Oncken 
Verlag,  Kassel  1931. 

IT  is  pleasing  to  find  that  a  German  translation  of  Dr.  Robinson’s 
Baptist  Principles  has  been  issued.  It  forms  the  third  of  a 
series  of  booklets  from  the  Kassel  Publishing  House  on  modern 
problems  in  the  light  of  the  Bible  and  history,  and  it  is  attractively 
printed  and  bound.  The  translator,  who  modestly  hides  behind 
the  initials  E.K.,  is  a  young  German  student,  and  he  has  done 
his  work  well.  In  a  brief  but  very  interesting  introduction,  he 
notes  the  new  and  broadening  influences  at  work  among  German 
Baptists  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  influences  which  have  at 
times  seemed  in  danger  of  being  made  disruptive.  There  is  also 
reference  to  the  wider  contacts  which  there  have  been  with 
the  other  evangelical  Churches  of  the  Continent,  particularly  by 
way  of  the  Stockholm  and  Lausanne  Conferences,  and  the 
celebrations  of  the  anniversaries  of  the  Marburg  discussion 
between  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
These  changed  conditions,  which  are  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
many  of  the  older  generation  who  were  brought  up  under 
Oncken’s  immediate  successors,  have  made  more  than  ever 
necessary  a  careful  examination  and  presentation  of  the  Baptist 
position  regarding  Church  and  Sacraments.  Dr.  Robinson’s 
booklet  has  been  translated  with  the  hope  that  it  may  provoke 
discussion,  particularly  in  young  people’s  societies.  The  Baptist 
“  atmosphere  ”  on  the  Continent  is  not  the  same  as  that  in  this 
country,  but  a  very  useful  life  may  be  anticipated  for  this  sug¬ 
gestive  and  scholarly  work  which  has  already  been  of  much 
service  here.  The  translator  has  carefully  reproduced  in  the 
notes  the  original  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  quotations  from  the 
Fathers  and  other  ancient  sources.  With  characteristic  German 
thoroughness  he  has  added  a  useful  index  and  a  bibliography. 
The  latter  is  unfortunately  not  complete  or  up-to-date  so  far  as 
works  in  English  are  concerned;  something  has  been  done  in 
England  since  the  days  of  Ivimey,  and  in  America  since  Newman 
and  Vedder.  The  omissions  are  serious,  but  the  issue  of  a  trans¬ 
lation  such  as  this  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  Baptist 
life  on  the  Continent.  Dr.  Robinson,  E.K.,  and  the  publishers, 
are  to  be  congratulated  warmly.  ERNEST  A.  PAYNE. 

capstone  Baptist  Church,  by  the  Revs.  E.  A.  Payne  and  A. 
Rattray  Allan.  (Billingham  &  Son,  Bridge  Street, 
Northampton.) 

Did  ever  a  church  have  a  stranger  beginning?  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Robert  Ellis,  Parish  Clerk  of 
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Clipstone,  gave  up  his  office  because  he  discovered  that  he  'was 
not  sincere  as  Sunday  by  Sunday  he  gave  out  “  let  us  sing  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God  such  a  psalm.”  Soon  afterwards 
he  journeyed  to  Foxton  to  hear  a  Dissenting  preacher  and  was 
so  impressed  that  when  he  got  back  home  he  told  his  wife 
she  must  surely  come  too.  He  found  her,  however,  unwilling, 
and  steadily  she  kept  up  her  refusal  until  it  was  time  to  start  on 
the  following  Sunday.  But  she  lived  before  the  days  of  women’s 
rights,  and  Robert  simply  ordered  his  farm  servants  to  place 
her  on  the  pillion  and  attach  her  to  him  with  a  rope.  Thus 
they  made  the  five  mile  journey,  she  weeping  all  the  way. 
Fortunately,  in  spite  of  the  method  of  her  introduction,  she  too 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  Dissenting  worship,  and  afterwards 
often  praised  God  for  her  husband’s  obstinacy ! 

In  this  unlikely  manner  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
Baptist  church  which  for  a  century  and  three-quarters  has 
maintained  a  vigorous  life  in  a  remote  Northamptonshire  village 
and  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  service  of  Christ  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Great  Baptist  figures  appear  in  its  story;  one 
of  the  most  honoured  and  beloved  of  our  present  leaders.  Dr. 
Charles  Brown,  sprang  from  this  soil. 

The  tale  has  been  admirably  told ;  anyone  who  reads  it  will 
gain  inspiration  for  the  present  from  the  story  of  the  past. 

E.M.P. 

JAMF.S  FALL,  who  was  minister  at  Watford  from  1735 
to  his  death  in  1763,  was  one  of  the  earliest  introduced  to  the 
ministry  by  John  Gill.  The  Horsleydown  minutes  of  23rd  July, 
1733,  record  the  decision  “  to  try  Bro.  Fall’s  gift  ”  at  the  next 
church  meeting  commencing  at  three  o’clock  for  that  purpose. 
A  month  later  he  was  heard  by  the  church  a  second  time,  and  at 
the  next  church  meeting  “  it  was  ye  opinion  of  ye  Brethren 
present  yt  he  had  a  promising  gift  for  ye  Ministry,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  keep  a  solemn  time  of  prayer  on  October  8  ”  beginning 
at  2  o’clock  on  his  account.  Following  that  time  of  solemn 
prayer,  “  it  was  agreed  to  call  Bro.  Fall  to  ye  work  of  the 
Ministry  and  give  him  full  liberty  to  preach  ye  Gospel,  where 
God  in  his  providence  should  call  him,  which  was  accordingly 
done  by  ye  Pastor  in  ye  name  of  the  Church.”  Thus  did  our 
forefathers  two  hundred  years  ago  solemnly  give  ministerial 
recognition  to  James  Fall,  although  it  was  not  until  eighteen 
months  had  passed  that  he  received  the  call  to  Watford.  Fall 
was  evidently  a  man  of  some  versatility  as  he  had  been  Gill’s 
precentor,  and  “  relinquished  the  setting  of  ye  Psalm  ”  after  his 
ministerial  call.  After  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745,  he  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  Church  of  Rome. 


The  Barthian  Idea  of  Revelation. 

WHILE  reading  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Word  of  Man, 
by  Karl  Barth,  one  seems  to  hear  echoes  of  Prof. 
Teufelsdrockh  in  Sartor  Resartus.  There  we  are  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  eternities  and  immensities,  the  everlasting  No,  the 
everlasting  Yes;  and  man  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  with  his  folly 
and  littleness  confronted  by  Choice,  Decision,  Duty.  In  Barth 
man  is  represented  as  setting  himself  up  as  judge  and  accepting 
only  what  approves  itself  to  his  own  judgment.  He  makes  him¬ 
self  the  measure  of  all  things,  even  of  God,  whereas  the  only  true 
attitude  to  God  is  the  acceptance  of  the  Revelation  He  is  pleased 
to  give;  and  man’s  true  business  is  to  fit  himself  to  hear  the 
“  Word  of  God.”  This  “  Word  ”  comes  to  those  who  have  faith, 
who  believe.  To  ask  for  proof  is  to  paralyse  faith;  is,  in  fact, 
the  ultimate  human  revolt  against  God. 

The  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Greek  New  Testament  are  the 
only,  the  exclusive  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  No  certain 
revelation  of  divine  things  can  be  found  in  other  “  sacred  books,” 
or  in  extra-canonical  literature.  Now,  this  is  nothing  less  than 
a  revolt  from  much  current  thinking — a  direct  challenge  to  the 
modernist  outlook.  But  it  is  stated  and  enforced  with  strong 
conviction,  and  with  an  enthusiastic  ardour  that  compels  attention. 
The  picture  of  “  The  Strange  New  World  within  the  Bible  ”  has 
about  it  a  glow  and  a  rousing  stimulus  that  must  appeal  forcibly 
to  the  Christian  preacher,  because  of  its  insistence  on  the  great 
central  message  he  has  to  proclaim,  the  objective  reality  for  our 
beliefs. 

The  familiar  “  God  has  never  left  Himself  without  a  witness  ” 
is  generally  supposed  to  allow  for  a  preparatory  revelation  in 
the  Ethnic  religions  and  in  philosophies,  but  Barth  maintains 
that  in  these  we  find  only  man’s  groping  search  for  the  Infinite, 
whereas  in  the  Bible  it  is  always  God’s  search  for  man.  God 
takes  the  initiative,  and  there  is  no  movement  possible  in  the 
contrary  direction  from  man  to  God. 

All  through  the  Bible  there  are  divine  calls,  promises, 
assurances,  through  witnesses — leaders,  prophets,  and  psalmists, 
and  through  Jesus,  and  echoes  of  Jesus  in  Paul,  John,  etc. 
“Who,”  asks  Barth,  “set  these  echoes  ringing?  What  is  the 
truth  underlying  it  all?  ”  The  Bible  gives  to  every  enquirer  such 
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answers  as  he  deserves.  Everything  depends  upon  what  he  looks 
for,  and  on  what  sort  of  man  he  is  who  looks.  We  receive 
varying  answers  according  to  our  earnestness  and  experience.  But 
these  answers  may  only  meet  the  demands  of  our  temperament, 
of  our  religious  and  philosophic  theory.  The  Bible  says,  “  You 
want  to  see  yourselves  mirrored  in  me,  and  you  have  found  your 
own  reflection  there.”  But  we  must  dare  to  reach  far  beyond 
ourselves.  The  Bible  says,  “  Seek  Me;  seek  what  is  here,”  and 
the  highest  answer  is  a  New  World,  a  World  of  God.  We  may 
stop  and  play  among  the  secondary  things,  but  there  is  a  Spirit 
that  presses  us  on,  a  river  that  (if  we  entrust  our  destinies  to  it), 
carries  us  away  from  ourselves  to  the  sea;  and  the  daring  to 
follow  this  drift  is  faith,  while  the  invitation  to  dare  is  the 
expression  of  the  Grace  of  God.  To  our  uncertainties,  relative¬ 
ness,  and  subjectivism  Barth  opposes  the  absolute  authority  of 
Scripture  as  a  revelation  of  God. 

It  might  be  surmised  that  this  is  based  on  a  position  of 
Fundamentalism,  but  that  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
validity  of  literary  and  historical  criticism  is  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledged.  Verbal  inspiration  and  inerrancy  are  repudiated.  The 
Bible  contains  errors  and  inaccuracies,  myth  and  legend,  obsolete 
cosmology,  faulty  history.  Brunner  says,  “  the  witnesses  were 
men,  doubtless  entangled  in  human  error.”  In  science,  evolution 
is  well  grounded !  There  are  important  differences  between  the 
synoptists  and  Johannine  and  Pauline  tradition,  and  even  the 
synoptic  tradition  itself  is  sometimes  unreliable.  But  nothing  of 
real  importance  is  destroyed  because  of  these  defects;  only  the 
divine  authority  of  what  was  merely  human  is  lost.  It  is,  indeed, 
no  catastrophe,  but  a  most  necessary  deliverance  from  a  miscon¬ 
ception  that  for  centuries  has  damaged  and  crippled  faith. 
Brunner  employs  illustrations  to  make  clear  his  position. 

(a)  The  pearls  of  revelation  have  been  imbedded  in  a 
covering  of  sand,  and  criticism  wipes  away  the  sand  to  show  the 
pearl  in  its  pure  whiteness.  But  nobody  would  throw  away  a 
pearl  because  of  the  sand  in  which  it  lay. 

(fc)  The  Bible  is  the  crib  in  which  Christ  lay,  but  no 
accident  to  the  crib  affects  the  reality  of  the  Christ  who  found 
His  resting-place  in  it. 

Clearly,  then,  the  Barthian  position  is  not  founded  on  any 
theory  of  Literalism.  An  important  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  contents  of  the  Bible,  and  the  content  of  the  contents.  The 
contents  of  the  Bible  are  considered  under  three  headings,  (1)  his¬ 
tory,  (2)  morality,  (3)  religion. 

(1)  The  historical  narratives  are  often  vivid  and  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  But  when  regarded  merely  as  history 
they  are  “  flat  and  incomprehensible.”  The  Bible  is  silent  about 
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the  why  and  the  how  things  happened,  or  certain  characters 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  No  account  is  given  of  their  natural 
causes.  There  were  reasons,  but  such  reasons  as  cannot  be 
reached  by  logical  argument  or  by  parallels.  The  one  answer  is 
God.  The  only  explanation  is  that  God  lives  and  speaks  and 
acts,  and  when  God  enters  the  field,  history  for  the  time  being 
ceases  to  be,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  ask,  for  something  new 
and  wholly  different  begins,  with  its  distinct  grounds,  possibilities, 
and  hypotheses.  In  mere  events  there  is  no  basis  for  faith. 

(2)  Is  the  uniqueness  of  the  Bible  found  in  its  Ethical 
contents?  Certainly  the  moral  level  is  often  lofty,  especially  for 
the  time.  But  there  is  no  “  moral  curriculum,”  no  complete  code 
of  rules  for  conduct.  There  are  also  examples  of  virtuous  and 
noble  character,  good  representative  men  from  whom  we  may 
learn  wisdom  and  heroism.  But  on  the  other  hand,  many  charac¬ 
ters  and  incidents  are  far  from  praiseworthy,  such  stories  as 
those  about  the  patriarchs,  about  Samson,  David,  Elijah,  etc. 
Better  models  of  good  behaviour  more  suited  to  our  need  are 
to  be  found  in  extra  Biblical  literature.  Even  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  do  not  provide  any  manual  of  instruction  for 
practical  affairs,  very  little  guidance  about  industry  and  business, 
civil  statecraft  or  war.  For  all  this  we  fall  back  on  other  writings. 
And  even  for  personal  difficulties  many  earnest  souls  find  more 
comfort  and  inspiration  in  Christian  poetry  and  homilies,  and 
some  even  in  modern  psychology.  In  short,  the  Bible  offers  not 
at  all  what  we  first  seek  in  it.  Jesus  seems  indifferent  about 
many  of  these  interests  and  says,  “  What  have  I  to  do  with  your 
‘  practical  ’  life?  Follow  thou  Me.”  We  stand  before  the  other 
New  World,  in  which  the  supreme  concern  is  not  the  doings  of 
men  but  the  doings  of  God — not  the  various  ways  which  we  may 
take  if  we  are  men  of  goodwill,  but  the  power  out  of  which 
goodwill  must  first  be  created.  The  reality  which  lies  behind  all 
the  spokesmen  in  the  Bible  is  the  world  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
in  which  morality  is  dispensed  with  because  it  is  taken  for 
granted.  The  life  blood  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  Father’s 
Will,  which  is  to  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  The  Bible 
makes  straight  for  one  point — the  point  at  which  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  of  decision,  to  accept  or  to  reject  the 
Sovereignty  of  God. 

(3)  Is  the  Bible  then  a  revelation  of  the  true  religion? 
How  to  find  God,  and  how  to  comport  ourselves  before  Him  ?  Is 
it  a  text-book  for  worship,  service,  godly  living?  Yes,  but  it  is 
something  more  than  all  this.  All  the  various  “  religions  ”  appeal 
to  the  Bible.  Are  all  these  right?  or  may  they  all  be  wrong? 
Looked  at  closely,  there  are  no  religions  in  the  Bible,  only  the 
other  new  and  greater  world.  There  are  many  religious  problems  : 
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which  creed  is  the  more  correct?  whether  understanding,  will  or 
feeling  should  be  predominant?  But  all  these  questions  we  must 
decide  for  ourselves.  The  great  question  is  not  right  human 
thoughts  about  Grod,  but  the  right  divine  thoughts  about  men. 
That  is,  there  is  revelation,  not  religion  only,  not  religious  self- 
expression,  but  the  standpoint  of  God,  “  These  are  they  which 
testify  of  Me”  All  through,  the  theme  is  never  the  religion  of 
the  Jews,  or  of  Christians,  or  of  the  heathen,  but  of  God.  We  are 
lifted  out  of  the  old  atmosphere  of  man,  up  to  the  open  portals 
of  a  new  world. 

It  is  this  new  world  of  God  that  brings  us  to  the  content 
of  the  contents — the  divine  sovereignty,  majesty,  and  incompre¬ 
hensible  love.  What,  then,  is  the  revelation?  God  as  the  fountain 
of  life,  the  source  of  peace.  Jesus  Christ  as  Redeemer,  Saviour, 
Comforter,  Lord  of  the  heaven  which  awaits  us.  Yes,  but  there 
is  something  more  and  greater.  All  these  blessings  represent  a 
God  and  a  Christ  by  our  measure  and  according  to  our  own 
desires — the  saving  of  our  own  souls.  But  the  highest  point  is 
God  as  Heavenly  Father  even  upon  earth,  and  upon  earth  really 
as  the  Heavenly  Father.  There  is  no  gap  between  here  and 
beyond.  God  has  caused  eternity  to  dawn  in  place  of  time,  or 
rather  upon  time.  He  breaks  through,  and  purposes  nothing  less 
than  the  establishment  of  a  new  world — a  new  world  in  which 
God,  through  the  Son,  is  to  redeem  all,  and  through  the  Spirit 
to  establish  the  righteousness  of  heaven  in  the  midst  of  the  un¬ 
righteousness  of  earth,  and  will  not  stay  until  all  that  is  dead  has 
been  brought  to  life,  and  a  new  world  has  come  into  being. 

So  far  I  have  given  a  rapid  summary,  partly  from  Barth’s 
The  Word  of  God  and  the  Word  of  Man,  and  partly  from 
Brunner’s  The  Word  and  the  World,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  passionate  conviction  and  urgency  of  their 
message.  And  there  is  certainly  much  that  is  true  and  timely  in 
it  in  these  days  of  timid  and  perplexed  faith,  when,  in  some 
quarters,  a  confused  humanitarianism  is  offered  as  an  equivalent 
for  Christianity.  The  Gospel  is  sometimes  conceived  as  little 
more  than  a  duplicate  of  moral  ideals  which,  in  the  gradual 
progress  of  enlightenment,  would  have  evolved  apart  from  Christ. 
But  the  Gospel  does  not  merely  hold  up  ideals  and  make  demands, 
but  brings  a  gift  of  that  which  the  world  neither  possesses  nor 
knows,  the  secret  of  God’s  purpose  of  love,  the  message  of 
reconciliation.  It  has  been  well  said  that  “  What  the  Church  needs 
is  not  a  clever  Apologetic,  but  a  new  and  fresh  insight  into  its 
own  peculiar  message.”  There  has  been  an  undue  and  sometimes 
an  exclusive  emphasis  on  the  divine  immanence,  and  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  have  the  equally  real  divine  transcendence  brought 
into  conspicuous  prominence.  This  Barthian  movement  might 
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take  for  its  motto  the  words  of  Isaiah :  Cease  ye  from  man 
whose  breath  is  in  bis  nostrils  :  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted 
of?  The  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day.  Or  Francis 
Thompson’s  lines  in  T he  Hound  of  Heaven : 

How  hast  thou  merited — 

Of  all  man’s  clotted  clay  the  dingiest  clot? 

Alack,  thou  knowest  not 
How  little  worthy  of  any  love  thou  art ! 

Whom  wilt  thou  find  to  love  ignoble  thee, 

Save  Me,  save  only  Me? 

Yet,  in  our  sympathy  with  the  aim  of  these  writers,  we  can¬ 
not  be  blind  to  serious  flaws  in  their  system  of  thought.  Their 
reaction  against  the  “  liberal  school  ”  has  swung  the  pendulum 
too  far.  And  a  few  points  open  to  criticism  may  here  be  briefly 
stated. 

(1)  A  rigid  Dualism — a  sharp  antithesis  between  God  and 
Man,  an  eternal  qualitative  difference  between  the  divine  and  the 
human,  and  there  is  no  continuity  between  them.  In  his  revela¬ 
tion  is  hidden  sub  specie  contraria.  To  believe  that  God  can 
be  directly  known  by  man  is  heathenism.  God  is  the  Altogether 
Other,  the  reality  that  breaks  through  from  the  other  side.  The 
human  mind  is  passive  and  only  when  God  speaks  in  Scripture  is 
there  any  revelation — any  direct  contact  with  human  nature. 
So-called  “  religious  experience  ”  is  futile,  for  there  is  no  road 
from  God  to  man.  Now,  this  surely  is  a  hard  saying.  It  means 
that  all  human  devotion,  all  endeavours  to  realise  a  lofty  ideal, 
all  the  travail  of  philosophic  thinkers  (apart  from  the  acceptance 
of  God  in  Christ),  are  spurious,  because  they  are  the  subjective 
self-assertion  of  a  fallen  and  impotent  humanity.  The  Reason 
by  which  we  know  and  interpret  the  world  we  live  in  has  no 
place  in  matters  of  the  soul.  God  is  never  an  object  of  know¬ 
ledge — but  ever  the  subject,  and  can  only  be  known  through 
Himself.  Is  not  this  an  impasse  similar  to  Paul’s  metaphor  of 
the  clay  and  the  potter?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  we  are 
not  clay,  and  Paul  himself  does  not  pursue  the  analogy,  but  at 
once  recedes  from  its  implication.  Surely  our  natural  value 
judgments  concerning  the  good,  the  right  and  the  true  are  not 
false  or  illusory.  They  are  the  only  ground  we  have  for 
acknowledging  any  claim  or  authority  that  comes  to  us  from 
beyond  ourselves.  And  how  are  we  to  commend  the  truth  of  our 
religion  to  non-Christians  on  the  ground  that  the  character  of 
Jesus  is  surpassingly  good  and  beautiful,  and  that  His  life  reveals 
thereby  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  God?  Surely  God  touches 
us  through  loving  human  hearts  and  draws  us  by  helpful  human 
hands,  “  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love.”  What  signifi¬ 
cance  are  we  to  attach  to  “  G^  created  man  in  His  own  image  ”  ? 
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or  to  that  jewel  of  Augustine’s,  which  many  feel  to  be  an  almost 
sufficient  creed,  “  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  and  our  souls 
are  restless  till  they  find  rest  in  Thee  ”  ? 

(2)  The  rejection  of  “  religious  experience  ”  as  purely 
subjective  and  human.  This  is,  of  course,  a  corollary  of  the 
strict  dualism.  But  in  experience  there  are  two  factors,  one 
objective,  the  other  subjective.  Sometimes  the  one  may  be 
stressed,  at  other  times,  the  other.  We  may  occupy  ourselves 
with  our  own  feelings  to  such  an  extent  that  they  become  merely 
sentimental  or  morbid.  But  when  the  object  of  thought  is 
distinctly  and  steadily  held  in  view,  then  we  have  fellowship, 
which  surely  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  revelation  and  in¬ 
spiration.  To  insist  so  absolutely  on  the  “  Deus  absconditus  ”  really 
excludes  the  possibility  of  any  communication  at  all  between 
the  infinite  and  the  finite — and  the  result  is  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  those  who  take  refuge  in  either  obscurantism  or  in 
agnosticism. 

(3)  No  ordered  progressive  revelation — no  gradual  educa¬ 
tion  imparting  truth  as  men  were  able  to  receive  it.  That  would 
involve  the  transcendent  God  in  a  time  process  of  natural  law, 
and  make  revelation  a  relative  and  natural  thing.  There  was  a 
sudden  break  into  history.  If  God  does  not  reveal  Himself 
altogether.  He  does  not  reveal  Himself  at  all.  But  is  any  revela¬ 
tion  possible  except  in  a  real  fellowship — the  activity  of  God  at 
work  upon  the  experience  of  His  witnesses  in  their  personal  life, 
interpreting  for  them  historical  movements,  and  their  own 
circumstances?  The  distinction  between  man’s  approach  to  God, 
and  God’s  approach  to  man,  cannot  be  sharply  drawn.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  “  Revelation  and  Discovery  must  be  the 
same  process  viewed  from  different  standpoints.”  Revelation  is 
a  form  of  communion  in  which  the  act  of  God  and  the  spon¬ 
taneity  of  human  personality  are  inextricably  interrelated. 

By  neglecting  development  in  the  divine  discipline  of  Israel 
we  miss  the  fascinating  interest  of  how  God  led  His  people  on, 
not  in  the  line  of  their  natural  genius  and  inclination,  but  in  spite 
of  these — always  in  advance  but  not  too  far  ahead  to  be  out  of 
touch — on  to  ever  clearer  understanding  and  acceptance.  The 
Bible  is  the  record  of  how  God  by  His  Spirit,  entered  intimately 
into  the  nation’s  life,  into  the  experience  of  its  choicest 
personalities,  that  the  purpose  of  His  Grace  might  be  wrought 
out  on  the  stage  of  history  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

(4)  The  idea  of  Crisis.  When  God  breaks  into  the  human 
mind  it  is  for  judgment.  Man  is  reduced  to  a  sense  of  his 
exceeding  sinfulness  and  utter  impotence.  “  Nothing  in  my  hand 
I  bring.  Naked  come  to  Thee  for  dress.”  Barth  seems  to  lay 
exaggerated  emphasis  on  this  aspect  of  God’s  approach.  God 
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appears  first  to  condemn  and  then  to  save.  But  that  is  too  meagre 
an  account  of  the  “  great  transaction.”  It  is  only  one  side  of  the 
truth,  and  at  least  an  equal  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the  Love 
and  Grace  of  God’s  dealings  with  the  soul. 

(5)  The  “  Jesus  of  History  ”  is  of  secondary  importance. 
Knowledge  of  the  earthly  career  of  Jesus  is  no  sufficient  groimd 
for  knowledge  of  Christ.  The  historian  sees  only  the  human 
“  incognito  ”  of  Jesus.  The  real  Christ  is  not  visible  in  the  life 
and  teaching.  “  Historical  understanding  is  irrelevant  for  faith.” 
The  Cross  (God’s  No  on  human  sin),  and  the  resurrection  (God’s 
Yes) — all  is  summed  up  in  these  two  acts,  and  only  those  who 
hear  the  No  can  hear  the  Yes.  Now  this  “  incognito  ”  suggestion 
looks  dangerously  like  the  ancient  Docetic  heresy  which  obscured 
or  denied  the  truly  human  nature  of  Jesus.  But  the  Cross  and 
the  Resurrection  do  not  stand  apart  by  themselves.  They  are 
the  completion,  the  climax,  of  a  ministry  and  witness  prepared 
for  by  His  intercourse  with  men  as  a  brother  man : 

But  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet, 

A  present  help  is  He, 

And  faith  has  yet  its  Olivet, 

And  love  its  Galilee. 

(6)  The  dogfmatic  norm  for  faith  exists  exclusively  within 
the  Bible,  because  the  Church  acknowledges  that  it  contains 
the  Word  of  God.  And  the  Church  can  change  the  canon  if  it 
is  assured  of  the  leading  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
Church,  not  the  experience  of  any  particular  persons  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  priority  of  prophets  and  Apostles.  But  this  ground 
for  the  elevation  to  absolute  and  exclusive  authority  of  the 
traditional  list  of  books  is  rather  precarious  in  the  light  of  the 
well-known  process  by  which  the  canon  was  fixed.  Substantially, 
general  agreement  was  reached  by  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
but  for  two  centuries  afterwards  at  least  five  of  the  New 
Testament  books  were  doubted  in  many  quarters,  and  they  were 
finally  accepted  largely  through  the  influence  of  Jerome  and 
Augustine.  And  the  Bible  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  the  Greek 
Septuagint,  included  writings  which  are  now  relegated  to  the 
Apocrypha.  Indeed,  Jerome  included  the  Apocryphal  “  Judith  ” 
in  the  Old  Testament  Canon.  And  at  the  Reformation  the 
question  was  re-opened,  when  Luther  raised  doubts  even  about 
“  James,”'  which  he  characterised  as  an  “  Epistle  of  Straw.” 

Brunner  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  each  part  of  Scripture 
is  the  complete  Word  of  God,  and  can,  by  the  accession  of  the 
rest,  be  made  clearer.  Surely  that  is  a  bold  position.  The 
modem  Church  is  as  well  equipped  for  selection  as  the  Fathers 
and  Councils  were,  and,  now-a-days,  who  would  not  give  up  (for 
example)  “  Esther  ”  for  “  Ecclesiasticus,”  or  “  Chronicles  ”  for 
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“Maccabees  ”  ?  The  Barthian  position  is  virtually  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  And  although,  roughly  speaking,  the 
books  chosen  are,  as  a  whole,  on  an  altogether  higher  plane  than 
those  which  were  finally  rejected,  it  remains  true  that  the  limits 
of  the  Canon  have  fluctuated,  and  the  line  between  Canonical 
and  uncanonical  cannot  be  drawn  with  precision  or  confidence. 

We  do  not  accept  our  present  Scriptures  merely  on  the 
decisions  of  Councils.  We  verify  them  for  ourselves  by  the 
immediate  response  each  part  awakens  within  our  own  reason 
and  conscience  and  spiritual  intuition,  and  by  the  course  of  our 
own  religious  experience.  It  is  the  witness  in  our  heart  answering 
to  the  Witness  of  the  Word. 

Finally  it  ought  to  be  gladly  acknowledged  that  the  teaching 
of  Barth  is  timely  and  valuable  as  a  corrective  (his  own  word) 
of  certain  tendencies  in  modem  religious  thought.  It  originated 
in  his  experience  as  a  preacher,  as  he  brooded  on  the  confusion 
and  perplexity  occasioned  by  the  tragedy  of  the  Great  War,  and 
the  break  up  of  assured  religious  convictions  that  followed.  He 
says  that  he  was  like  some  one  groping  his  way  up  a  dark  and 
difficult  church  tower.  To  help  himself  forwards  he  clutched 
at  what  he  thought  was  a  rope,  and  he  found  that  it  was  the 
bell  pull.  Its  clanging  note  startled  him  into  a  quest  for  new 
certainty,  and  he  found  that  in  God  alone  and  not  in  any  human 
thought  at  all.  But  it  was  a  short  cut  to  assurance.  He  was,  as 
Dr.  Quick  suggests,  more  concerned  about  certainty  at  all  costs 
than  about  the  whole  truth  of  religion.  It  was,  after  all,  but  “  a 
gesture  of  intellectual  impatience.”  However,  Barth  disclaims 
any  attempt  at  propounding  a  complete  system.  He  has  already 
considerably  modified  his  position,  and  we  must  await  with 
sympathy  his  further  and  more  ripened  thought. 

DAVID  GLASS. 

P.S.  The  following  sentence  by  one  of  Augustine’s 
biographers  might  be  not  unfairly  applied  to  Barth’s  teaching. 
Commenting  on  Augustine’s  doctrines  of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  through  the  Fall  and  the  consequent  slavery  of  the 
human  will,  and  on  Election  and  Reprobation,  he  writes :  “  His 
language  is  far  from  uniform,  and  much  of  the  severity  of  his 
doctrines  arose  from  the  bitter  memory  of  his  early  experience, 
and  from  the  profound  impression  which  the  corrupt  state  of 
Society,  in  his  time,  and  the  vast  desolations  of  barbarism  had 
made  on  his  earnest  and  susceptible  soul.  In  his  desire  to  give 
glory  to  God,  he  sometimes  forgot  to  be  just  to  man.” 


Personal  Evangelism/ 

WE  have  been  called  by  our  leaders  to  consider  and  realise 
the  personal  duty  of  all  Qiristians  to  make  disciples.  We 
have  been  directed  to  seek  our  example  and  inspiration  to  this 
end  in  the  records  of  the  earliest  Christianity.  Certainly,  we 
could  not  draw  a  faithful  picture  of  Christian  life  in  the  New 
Testament  times  which  was  not  also  a  portrayal  of  personal 
evangelism.  The  foreground  of  that  picture  would  be  occupied 
by  men  who  were  first  of  all  missionaries.  In  the  Gospels,  Christ 
is  the  centre  of  missionary  activity;  we  see  Him  sending  His 
disciples  to  the  cities  and  the  villages  of  Israel.  The  very  name 
■“  apostle  ”  is  eloquent  of  this  vocation  of  the  first  disciples ; 
they  were  men  “  sent  out  ”  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  first  of  all  Church  histories,  is  really  the  record 
of  the  missionary  labours  of  Peter  and  Paul,  in  widening  circles 
of  appeal.  The  epistles  of  Paul  are  the  letters  of  a  missionary 
to  his  converts,  largely  concerned  with  the  practical  problems  of 
missionary  work;  but  for  this  they  would  never  have  been 
written.  The  seer  of  the  Apocalypse  lifts  his  eyes  from  the 
Churches  of  Asia,  creations  and  centres  of  missionary  activity, 
to  the  unnumbered  multitude  out  of  every  nation  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  hears  already  that  future  song  of  praise  to 
the  Lamb  repeated  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  there  is 
something  to  be  seen  which  is  even  more  impressive  than  the 
evangelistic  energy  of  these  protagonists  of  the  faith.  In  the 
background  of  the  picture  we  get  frequent  glimpses  of  unknown 
men  and  women,  engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  yet 
not  less  earnest  in  their  evangelism  than  their  greater  brethren. 
Their  names  for  the  most  part  are  not  enrolled  in  any  book 
written  on  earth,  yet  to  them,  rather  than  to  any  apostle,  the  proud 
Church  of  Rome  must  ascribe  its  origin.  A  group  of  such  names 
is  found  in  the  closing  chapter  of  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans, 
most  of  them  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  these 
unknown  men  and  women  were  each  of  them  living  centres  of 
personal  evangelism,  men  and  women  who  “  laboured  much  in 
the  Lord,”  men  and  women  whose  houses  were  often  the  homes 
of  churches.  It  is  of  such  as  these,  the  rank  and  file  of  Christian 

'  Two  of  the  editors  heard  this  paper  when  it  was  read  to  the 
Western  Group  of  the  London  Baptist  Association  in  1922.  At  their 
request  it  is  now  published  in  view  of  the  Discipleship  Campaign  of 
the  B^tist  Union.  Some  paragraphs  were  printed  in  Dr.  Robinson’s 
l>ook,  The  Life  and  Faith  of  the  Baptists  (Methuen,  1927). 
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faith,  that  we  especially  think,  when  we  speak  of  the  “  personal 
evangelism  ”  of  the  New  Testament.  What  was  it,  and  what 
can  it  teach  us  for  our  present  aims? 

I. — Personal  Evangelism  is  at  the  Centre  of  the  Gospel. 

First  of  all,  we  may  say  that  personal  evangelism  is  the 
life-breath  and  the  pulse  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  the  evidence 
of  its  vitality,  the  expression  of  its  energy.  There  is  no  need 
to  appeal  to  the  call  of  the  first  disciples,  “  Come  ye  after  Me, 
and  I  will  make  you  to  become  fishers  of  men,”  which  we  have 
been  apt  to  apply  to  the  call  to  a  professional  ministry;  or  to 
the  Great  Commission,  “  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples 
of  all  the  nations,”  which  we  have  been  wont  to  assign  to  foreign 
missions.  The  obligation  which  the  New  Testament  lays  upon  us 
does  not  depend  on  any  uttered  command ;  it  is  inseparable  from 
the  intrinsic  idea  of  the  Gospel.  The  unloving  man  does  not 
know  what  love  is,  and  cannot  therefore  know  God  who  is  love ; 
herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and 
sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  That  sacrificial 
love  of  God  is  both  the  source  and  the  standard  of  all  love;  but 
no  man  can  claim  really  to  know  it,  who  is  not  stirred  to 
experience  something  of  the  compassion  of  Jesus  on  the  multi¬ 
tude,  helpless  for  want  of  g^uidance.  The  ethics  of  the  Gospel  is 
inseparable  from  its  theology,  for  the  prophets  of  Israel  laid  its 
foundation  when  they  made  the  nature  and  purpose  of  God  the 
ultimate  rule  of  human  conduct.  The  measure  of  our  loyalty 
to  the  King  is  our  passion  for  the  Kingdom.  The  greatest  of 
modern  philosophers  found  the  test  of  the  good  will  in  the 
possible  universality  of  its  maxims;  my  will  is  good  only  when 
I  will  that  which  I  would  will  all  other  men  to  do.  Not  less 
does  the  Gospel  repudiate  all  particularity  of  ownership  in  itself ; 
it  is  true  for  all  men,  if  it  is  true  for  me.  God  so  loved  that 
He  gave — but  the  gift  is  not  yet  mine,  if  I  do  not  share  God’s 
purpose.  Emerson  was  thinking  of  other  things  when  he  said, 
“To  believe  your  own  thought,  to  believe  that  what  is  true  for 
you  in  your  private  heart  is  true  for  all  men,  that  is  genius.” 
It  is  at  any  rate  the  genius  of  the  Christian  faith.  And  if  a  man 
does  not  realise  that  evangelism  (without  any  distinction  of  home 
or  foreign)  is  at  the  centre  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  it  can  be  only 
because  he  is  not  himself  there.  That  is  a  hard  saying,  and  I  am 
conscious  of  its  reproach  even  as  I  say  it;  yet  I  am  bound 
to  say  it  as  an  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  and  important  feature  of  the  earliest  evangelism 
is  its  implicit  challenge  to  our  own  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  Gospel.  We  are  made  conscious  that  there  is  something 
here  deeper  and  more  vital  than  the  quasi-professionalism  of  the 
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ministry  and  the  decent  pieties  and  respectabilities  of  the  laity. 
We  are  made  uneasy  about  our  own  standing  in  the  Gospel,  like 
those  who  cried,  “  Is  it  I,  Lord?”  If  our  movement  is  not  to 
repeat  the  relative  failure  of  the  Anglican  National  Mission,  it 
can  be  only  by  our  conviction  that  we  who  are  so  pledged  by 
the  Gospel  itself  to  evangelise  others,  need  first  to  be  more  deeply 
evangelised  ourselves,  till  we  share  the  Lord’s  passion  and  the 
Father’s  purpose  to  save. 

II. — The  Human  Contacts  of  the  Earliest  Evangelism. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  earliest  evangelism  is  its  natural¬ 
ness  and  spontaneity.  It  moves  along  the  lines  of  normal  human 
contacts,  with  an  unstudied  and  untutored  simplicity.  It  is 
almost  misleading  to  speak  of  “  methods  ”  in  such  a  connection. 
The  familiar  stories  of  the  evangelism  of  Jesus  are  remote  from 
any  “  plan  of  campaign  ”  save  the  will  to  do  the  will  of  His 
Father.  He  takes  life  as  it  comes,  and  uses  the  opportunities 
of  each  day;  the  crowded  street  and  the  way-side  well  are  for 
Him  as  rich  an  opportunity  as  the  synagogue.  Sometimes  the 
deep  emotions  of  others  move  Him  to  speak,  as  to  the  woman  in 
Simon’s  house;  sometimes  He  takes  the  initiative,  as  with 
Zaccheus,  preaching  the  Gospel  by  the  simple  offer  of  companion¬ 
ship;  again,  it  may  be  by  simply  being  what  He  is  that  the 
message  gets  home,  as  to  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  Cross.  The 
Apostle  Paul  sings  hymns  in  a  prison-cell,  or  says  grace  before 
his  breakfast  on  the  reeling  deck  of  a  storm-tossed  ship,  and  these 
are  just  as  much  a  part  of  his  evangelism  as  the  speech  at 
Athens,  and  apparently  more  successful.  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
are  like  Paul,  not  only  because  they  earn  their  living  by  tent¬ 
making,  but  also  because  they  are  eager  propagandists,  as  we  see 
from  their  evangelisation  of  Apollos.  Their  joumeyings  from 
Rome  to  Corinth  and  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus  illustrate  the  trade 
relationships  and  movements  which  had  so  great  a  part  in  the 
evangelisation  of  the  Empire,  just  as  the  centurion’s  party  of 
soldiers  guarding  Paul  reminds  us  that  a  Christian  soldier  in 
the  ranks  would  become  a  personal  evangelist,  as  his  century  or 
legion  moved  from  place  to  place.  Any  one  who  looks  at  a  good 
map  of  the  distribution  of  early  Christianity,  will  see  that  if 
trade  followed  the  flag,  or  rather  the  Roman  eagle,  Christianity 
followed  trade,  and  soon  established  itself  in  the  trading  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  great 
ports  of  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  the  capital  city  of  Rome,  and 
up  the  river  Rhone  at  Lyons.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
Christianity  began  in  the  villages  and  country  places.  The 
strategic  centres  of  evangelisation  have  always,  from  the 
beginning,  been  the  cities,  as  the  very  name  “  pagan  ”  meaning 
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“  countryman,”  or  “  heathen,”  the  dweller  on  the  heath,  may 
serve  to  suggest  to  us.  Where  men  gathered  most  thickly,  and 
where  human  lives  most  often  touched  each  other,  there  was  the 
opportunity  for  the  Christian  faith,  so  long  as  its  disciples  were 
personal  evangelists.  We  note  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Paul  as 
to  the  possible  influence  of  a  Christian  husband  or  wife  on  a 
heathen  partner,  and  the  letter  to  Philemon  shows  us  that  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  could  be  itself  evangelised.  How 
fruitful  such  personal  relationships  of  the  household  must  have 
been  we  know  from  one  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  of 
Christianity  in  the  second  century — Celsus.  He  is  speaking  of 
slave  craftsmen  who  are  Christians  employed  in  the  households 
of  wealthier  Greeks  and  Romans : 

“  We  see,  indeed,  in  private  houses,  workers  in  wool  and 
leather  and  fullers,  and  persons  of  the  most  uninstructed  and 
rustic  character,  not  venturing  to  utter  a  word  in  the  presence 
of  their  elders  and  wiser  masters;  but  when  they  get  hold  of 
the  children  privately,  and  certain  women  as  ignorant  as  them¬ 
selves,  they  pour  forth  wonderful  statements,  to  the  effect  that 
they  ought  not  to  give  heed  to  their  father  and  to  their  teachers, 
but  should  obey  them;  that  the  former  are  foolish  and  stupid, 
and  neither  know  nor  can  perform  anything  that  is  really  good, 
being  preoccupied  with  empty  trifles;  that  they  alone  know  how 
men  ought  to  live,  and  that  if  the  children  obey  them,  they  will 
both  be  happy  themselves  and  will  make  their  home  happy  also.” 
— (Origen  against  Celsus,  III.,  55;  ANCL.  Trans.) 

Best  known  of  all  as  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  private 
intercourse  for  personal  evangelism  is  the  incident  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  Justin  Martyr.  He  tells  us  that  as  he  was  meditating 
in  a  lonely  field,  an  old  man  who  was  searching  for  some  of  his 
household  engaged  in  talk  with  him,  and  that  their  talk  turned 
to  Christ.  The  stranger  passed  away  unknown,  but  not  before 
the  flame  of  Christian  devotion  had  been  kindled  in  Justin’s 
soul.  Then  again,  we  have  that  delightful  account  of  a  walk 
along  the  shores  of  the  Tiber  taken  by  three  cultured  Romans, 
•one  of  whom  throws  a  conventional  kiss  to  the  image  of  Serapis 
in  passing.  His  Christian  friend,  Octavius,  remonstrates,  and 
in  subsequent  conversation  convinces  his  companion  of  the  claims 
of  Christ.  The  lesson  of  all  this  is  that  personal  evangelism  did 
not  energise  in  a  vacuum.  It  employed  the  normal  human 
relationships,  and  to  this  naturalness  it  undoubtedly  owed  much 
of  its  success.  There  is  a  flourishing  Church  in  Lancashire 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  meetings  of  half  a  dozen  friends 
10  practise  orchestral  music — and  that  is  a  true  type  of  the  way 
faith  spread  in  the  early  generations.  Part  of  our  difficulty 
to-day  is  that  either  our  life  or  our  faith  is  of  such  a  quality 
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that  they  do  not  easily  mix,  and  an  attempt  to  “  bring  in  religion,’* 
as  we  say,  is  then  bound  to  be  artificial. 

III. — The  Simplicity  and  Sincerity  of  the  Message. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  personal  evangelism  that  its  mes¬ 
sage  was  both  simple  and  sincere.  We  who  come  to  the  New 
Testament  as  a  whole,  with  a  traditional  interpretation  of  its 
meaning  in  some  sort  of  theological  system,  are  apt  to  miss  this 
simplicity.  We  see  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  claims  of 
Christ  are  presented  in  the  New  Testament  by  men  of  very 
different  temperament  and  training,  and  we  have  often  the 
impression  that  Christian  faith  must  be  something  rather  elabo¬ 
rate  and  complicated  to  be  worthy  of  the  name.  But  the  earliest 
message  brought  by  the  disciples  of  Christ  can  be  put  into  four 
words — "  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.”  This  is,  for  example,  the  point 
of  Paul’s  preaching  in  the  synagogue  at  Thessalonica :  “  This 
Jesus,  whom  I  proclaim  unto  you,  is  the  Christ”  (Acts  xvii.  3). 
That  is  a  Gospel  for  Jews,  and  only  Jews,  or  those  with  some 
knowledge  of  Jewish  religion,  could  possibly  understand  it.  The 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  evangelised  by  Philip,  was  of  this  type;  he 
was,  you  remember,  reading  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  and  Philip, 
beginning  with  this  Scripture,  preached  unto  him  Jesus  (Acts 
viii.  35).  But  in  the  Gentile  world,  to  which  “  Messiah  ”  was  an 
unknown  word,  the  message  inevitably  takes  new  forms.  When 
Paul  wishes  to  show  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  active  in  the 
humblest  believer,  he  writes,  “  No  man  can  say,  ‘  Jesus  is  Lord  * 
but  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ”  (1  Cor.  xii.  3).  In  that  acknowledgment 
of  personal  loyalty  to  Jesus,  we  have  the  simplest  confession  of 
faith,  that  faith  in  Christ  which  brings  a  man  to  share  the  faith 
of  Christ,  so  that  by  the  same  Spirit  he  cries  Abba,  Father.  The 
glory  of  that  simplicity  is  that  it  can  bring  with  it  an  inexhaustible 
height  and  depth  of  experience.  All  the  theology  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  centres  in  the  cry  “  Jesus  is  Lord.”  All  the  vast 
sweep  of  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  lies  behind  that 
simple  confession.  All  the  consolation  of  the  high-priesthood 
of  the  glorified  Son  of  God  unfolded  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  may  spring  from  it.  The  believer  who  has  climbed  to- 
such  heights  will  be  eager  to  lead  others  to  a  like  experience.  But 
we  quite  misunderstand  the  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament 
evangelism  if  we  think  that  it  made  its  disciples  by  preaching  all 
these  things  at  once.  It  began,  with  Jew  or  Gientile,  by  demanding 
personal  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  is  where  we  must 
begin,  if  we  would  enter  into  that  apostolic  succession. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  New  Testament  has  its  own 
rich  background  of  religious  life.  Much  of  it  is  directed  either 
to  Jews  or  to  those  who  had  come  under  the  spell  of  the  Jewish 
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religion.  Many  of  the  things  said  in  the  New  Testament  pre¬ 
suppose  a  considerable  religious  experience,  which  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  any  religious  environment  of  to-day,  and  very 
different  from  the  life  of  those  who  have  had  no  religious  training. 
Take,  for  example,  the  sense  of  sin.  That  was  highly  developed 
in  the  religion  of  Judaism,  relatively  weak  or  non-existent  in 
Gentile  communities  such  as  that  at  Corinth.  We  complain  that 
it  is  weak  in  the  average  consciousness  of  men  to-day,  but  that 
is  really  nothing  new.  In  a  very  true  sense,  the  evangelical 
sense  of  sin  comes  only  with  the  vision  of  God.  It  comes  as  it 
came  to  Isaiah  in  the  temple  or  as  it  came  to  Peter  in  the  boat — 
“  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord.”  The  more 
we  see  of  God,  the  less  we  shall  think  of  ourselves.  But  that 
means,  for  to-day,  that  it  is  by  steadily  and  faithfully  proclaiming 
Christ,  by  trying  to  bring  men  into  some  sort  of  personal  relation 
to  Him,  that  the  vision  of  God  will  be  given  through  which  the 
sense  of  sin  is  created.  The  stereotyped  formula,  even  though 
it  uses  the  New  Testament  language,  is  here  of  little  use,  some¬ 
times  of  positive  harm.  This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  cardinal 
fact  in  regard  to  the  message  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  its  sincerity. 
There  is  a  contagion  in  conviction  that  is  the  noblest  logic.  As 
the  Anglican  Report  of  the  National  Mission  said,  “  The  supreme 
evangelistic  need  of  the  Church  is  reality  in  its  members  ”  (p.  22, 
23).  There  is  more  value  for  personal  evangelism  in  fragmentary 
truth  that  is  sincere  and  real,  than  in  a  complete  compendium  of 
New  Testament  theology  which  does  not  come  from  the  heart. 
The  New  Testament  evangelism  is  an  appeal  to  the  will,  more 
than  to  the  emotions  or  to  the  intellect,  though  it  includes  both. 
But  just  because  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  will  it  must  have  the  will 
of  the  evangelist  behind  it.  He  must  mean  all  he  says,  though 
he  by  no  means  says  all  that  there  is  to  be  said.  It  was  because 
the  appeal  of  the  individual  was  thus  reinforced  by  the  tokens 
of  sincerity  that  Christian  evangelism  had  its  marvellous  success. 
As  the  Apology  of  Aristides  in  the  second  century  says,  “  truly 
this  people  is  a  new  people,  and  there  is  something  divine  mingled 
with  it.”  Their  philanthropy  was  not  a  graceful  accompaniment 
of  their  doctrine,  their  morality  was  no  decent  setting  for  it. 
They  may  often  have  believed  a  good  deal  less  than  we  give  them 
credit  for,  less  then  we  think  we  believe;  but  they  did  believe 
it  with  such  sincerity,  such  surrender  of  the  will  to  their  convic¬ 
tions,  that  they  were  able  to  convince  others,  and  set  their  feet 
on  the  personal  path  of  faith. 

IV. — The  Corpor.\te  Consciousness  of  Personal  Evangelism. 

Perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  and  hindrance  to  personal 
evangelism  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  is  the  consciousness  of  our 
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own  unfitness  to  speak  of  Christ  to  others,  whether  because  of 
our  own  failure  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  discipleship,  or 
because  of  our  consciousness  of  the  lack  of  those  gifts  of  speech 
or  persuasiveness  which  mark  the  successful  evangelist.  There 
is  also,  of  course,  that  reserve  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
Englishman;  he  resents  any  intrusion  into  his  own  private 
feelings,  and  is  usually  reluctant  to  give  any  one  else  such  cause 
for  resentment.  But  so  far  as  the  sense  of  unfitness  and  un¬ 
worthiness  are  concerned,  the  earliest  evangelism  has  something 
to  say  to  us.  One  of  the  great  reinforcements  of  that  evangelism 
was  the  corporate  consciousness  of  the  Church,  the  realisation 
of  a  membership  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  which  threw  the  emphasis 
less  on  the  individual  self-consciousness  and  more  on  the  one 
animating  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  idea  that  underlies  Paul’s 
parable  of  the  body  is  the  underlying  thought  of  baptism  in 
the  New  Testament.  We  are  baptised  into  the  one  body;  the 
whole  body  is  linked  to  us  and  we  to  it.  This  means  that 
personal  evangelism  is  not  some  private  venture  made  in  our 
own  strength  and  for  our  own  ends ;  it  is  an  energy  of  the  body 
we  represent.  Some  things  can  be  done  only  through  our 
brother,  some  things  perhaps  only  through  ourselves;  that  is 
immaterial,  for  in  any  case  the  energy  is  that  of  the  whole  Body 
of  Christ.  It  may  not  be  given  to  me  to  speak  the  decisive  word 
to  another;  that  is  quite  secondary,  so  long  as  my  own  part  in 
the  preparation  for  that  word  be  done,  and  there  certainly  will 
be  some  part  that  is  my  own.  My  brother’s  words  will  have  a 
new  power  if  my  words  have  prepared  for  them;  they  belong 
to  him  as  do  his  to  me,  and  both  to  Christ.  We  should  gain 
a  new  confidence  in  personal  evangelism  if  we  thought  less  of  the 
poverty  of  our  own  equipment  and  more  of  the  wealth  of  the 
communion  of  saints. 

To  maintain  this  corporate  consciousness  of  the  Church  at  its 
fullest  pressure,  which  means  its  pressure  towards  a  simple  and 
sincere  message  of  personal  evangelism  delivered  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  natural  human  relations  and  genuine  sympathy,  is  the 
work  of  us  all;  just  what  form  it  will  take  for  each  of  us  we 
must  settle  with  God  individually.  The  creation  of  such  a  con¬ 
sciousness  means  Pentecostal  power,  and  Pentecost  means  man’s 
prayer  and  God’s  discovered  presence.  There  were  some  words 
in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  Anglican  Report  on  this  subject 
that  are  of  universal  application.  “  Though  we  cannot  organise 
spiritual  revival  it  is  possible  to  direct  the  thought  of  the  Church 
to  one  end,  and  of  thought  there  is  bom  desire,  of  desire  prayer, 
and  by  prayer  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  come.” 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 


Experiments  I  Have  Made. 

The  Morning  Service. 

IT  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  Editor  that  I  should  write 
something  about  the  recent  experiment  which  we  made, 
primarily  with  a  view  to  deepening  the  religious  life  and 
experience  of  those  in  fellowship  with  the  Church.  I  do  so  with 
a  certain  amount  of  reluctance,  not  because  I  am  unwilling,  but 
because  any  such  account  must  involve  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronoun,  but  if  any  experiment  is  to  be  considered,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  purpose  should  be  definitely  stated,  the  gains 
recorded,  and  the  disadvantages,  if  any,  be  faithfully  set  down. 

I  somehow  feel  if  we  were  not  so  much  in  bondage  to 
tradition  and  hide-bound  convention,  as  we  are  compelled  to  be, 
we  should  break  away  from  many  of  our  inherited  fetters  and 
strike  out  along  new  paths.  Probably  every  minister  con¬ 
templating  some  rearrangement,  or  slight  modification  of  an  order 
of  service,  has  met  with  the  restrained  approval  of  some  greatly 
honoured  and  beloved  deacon  in  words  such  as  “  we  have  never 
done  it  in  that  way,”  or,  “  our  people  don’t  take  very  kindly 
to  changes,”  and  we  have  even  heard  it  hinted  that  a  suggested 
alteration  is  only  “  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,”  which  simply 
means  “  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be,”^ 
whether  it  has  any  relation  to  modern  life  and  its  needs,  or 
whether  it  be  as  antiquated  as  is  candle  light  to  electric  illumina¬ 
tion.  If  that  is  to  be  our  attitude,  then  it  leads  to  stagnation  and 
paralysis,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  a  diminishing  church 
attendance,  with  a  consequent  degeneration  of  spiritual  life  and 
power  in  our  churches.  Our  fathers  thought  for  themselves,  and 
made  the  best  arrangements  they  knew  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  day.  We  claim  the  right  to  do  the  same,  since  our  supreme 
responsibility  is  to  apply  the  unchanging  facts  of  our  faith  to 
the  changing  times  in  which  we  live.  It  surely  is  no  disrespect 
to  our  ancestors  to  set  their  customs  on  one  side  if  we  feel  they 
have  served  their  usefulness.  “  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding 
place  to  new.” 

Then  has  the  time  arrived  when  we  should  reconsider  the 
appointed  hours  for  Public  Worship?  Is  there  any  authority  or 
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sanction  for  eleven  o’clock  and  half -past  six,  other  than  that  of 
convention  and  custom?  Are  these  the  best  and  most  convenient 
hours  for  gathering  our  people  together  for  worship?  When 
these  times  were  first  agreed  upon,  they  suited  local  conditions. 
Men  and  women  had  long  and  dreary  hours  to  work  during  the 
week,  shops  were  open  until  midnight  on  Saturday  in  the  towns, 
and  in  the  country  there  was  the  usual  routine  work  to  be  done. 
So  one  can  only  presume  that  eleven  o’clock  was  felt  to  be  a  good 
time  for  morning  worship.  But  this  hour  is  not  uniform,  since 
there  are  many  churches  whose  service  commences  at  10.30  a.m., 
and  others  at  10.45,  and  for  the  evening  6  or  even  7  p.m.  is  found 
more  convenient.  The  principle  is  already  in  operation;  the 
question  is,  is  any  further  alteration  necessary  or  desirable?  Are 
we  agreed  that  the  present  times  are  most  convenient  for  our 
people  to  come  together  for  worship? 

The  Church  exists  to  meet  the  needs  of  Church  Members 
and  adherents,  as  well  as  the  outside  world,  and  the  fact  is,  sad 
and  regrettable  as  it  may  be,  “  our  ain  folk  ”  are  not  present  at 
morning  worship,  either  because  they  are  careless  and  indifferent, 
or  because  the  hour  is  inconvenient.  We  are  living  in  a  new 
world,  customs  have  changed,  old  sanctions  are  gone,  church 
members  do  play  tennis  and  golf  and  go  hiking  and  motoring  on 
the  Lord’s  Day.  Apart  from  what  we  may  think  to  be  the 
rightness  or  the  wrongness  of  these  changed  habits,  are  we  open 
to  the  charge  of  hauling  down  our  flag,  and  are  we  compromising 
if  we  have  an  earlier  morning  service  that  these  folk  may  attend 
before  they  go  off  to  their  games,  or  for  their  long  walks? 
Would  they  attend  if  they  had  an  opportunity?  Other  principles 
may  be  involved,  but  facts  must  be  faced. 

Further,  are  there  not  factors  which  make  it  desirable  to 
consider  the  question?  Domestic  arrangements  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  many  of  our  women  folk  to  get  out  for  the  morning 
service.  If  they  do,  it  means  the  mid-day  meal  is  late,  and  that 
creates  problems  and  difficulties  for  those  engaged  in  Sunday- 
school  work.  Whereas  we  are  frequently  told  if  the  morning 
service  were  earlier  it  would  be  possible  for  many  of  these 
“  Marthas  ”  to  attend  and  have  adequate  time  to  meet  home 
duties.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a  morning  school,  some 
readjustment  would  have  to  be  made  there. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  was  led  to  make  an  experi¬ 
ment.  For  some  time  I  had  brooded  over  a  plan  in  secret,  and 
when  I  was  fully  convinced  of  what  I  wanted,  I  talked  the  matter 
over  with  my  deacons.  The  proposal  was  heartily  welcomed, 
and  the  minister  encouraged  to  go  forward  with  an  assurance 
of  a  loyal  co-operation.  There  was  no  advertisement  of  any 
kind,  other  than  that  on  the  preceding  Sunday  it  was  announced 
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a  fellowship  service  would  be  held  at  10  a.m.  at  which  the 
Ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  would  be  observed.  The 
ordinary  service  would  be  shortened  to  one  hour.  No  one  knew 
exactly  what  would  happen,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  make 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  “  splash,”  but  to  our  gratification, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  were  present,  the  majority  of  whom 
remained  for  the  next  service,  which  concluded  at  12  o’clock. 
Thinking  perhaps  it  was  simply  because  it  was  a  new  venture, 
with  something  of  novelty  about  it,  the  response  having  been  so 
gratifying,  after  the  lapse  of  six  weeks,  another  service  was 
arranged  at  the  same  hour,  this  time  for  praise  and  prayer. 
No  special  effort  was  made  to  rouse  folk;  the  fact  was  em¬ 
phasised  that  so  many  found  it  impossible  to  attend  the  mid-week 
service,  and  here  was  an  opportunity  for  quiet  waiting  upon  God. 
To  our  joy,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  present. 
Encouraged  by  the  response,  and  feeling  it  was  something  which 
was  appreciated,  another  Communion  Service  was  recently  held, 
and  this  time  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  joined 
us  at  the  Table  of  our  Lord;  and  it  is  impossible  to  express 
in  words  the  influence  of  such  a  service  upon  the  work  and 
worship  of  the  day.  Our  morning  congregation  was  considerably 
strengthened,  and  the  fact  that  folk  knew  they  would  be  home 
earlier  than  usual,  I  feel,  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
success  of  the  effort.  Many  have  asked  why  we  can’t  have  the 
usual  service  earlier. 

Whether  an  earlier  hour  would  result  in  an  increased 
attendance  at  morning  worship  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  It 
has  not  been  tried,  but  this  we  do  know,  the  present  hour  is  not 
eminently  successful.  I  know  of  an  Anglican  Church  where  the 
morning  service  is  held  at  9  o’clock,  and  my  informant  tells  me 
the  attendance  has  been  doubled.  I  also  know  of  a  Baptist 
Church  in  Birmingham  which  can  gather  a  congregation  of  six 
hundred  people  every  Sunday  afternoon,  whilst  the  average 
morning  attendance  is  Jess  than  a  sixth  of  that  number,  and  the 
evening  not  more  than  a  third.  No  one  Church,  I  fear,  would 
risk  the  experiment  of  an  alteration  :  it  calls  for  united  action, 
but  one  thing  is  sure — ^we  must  venture  and  be  courageous  enough 
to  scrap  methods  and  customs  which  we  feel  have  served  their 
day,  if  the  Church  is  to  count  and  fulfil  her  redemptive  purpose 
in  the  world.  For  myself,  I  will  countenance  anything,  save 
compromise  with  the  truth,  if  by  so  doing  we  can  create  the 
Glorious  Church  of  Apostolic  dream  and  promise.  I  believe  in 
the  Church  of  the  High  Threshold,  but  a  threshold  is  meant  to 
be  crossed,  and  if  by  some  rearrangement  or  modification  of  our 
present  methods  we  can  make  it  easier  for  people  to  enter  into 
His  courts  with  thanksgiving,  then  why  allow  ourselves  to  be 
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arrested  and  held  back  by  the  dead  hand  of  the  past,  and  fettered 
by  customs  originated  by  those  who  have  served  their  generation 
by  the  will  of  God,  but  now  are  fallen  on  sleep?  We  must 
legislate  for  ourselves  and  if  the  time  has  arrived  for  new 
legislation,  then  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom,  let  us  courageously 
face  our  responsibility. 

T.  PERCY  GEORGE. 

[The  above  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  by  different 
writers  on  “  Experiments  I  have  made.”] 

CANTERBURY  GENERAL  BAPTISTS.  The  documents 
and  the  premises  of  this  church  have  been  the  subject  of  a  careful 
study  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society,  by 
George  Eyre  Evans,  who  began  enquiring  into  them  in  1891. 
The  church-book  of  1663-1695  is  at  Dr.  Williams’  Library. 
Other  books,  1698-1783,  and  1717-1721,  were  lodged  with  the 
General  Assembly,  and  were  catalogued  in  1855;  but  they  have 
been  mislaid,  with  a  few  papers.  In  1865  the  chapel-keeper  lit 
a  fire  with  a  book  “  too  old  to  be  good  for  anything,”  said  to 
record  some  doings  by  early  members.  Sampson  Kingsford  per¬ 
suaded  the  church  in  1779  to  begin  registering  births  and  burials; 
the  register  was  placed  in  Government  custody  at  1837,  and  is 
safe,  though  a  transcript  has  perished.  Kingsford  also  com¬ 
piled  a  history  of  the  church,  which  in  1855  belonged  to  John 
Brent,  a  deacon,  subsequently  an  alderman  of  the  city :  a 
transcript  was  made  by  W.  H.  Black  :  Mr.  Evans  does  not  know 
where  either  is  to  be  seen.  He  does  possess  a  letter  of  1737 
signed  by  23  men,  including  an  ancestor  of  Robert  Browning. 

Sixteen  years  earlier  a  fine  Genevan  Bible  was  bought  at 
Dover,  and  rebound.  Eleven  years  later,  the  refectory  and 
garth  of  the  Black  Friars,  which  were  owned  by  one  of  the 
members,  were  bought  for  a  meeting-house  and  burial-ground. 
The  descent  of  this  property  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
has  been  traced,  through  a  doctor  Peter  de  Pierre,  obviously  one 
of  the  Huguenots  welcomed  in  the  city,  who  had  been  allowed  to 
set  up  their  looms  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral.  The  church 
flourished  greatly,  as  was  to  be  seen  early  this  century  by  its  fine 
Jacobean  communion-table  and  its  vessels  of  Sheffield  plate. 
When  Kingsford  died  in  1821,  a  handsome  altar-tomb  was 
placed  over  his  remains.  A  lad  then  attending  school  in  the 
vestry,  watched  21  candidates  baptized  one  afternoon.  In  the 
next  70  years  there  were  17  ministers,  including  a  Ph.D.,  a 
D.C.L.,  an  M.A.,  but  none  known  in  ordinary  Baptist  circles. 
Worship  ceased  about  the  end  of  the  century,  and  in  1913  the 
premises  were  sold  to  a  dealer  in  antiques  for  £140. 
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Failing  health  gradually  began  to  handicap  the  work  of  so 
zealous  a  man.  It  is  melancholy  to  observe  how  thoughts  of  death 
seem  to  have  occupied  his  mind  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 
He  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  “  Sunday  evening  lectures  ”  which 
he  gave  at  Holbeck  every  third  week.  By  1820,  when  he  was  so 
ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  he  was  a  broken  man.^^  He 
felt  unable  to  visit  his  members,  the  weekly  lecture  and  prayer 
meeting  were  held  at  his  house,  he  was  forbidden  to  breathe  the 
night  air;  Robert  Hall  reiterates  advice  to  him  to  take  care  on 
this  last  point :  “  I  am  persuaded  your  long  evening  walks  are 
extremely  prejudicial.  Do,  my  dear  friend,  be  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  your  evening  lectures.” 

At  last  it  was  thought  advisable  to  appoint  a  co-pastor,  and 
James  Acworth  being  appointed,  he  was  ordained  on  May  29th, 
1823.  Acworth^®  was  admitted  to  Bristol  College  in  1817,  and 
in  1820  proceeded  to  Glasgow  to  finish  his  studies;  the  story  of 
his  visits  to  Leeds,  reception  at  the  Old  Chapel  and  kindnesses 
received  is  best  told  in  his  own  words.  “  .  .  .  Near  the  close 
of  the  third  year  of  his  student  life  in  Bristol  College,  Dr. 
Ryland,  his  venerable  tutor,  appointed  him  to  spend  the  ensuing 
vacation  in  Weymouth,  then  without  a  pastor.  Very  soon  after¬ 
wards  Dr.  Ryland  summoned  him  into  his  study,  and  said,  “  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  Leeds,  intimating  that  the  minister 
there  is  becoming  increasingly  infirm  and  feeble,  and  requires 
assistance.  You,  I  understand,  intend  to  prosecute  your  studies 
at  Glasgow  University.  Give  up  Weymouth,  and  on  your  way 
to  Scotland  visit  Leeds.”  Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  he 
(Acworth)  took  his  place  on  the  outside  of  the  stage  coach 
travelling  northwards,  and  arrived  as  far  as  the  top  of  York 
Road  about  four  o’clock  of  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Obtaining 

*7  Memoir,  p.  50  (1817),  56  (1820),  57-8. 

48  Memoir,  p.  114  (Jan.  14.  1820),  115,  (Sept.  22,  1820),  120  (March  19, 
1821).  Langdon’s  address.  He  always  lived  at  some  distance  from  the 
church.  1798,  Woodhouse  Lane  (Directory);  1817,  school  given  as  West 
Street  (Directory) ;  1820,  still  West  Street  (letter  to  B.  (jloodman) ; 
Infirmary  Street  is  also  quoted  (Cloth  Hall  tavern,  picture  with  note 
by  A.  Mattison,  Yorks.  Evg.  Post,  Feb.  1923). 

49  Information  from  Bristol  reports,  kindly  supplied  by  Rev.  Prof. 
F.  E.  Robinson.  Aug.  6,  1817,  Acworth  admitted;  Aug.  3,  1820,  “Dr. 
Ward’s  trustees  have  taken  Mr.  Acworth  under  their  patronage  to 
finish  his  studies  in  Scotland”;  Aug.  1821  (report  ending  June)  Rev  J. 
Acworth  noted  as  then  at  Leeds. 
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thence  his  first  glimpse  of  Leeds,  and  coming  as  he  did  from  the 
county  of  Kent  .  .  .  the  impression  received  was  aught  but 
favourable.  He  could  scarcely  discern  the  buildings  owing  to 
the  thick,  murky  atmosphere  that  rested  upon  them.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  next  day  every  unfavourable  impression  vanished.  On 
coming  down  the  pulpit  steps  at  the  Stone  Chapel,  he  was  greeted 
in  such  a  manner  as  convinced  him  that  he  was  amongst  a  people 
very  kind,  very  hearty,  and,  moreover,  very  considerate.  By  their 
request  he  continued  with  them  until  the  time  when  he  should 
proceed  to  Scotland.  They  then  paid  him  the  unexpected  honour 
of  asking  him  to  remain  and  settle,  but  he  replied  that  he  was 
under  a  pledge,  at  least  to  himself,  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
scientific  and  literary  culture,  before  entering  the  ministry.  They 
yielded  to  his  wish,  and,  without  exacting  any  pledge  from  them, 
he  said  that  if  they  desired  it — if  in  the  meantime  their  minds 
had  not  become  fixed  upon  some  one  else — he  would  return  to 
them  at  the  close  of  the  University  session.  .  .  .  He  went  to 
Glasgow,  and  upon  his  return  thence,  he  undertook  whatever 
ministerial  labours  the  good  old  man  chose  to  allot  to  him.  Thus 
they  went  on  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  dear, 
kind  people  allowed  him  to  go  back  to  Scotland,  though  pressing 
him  to  stay ;  and  yet  again :  till,  on  the  last  occasion,  he  said. 
You  have  treated  me  most  handsomely  and  generously,  and  if 
you  are  disposed  to  receive  me  at  the  close  of  my  curriculum,  1 
throw  myself  into  your  arms,  to  do  with  me  what  you  like.” 
This  was  in  1823,®°  ...  He  (Acworth)  was  then  associated  with 
his  revered  colleague  in  the  pastorate;  and  no  senior  could  have 
treated  a  junior  more  tenderly,  more  generously,  or  more  con¬ 
siderately  throughout,  than  Mr.  Langdon  treated  him.”  For  two 
months  he  was  given  leave  of  absence  to  accompany  a  friend  on 
a  tour  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  "  Gradually  the  Church 
and  congregation  increased.  At  the  celebration  of  the  first  Lord’s 
Supper,  there  were  some  thirty-five  or  forty  communicants.  They 
went  on  increasing;  and  it  was  then  said,  “  It’s  not  fair  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  buried  here.  Surely  we  ought  to  remove.”  He 
consulted  with  Mr.  Langdon,  who  said  they  would  never  accom¬ 
plish  it.  He  asked  him  why,  and  Mr.  Langdon  then  mentioned 
an  obstacle  which  he  (Dr.  Acworth)  thought  might  be  removed, 
and  which  he  determined  to  endeavour  to  remove.  Soon  after^i 
they  had  a  meeting  in  the  upper  room  of  the  Old  Stone  Chapel, 
and  the  Friend  who  was  considered  the  obstacle  said,  “If  there 
is  to  be  a  new  chapel,  and  there  is  a  debt  upon  it,  I  won’t  enter 
it.”  Then  another  Friend  said,  “  Let  us  see  what  can  be  done ; 

50  Acworth’s  ms.  minute  book  records  his  arrival  at  Leeds  on  Sat., 
April  5,  1K3. 

St  Early  April,  1824 ;  for  these  neRotiations,  see  later. 
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here’s  my  £500  ”  ;  and  that  other  Friend  instantly  said,  “  And 
here’s  mine.”  The  families  of  these  two  friends  at  once  promised 
£250  each,  and  £2,000  was  thus  raised  immediately .  .  .  They 
soon  found  they  could  calculate  upon  from  £3,000  to  £4,000.  But 
still  bearing  in  mind  the  declaration  of  the  Friend  who  had  said 
he  would  not  enter  the  Chapel  if  it  were  in  debt,  they  strove  to 
get  more  money.  In  the  meantime  he  induced  a  Friend  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  upon  which  South 
Parade  Chapel  now  [i.e.  1876]  stands,  and  the  land  was  secured. 
Mr.  Langdon  was  still  alive,  and  Mr.  Aspin,  a  well-known  friend 
of  the  place,  took  the  draft  of  the  conveyance  to  him  for  his  • 
signature.  But  before  the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  God  was 
pleased  to  take  Mr.  Langdon  to  the  upper  and  better  world. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  February,  1825.  .  .  .  They 
opened  the  new  chapel  with  seventy-four  members.”  The 
movement  for  a  new  church  will  be  outlined  later. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell  of  Langdon.  On  the  6th  January, 
1823,  his  daughter  Mary,  aged  thirty-one,  died  after  a  short 
illness ;  it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  old  man.^'*  At  the  beginning 
of  October,  1824,  he  became  alarmingly  ill;  on  Monday,  the  11th, 
the  deed  of  conveyance  mentioned  above  was  read  to  him;  on 
the  next  day  he  was  dead.  He  was  buried  on  the  eighteenth  of 
the  month  in  Mill  Hill  churchyard,  Leeds,  where  five  of  his 
children  were  already  laid  to  rest;  Dr.  Steadman  delivered  an 
address  at  the  old  chapel  before  the  burial,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  Mr.  Acworth  preached  on  the  text,  2  Cor.  xiii.  11.  The 
events  of  that  week  are  dramatic  in  their  intensity  and  contrast.*^ 
Mrs.  Langdon  survived  until  December  27th,  1837,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  children  at  least  also  survived  him :  Caleb  Evans,  James 
Brown,  Sarah,  Susannah,  Ann,  and  Thomas.^'® 

52) These  two  friends  were  Benjamin  Goodman,  “the  obstacle,”  and 
Michael  Thackray ;  Thackray  soon  gave  a  second  £500.  G.  and  J. 
Thackray  gave  each  £250,  as  did  G.  and  J.  Goodman.  The  friend  who 
negotiated  the  purchase  of  the  site  was  John  Goodman.  (MS.  notes 
of  W.  R.  Bilbrough;  Cash-book;  &c.) 

The  jubilee  of  South  Parade  Baptist  chapel,  Leeds,  edited  by  J.  W. 
Ashworth,  1877,  pp.  25-9.  Supplementary  notes  as  above  ms.  cash-book 
and  minutes. 

Memoir,  p.  58;  see  bibliography  for  her  funeral  sermon,  of  which 
extracts  are  printed  in  the  Memoir,  pp.  61-76. 

Memoir,  p.  86;  details  of  that  last  week,  ibid.  83-7. 

5^  Subscription  to  the  debt,  7/7/\9>21i>,  Caleb  Evans  Langdon  £10; 
similar  subscription  13/9/1830,  the  other  names  each  £1 ;  Ann  mentioned 
in  list  of  members  c.  1826  and  subscription  list  of  1836.  Mrs.  Langdon’s 
death  noted  in  minute  book,  and  Leeds  Mercury,  30  Dec.,  1837,  Sat.,  p.  8. 
The  1834  Leeds  directory  records  under  Langdon :  1.  Mrs.  Ann  and 
Miss,  day  and  boarding  school,  25,  St.  James’s  St.;  2.  Caleb  Evans,  day 
school,  97a,  Park  Lane,  house  at  Burley  Terrace;  3.  James,  librarian 
to  the  Literary  Institution,  25,  St.  James’s  St. 
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After  his  death  a  sum  of  £1,340  was  subscribed  as  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  his  family;  of  this  £338  15s.  6d.,  collected  by  M. 
Thackray  and  B.  Goodman  came  from  the  church  and  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  £275  4s.  6d.  was  collected  from  Langdon’s  old  pupils; 
but  exactly  half,  £726,  collected  by  George  Rawson  and  T.  S.  R. 
Reade,  was  the  gift  of  the  public.  Could  there  be  a  better 
testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  townsmen 
of  Leeds?  The  name  of  Richard  Oastler  as  trustee  stands  with 
those  of  B.  Goodman  and  George  Thackray.^^ 

There  is  nothing  of  the  tinkling  cymbal  or  the  sounding 
brass  about  the  life  of  such  a  man,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  world  should  have  forgotten  him.  The  history  of  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  Leeds  is  largely  the  story  of  his  ministry;  he 
came  a  young  man  fresh  from  college  to  a  smaU,  poor  cause, 
neglecting  higher  offers  because  convinced  that  he  had  a  divine 
call  to  Leeds.  And  here  he  spent  his  life,  a  life  not  of  ease  or 
of  opulence,  a  life  not  without  cares  and  trials,  but  a  life  so 
humble,  so  serene,  so  consistent,  and  yet  so  zealous,  that  we  can 
but  think  that  Leeds  was  divinely  blest  in  him.  When  he  came 
to  die,  his  little  church  was  no  longer  an  insignificant  factor  in 
the  rapidly  changing  town  of  Leeds ;  it  was  a  force  of  prime 
importance  in  its  religious  life. 

He  was  no  great  scholar,  it  seems;  philological  and  similar 
studies^®  did  not  attract  him ;  his  printed  sermons  do  not  savour 
of  the  bombast  of  some  of  his  successors,  but  are  yet  sincere  and 
direct.  His  interests  would  seem  to  have  been  social.  Of  his 
friendships  something  has  been  said,  but  not  enough  to  show  in 
what  high  esteem  Robert  Hall  held  him;  the  depth  of  their 
regard  is  recorded  in  the  letters  printed  in  the  Memoir.  A  man 
with  at  least  twelve  children  knows  something  of  the  warmth 
of  the  family  hearth  and  its  gatherings,  even  if  there  are  some 
away  at  school ;  there  were  boarders  too,  at  the  “  academy  for 
young  gentlemen  ”  and  many  of  them  afterwards  entered  the 
ministry,  and  acknowledged  “  that  their  first  serious  impressions 
were  received  whilst  listening  to  Mr.  Langdon’s  Sunday  evening 
conversations.” 

His  own  and  his  family’s  interests  disclose  something  of  the 
enthusiasms  of  the  church  itself.  His  daughter  Mary  distributed 
Bibles  to  the  poor  (the  Bible  Society  was  exceedingly  dear  to 
Langdon) ;  she  visited  the  afflicted ;  she  taught  in  the  Sunday 
School,  which  it  is  said  she  begun ;  she  collected  for  the  “  support 
of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  wretched  female  children  of 
India.”  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller  could  write  shortly  after  the  fire 

57  MS.  cash-book. 

Si  Memoir,  pp.  95-6. 

^9  Memoir,  p.  57,  the  Sunday  evening  conversations  described. 
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at  Serampore,  which  destroyed  the  printing  presses :  “  Leeds 
has  done  wonders !  ”  Robert  Hall  in  1819  wrote  to  him  ;  “  Leeds 
surpasses  every  place  in  liberality  to  the  Missions  .  .  and  in 
1824,  when  Hall  preached  two  sermons  at  the  Chapel,  the  collec¬ 
tions  for  the  B.M.S.  amounted  to  £73  10s.  Langdon  sent  a  copy 
of  his  circular  letter  to  William  Wilberforce  in  1792,  and  received 
a  reply,  dated  February  23rd,  1792,  from  him  thanking  him  for 
his  interest  in  the  great  cause.®® 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Hamilton  contributed  a  chapter  of 
recollections  to  the  Memoir  of  Langdon,  in  which,  amongst  much 
rhetoric,  is  contained  Langdon’s  ministerial  outlook.  He 
avowed  a  “  decided  Calvinism  ”  ;  he  told  Hamilton  “  that  all  his 
hope  and  comfort  arose,  not  from  the  general  truth  of 
Christianity,  but  its  distinctive  doctrines,  especially  the  Godhead 
and  Atonement  of  Christ.”  Yet  his  candour  “  led  him  to  believe 
that  ‘  if  the  life  be  in  the  right,’  however  erroneous  the  creed, 
the  persons  of  whom  this  could  be  affirmed  were,  though  un¬ 
consciously,  under  a  Divine  influence,  were  virtually  included  in 
the  benefits  of  the  Saviour’s  expiation,  and  were,  consequently,  in 
a  state  of  safety  and  acceptance  for  eternity  ”  ;  on  all  this 
Hamilton  was  compelled  to  differ  from  him.  Then  there  was  the 
question  of  Open  or  Mixed  communion ;  “he  had  incurred  some 
obloquy  and  inconvenience  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  in  carrying 
the  measure  of  Open  or  Mixed  Communion.  In  this  state  of 
things  he  greatly  rejoiced.  He  saw  in  the  Christian  feast  the 
symbol  of  love,  not  the  badge  of  partizanship.”  Hall  wrote  to 
him  in  1797,  speaking  of  the  Bedford  Union  :  “  It  would  delight 
a  heart  like  yours,  to  behold  Dissenters,  and  Methodists,  and 
Church  people,  and  Moravians,  blending  together  their  affections, 
forgetting  their  differences  .  . 

“  In  all  his  views  of  the  national  policy  of  party,  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  he  was  a  firm  but  temperate  Whig,”  and  that,  not 
always  according  to  the  way  the  wind  blew.®^ 

His  was  a  deep  humility  and  a  deep  sincerity;  long  after¬ 
wards®^  it  could  be  written  :  “  the  writer  only  saw  him  once  and 

60  Memoir,  73;  an  impression  of  Langdon  at  meetings  of  the  Bible 
Society,  ibid.  96-7;  Fuller’s  letter,  ibid.,  128,  from  Serampore,  1806;  Hall’s 
letter,  ibid.,  142;  Wilberforce’s  letter,  ibid.  151.  On  Miss  Langdon  and 
the  Sunday  School,  South  Parade  jubilee  book,  p.  62.  On  missions,  cf. 
ante.  p.  82,  1817  meeting  of  the  Y.F.L.,  B.M.S.  auxiliary.  On  Hall 
in  1824,  Leeds  Mercury,  15  May,  1824. 

61  Memoir,  p.  89  &c.  Hall’s  letter  of  April  29th,  1798,  ibid.,  p.  145. 
See  the  bibliography  on  this  subject. 

62  Memoir,  p.  102. 

6i  The  jubilee  memorial  of  Horton  College,  Bradford,  1854,  p.  51 ; 
historical  sketch  by  B.  Evans.  Portrait  of  Langdon  prefixed  to  the 
Memoir. 
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was  struck  with  the  venerableness  of  his  appearance,  the  gentle¬ 
ness,  the  blandness  and  courtesy  of  the  Christian  and  the  gentle¬ 
man.”  And  that  is  the  impression  gained  from  his  portrait. 

III. 

The  Old  Assembly  Rooms^*  in  Kirkgate,  where  the  congre¬ 
gation  first  met  had  been  for  long  the  musical  centre  for  Leeds, 
but  from  1777  onwards  new  and  better  premises  were  available 
for  lovers  of  music  and  the  dance.  The  Old  Stone  Chapel  was 
built,  opposite  an  earlier  Wesleyan  structure,  on  the  west  side 
of  St.  Ann’s  Street,  also  known  as  Low  Street,  St.  Peter’s,®* 
later  St.  Peter’s  St.  Its  position  may  be  accurately  established 
by  consulting  two  maps®®  of  Leeds  for  1806  and  1815;  in  1781 
it  was  in  a  good  residential  district  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  near 
Sheepscar  beck,  but  by  1824  Leeds  had  expanded  so  much  that 
the  chapel  was  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and,  more  than  that,  in 
an  undesirable  district.  A  minute  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  vestry 
on  April  12th,  1824,  puts  it  thus :  “  That  in  consequence  of  the 
very  obscure,  unpleasant,  and  in  other  respects  disadvantageous 
situation  of  the  place  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  assemble  for 
religious  worship,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  erect  a  new  building 
in  a  more  eligible  spot,  provided  the  requisite  funds  can  be 
obtained.”  The  old  building  could  have  no  bodies  buried  in  it, 
according  to  the  terms  of  purchase. 

The  Stone  Chapel  was  opened  with  a  debt  of  £600,  and 
Langdon  himself  early  made  efforts  to  reduce  the  debt,  but  it  was 
long  before  it  was  cancelled;  in  1797  a  collection  amounting  to 
£49  Os.  6d.  was  made  to  pay  “  Joseph  Sharp  an  accumulated 
interest  and  other  expenses  ”  ;  in  1800,  £187  12s.  was  collected 
to  reduce  the  debt  then  amounting  to  £360,  and  as  late  as  1815,  so 
large  a  sum  as  £200  was  collected  to  clear  the  debt.®^  The  effect 
of  this  long  debt  on  Langdon  and  other  old  members  may  be 
ascertained  from  their  opinions  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  a 
move  in  1824. 

Thoresby  Soc.,  vol.  28,  p.  321,  quotations  from  1726  onwards. 
Miss  Hargrave,  author  of  the  article,  could  not  identify  the  site. 
Parsons,  History  of  Leeds,  I.,  136,  “on  the  site  of  an  ancient  chantry.” 
Leeds  directory,  1817,  p.  38. 

Leeds  directory,  1817. 

66  Thoresby  Soc.,  vol.  11  (Miscellanea,  1904),  p.  130,  p.  281:  there 
is  also  a  map  prefix^  to  the  1826  Leeds  directory,  but  this  is  less  clear. 
There  is  a  photograph  of  the  exterior  at  South  Parade,  and  many  of 
the  present  members  saw  it  before  its  demolition. 

w  B.  Goodman’s  cash  book,  MS.  The  1800  collection  includes  the 
item  i2S  10s.  Od.  “  Collected  for  Revd.  Thomas  Langdon  in  London  and 
other  places.” 
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As  its  name  implied,  it  was  a  plain  stone  building,®®  and 
it  stood  back  from  the  street  a  few  feet ;  the  space  in  front,  three 
feet  lower  than  the  pavement,  being  flagged  and  fenced  in  with 
a  low  wall  having  iron  railings.  Entry  was  obtained  through  the 
middle  of  this  wall,  down  semi-circular  stone  steps,  enlarging 
to  the  bottom,  and  through  the  two  chapel  doors.  Inside,  at  one 
end,  stood  a  small,  square,  wooden  pulpit ;  and  an  oblong 
baptistery,  three  feet  deep,  was  to  be  found  “  below  the  floor 
of  the  table  pew  in  which  the  pulpit  stood  ”  ;  in  this  latter  fact 
Leeds  was  remarkable,  for  it  was  apparently  the  first  baptistery 
inside  a  church  in  Yorkshire ;  at  Bradford,  wrote  Dr.  Steadman®^ 
in  1805,  “  they  have  baptised  in  a  small  stream,  the  only  one 
near  them,  scarcely  deep  enough,  muddy  at  the  bottom,  and  from 
which  the  minister  and  the  persons  baptised  have  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  walk  along  a  dirty  lane  in  their  wet  clothes, 
before  they  can  change.  The  place  likewise  is  quite  unfavourable 
for  seeing  or  hearing,  and  by  that  means  the  benefits  of  the 
ordinance  are  lost  to  the  congregation,  few  of  whom  ever  attend 
it.  Persons  of  a  little  more  genteel  or  delicate  feeling  are  quite 
kept  away,  under  an  idea  that  an  ordinance  having  so  many 
degrading  circumstances  attending  it,  cannot  be  their  duty. 

.  .  .  However,  we  hope  for  a  reform,  as  two  baptisteries  are 
made :  one  at  Rochdale,  the  other  at  Leeds,  and  we  are  about  to 
have  one  at  Bradford.” 

The  floor  was  flagged,  and  in  the  centre  stood  a  stove  with 
an  upright  chimney  pipe.  On  three  sides  there  was  a  gallery 
with  pews,  the  rents  from  which  formed  the  minister’s  salary; 
under  the  gallery  were  forms,  the  “  free  seats  ”  ;  by  179H°  the 
demand  for  sittings  had  grown,  and  pews  were  placed  along  two 
sides  under  the  gallery  and  across  the  front — thirty  pews  with 
wooden  floors  and  covered  in  green  baize,  fastened  with  brass¬ 
headed  nails.  An  undated,  but  no  doubt  a  late  list  of  sittings, 
gives  the  number,  494,  their  distribution  (number  of  sittings 
according  to  cost,  both  given),  and  their  total  worth  per  quarter 
(“rates  amount  quarterly”)  £41  9s.  Od.,  making  £165  a  year; 
to  that  number  must  be  added  “  the  minister’s  pew,  and  the  two 

*8  Unpublished  notes  by  Wm.  Radford  Bilbrough,  ISXM,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Town ;  his  mother,  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
details,  was  Miss  Radford,  daughter  of  Wm.  Radford  (1764-1826),  who, 
though  never  a  member  actually,  was  in  fact  intimately  connected  with 
the  chapel,  entertaining  and  giving  generously.  She  knew  the  old  place 
well :  her  reminiscences  have  been  quoted  already ;  on  Radford,  later. 
Most  of  the  details  concerning  the  exterior  are  plain  on  a  photograph 
made  about  1900,  preserved  at  South  Parade. 

®8  Letter  of  December  28,  1805,  in  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Steadman,  p.  234. 

^<•1791,  collection  to  seat  the  floor,  £69  5s.  4d. ;  added  to  the  state¬ 
ment  is  an  item  of  £94  12s.  6d.  paid  to  J.  Theaker. 
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corner  pews  in  the  gallery  for  scholars,  also  the  singing  seat  of 
Richard  Doolen.” 

'  There  was^^  ^  “  fine  toned  organ,”  which  stood  “  at  the  top 
of  the  front  gallery,  opposite  the  pulpit  ”  ;  the  organist  from 
1817  at  any  rate  was  Joseph  Theaker/-"*  Artificial  light,  when 
required,  was  supplied  by  candles  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 
pulpit  and  at  convenient  parts  of  the  chapel;  but  in  those  days 
of  ill-lit  and  ill-guarded  streets,  there  was  no  evening  service/^ 

Later,  a  vestry  and  offices  were  erected  on  one  side  of  the 
yard  in  front  of  the  chapel,  and  in  1821  a  subscription  of  £92  8s. 
was  raised  to  enlarge  the  vestry.^^  The  special  pews  for  the 
scholars  have  been  noted,  but  little  is  known  of  the  Sunday 
School;  in  1817  the  figures  are  given  as  fourteen  boys  and 
sixteen  girls.^® 

After  the  Particular  Baptist  congregation  left  it,  the  building 
was  put  to  various  uses;  in  turn  it  was  a  chapel,  a  boot  factory, 
a  Jewish  tailoring  establishment,  and  a  lodging-house,  and  finally, 
about  1910,  it  was  demolished  as  part  of  a  Corporation  street- 
clearance  scheme.  Its  sale  in  1827  brought  in  £1,000.  The 
register  of  the  Church  (1781-1836)  was  sent  on  May  1st,  1837, 
to  Somerset  House. 

71 B.  Goodman’s  account  book,  MS.  The  MS.  “  contains  the  church 
balance  sheets  from  1820-1880.  It  also  contains  a  list  of  members  to 
1834,  various  lists  of  subscriptions  from  1791  to  1827,  Rev.  T.  Langdon 
trust  money,  the  cost  of  South  Parade  Chapel,  and  various  notes.”  Also 
called  the  “  Leeds  Baptist  Chapel  cash-book,”  it  was  the  “  gift  of  Beniamin 
Goodman.”  It  provides  a  comparison  with  the  new  church  at  South 
Parade — 641  sittings  (there  were  also  100  free  seats)  at  £83  6s.  a  quarter, 
or  £333  4s.  a  year. 

72/4  ivalk  through  Leeds,  1806;  Leeds  directory,  1817.  The  hymns, 
it  is  said,  were  “lined  out.”  No  hymn-book  recorded,  but  perhaps 
Watts’  ?  The  South  Parade  archives  include  several  old  tune  books, 
but  only  one  (an  oblong  octavo  ms.  of  anthems  and  hymns  mainly  from 
Watts)  that  may  be  dated  back  to  the  time  of  the  Old  Stone  Chapel.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Town  possesses  a  copy  of  Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns  (a  duodecimo 
Ipf  1792)  from  the  library  of  Wm.  Radford.  This  was  bought  for  the 
mission  station  at  Woodhouse  in  1838  when  it  began;  cf.  South  Parade 
Jubilee  Volume,  1877,  p.  13. 

7STheaker  is  given  as  organist  in  the  1817  directory;  in  the  one 
for  1830  he  is  an  upholsterer  and  music  preceptor  at  26,  North  Street. 
The  account  book  records  payments  of  £10  10s.  a  year  from  1821  to 
1826  and  a  free  gift  as  a  token  of  respect  for  former  services,  September 
1830,  of  £10  10s. 

Leeds  directory,  1817,  gives  services;  Sun.  10.40  &  2.40;  Wed.  7. 

75  B.  hodman’s  account  book,  where  is  also  entered  the  item  £1,0(K) 
for  the  sale  of  the  chapel  (28-3-27). 

78  Leeds  directory,  1817 ;  same  in  Whitaker,  Loidis  and  Elmete,. 
appendix,  30.  The  Sunday  School  movement  was  early  taken  up  in 
Leeds,  and  the  Baptist  figures  are  surprisingly  low.  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  1784,  i.,  377.  A  short  note  on  the  early  Sunday  School  wilt 
be  found  in  the  Jubilee  volume,  p.  62. 
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Whether  the  coming  of  James  Acworth  and  the  agitation 
for  new  premises  happened  at  the  same  time  as  a  matter  of 
coincidence  or  not,  it  is  not  profitable  to  enquire.  Some  of 
the  events  of  1824  have  already  been  chronicled;  the  month  of 
April  was  a  momentous  time.^^  On  the  7th  a  meeting  was  held 
“  at  Mr.  Thackrey’s,  Burley,”  limited  to  the  deacons  (Thackray, 
Ooodman,  Aspin,  Doolen)  and  Acworth,  when,  after  agreeing 
on  the  desirability  of  a  move,  it  was  resolved  to  call  a  church 
meeting;  this  was  held  on  the  12th  in  the  vestry,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  move  if  funds  could  be  found,  and  to  request  the 
pastors  and  deacons  to  ascertain  the  cost  and  probable  support; 
these  resolutions  were  publicly  announced  in  the  church  on  the 
following  Sunday,  the  18th.  Reports  were  presented  at  a  further 
church  meeting  on  May  3rd,  and  it  was  resolved  to  accept  the 
site  chosen  by  John  Goodman,  who  was  then  made  treasurer  of 
the  building  committee,  with  G.  Thackray  as  secretary ;  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  donations  amounting  to  over  £2,000  were  sub¬ 
scribed,  as  has  been  already  said.  At  a  further  meeting  on  May 
10th,  it  was  resolved  amongst  other  things  to  make  the  new 
church  “  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  accommodate  eight  hundred 
persons  and  no  more.”  The  trust  deed  records  that  the  site 
contained  980  square  yards,  and  the  land  was  bought  at  £1  a 
yard;  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
1825,  when  Dr.  Acworth  gave  an  address ;  the  church  was  opened 
for  worship  on  Wednesday,  October  25th,  1826,  when  Dr. 
Marshman  preached  in  the  morning,  the  Rev.  S.  Saunders  in  the 
•afternoon,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles  in  Queen  Street  chapel  in 
the  evening.  The  original  cost  was  £5,217  3s.  lOd,  before  the 
accounts  were  finally  closed  in  1830. 

MS.  minutes  of  the  South  Parade  Building  Committee ;  “  An 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  church  and  congregation  meeting  in 
St.  Ann’s  Street,  Leeds,  relative  to  the  erection  of  a  new  place  of  worship. 
1824.” 

(To  be  concluded) 

F.  W.  BECKWITH. 


BAPTIST  ACADEMIES. — The  account  above  shows  two 
kept  in  Leeds  about  1797-1834  by  the  Langdons.  Volume  IV. 
mentioned  Abraham  Booth’s  school  at  Sutton-in-Ashfield  till 
1768,  and  James  Hinton’s  at  Oxford  in  1810.  Mr.  Hewett  gave 
the  list  of  33  pupils  in  Sutcliff’s  academy  at  Olney,  1775-1814. 
William  Giles  junior  was  like  Frankland,  moving  often ;  Chatham 
1817,  Patricroft  1831,  Ardwick  1837,  Seacombe  1842,  Chester 
1848;  Charles  Dickens  was  his  most  famous  pupil. 


’ 


Dissenting  Academies,  1662- 1820. 

The  prominent  place  occupied  by  Dissenters  in  the  history 
of  higher  education  in  England  has  very  largely  escaped 
the  notice  of  general  historians.  The  pages  of  Trevelyan  and 
other  modem  writers  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  real 
appreciation  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  “  in  the  art  of  education 
and  the  love  of  education,  Nonconformists  are  no  novices.”  The 
closing  to  them  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  the  national 
universities  presented  an  opportunity  of  which  they  were  not  slow 
to  avail  themselves.  They  thereby  exemplified  one  of  our 
national  characteristics,  for  England  has  seldom  failed  to  have 
men  with  initiative  ready  to  experiment  at  their  own  risk.  With 
their  sons  forbidden  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Dissenters  set 
themselves  to  provide  the  needed  higher  education;  and  schools, 
or  academies  as  they  were  then  called,  sprang  up  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

These  academies  were  not  solely,  or  even  mainly,  for  the 
training  of  men  for  the  ministry.  They  did  this  effectively,  but 
in  most  academies  the  purely  theological  students  were  out¬ 
numbered  by  the  lay.  That  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as,  from 
1764,  when  Noah  Jones  drew  up  an  account  of  a  dozen  provincial 
academies,  they  have  been  studied  primarily  from  the  standpoint 
that  their  chief  object  was  to  train  ministers  for  Dissent.  Their 
proprietors,  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest,  had  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance.  They  were  human  enough  to  want  to  earn  their  own 
living,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  accumulate  some  little  competency, 
as  a  number  actually  did.  So  they  took  all  comers  and  prepared 
them  for  life  in  general,  and  such  was  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
given  that  Anglicans  entered  their  sons  in  increasing  numbers. 
Wilson,  for  example,  in  his  Dissenting  Churches  in  London,  tells 
of  one  school  which  “  was  thronged  with  gentlemen’s  sons  of 
the  first  rank,  though  many  of  them  were  averse  from 
Nonconformity.” 

At  the  outset  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
these  private  proprietary  schools,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
earliest  teachers  found  it  needful  to  move  from  an  unpleasant 
area  into  a  jurisdiction  where  the  magistrates  were  friendly. 
Thus  Frankland’s  Academy  (1669-98)  had  no  fewer  than  six 
migrations  and  Doolittle’s  (1672-1707?)  moved  five  times.  Many 
of  the  schools  were  founded  by  ministers  ejected  in  1662.  They 
were  men  of  stem  stuff,  loyal  to  principle  and  devoted  to  learning. 
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a  number  being  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Episcopalians  held  that  by  teaching  in  Dissenting  academies 
these  graduates  were  guilty  of  breaking  their  “  Stamford  Oath  ” 
not  to  lecture  in  university  style  outside  those  places.  But  they 
refused  to  accept  this  interpretation  of  the  old  "  Oath,”  and  the 
later  Clarendon  Code  had  an  effect  opposite  to  that  hoped  by  its 
authors.  Instead  of  putting  an  end  to  Nonconformist  teaching, 
it  gave  it  “  an  impetus  which  finally  set  the  Dissenting  schools  far 
in  advance  of  those — the  grammar  schools — under  the  control 
of  the  church.”  * 

A  handsome  volume  of  274  pages,  with  eighteen  illustrations, 
and  elaborate  appendices,  bibliography  and  indices,  dealing  with 
this  neglected  side  of  national  history  was  published  last  year 
{English  Education  under  the  Test  Acts,  Being  the  History  of 
Nonconformist  Academies,  1662-1820.  By  H.  McLachland, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  University  Press,  Manchester,  12s.  6d.).  The  title 
might  have  been  more  exact;  it  causes  a  preliminary  stumble. 
1662  was  the  year  of  the  Great  Ejectment,  not  the  Test  Act, 
while  the  Test  Act  of  1672  had  nothing  to  do  with  educational 
establishments.  However,  the  learned  author  has  made  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
more  than  a  century-and-a-half  prior  to  1820.  He  gives  a  list 
of  seventy-two  of  the  chief  Dissenting  academies,  traces  in  detail 
the  history  of  thirty-eight  of  them,  discusses  them  at  length  as 
centres  of  university  learning,  and  in  Appendix  I.  gives  extended 
notes  of  the  lectures  and  text-books. 

We  learn  much  of  fascinating  interest.  Theological  students 
of  to-day  may  regret  that  their  tutors  are  not  as  Thomas  Hill 
at  Findern,  who  expected  his  students  “  to  sing  their  Psalms, 
not  merely  as  rendered  in  Latin,  but  in  Greek  verse  too.  A 
tutor  of  a  yet  severer  stamp  made  his  pupils  sing  them  in  the 
original  Hebrew.”  Perhaps  one  of  our  college  Principals  will 
accept  the  suggestion  that  next  term  an  attempt  might  be  made 
to  revive  this  interesting  mental  discipline.  Dr.  McLachland  tells 
us  that  the  scholarship  of  the  tutors  in  the  academies  was  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  contemporary  teachers  in  the  Universities, 
and  their  devotion  to  their  work  more  conspicuous.  Of  the  need 
for  the  academies  there  is  abundant  evidence,  as  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  very  nadir  of  education  in  the  Universities. 
Their  examinations  were  a  farce.  One  student  for  the  Cambridge 
B.A.  “  was  asked  what  was  the  English  of  Anno  Domini,  but 
the  blockhead  was  not  able  to  tell.  Another  was  asked  how  long 
it  was  since  our  Saviour’s  birth ;  he  said,  about  a  hundred  years : 
another  differed  from  him  in  his  chronology,  for  being  asked 
whether  Noah  or  Christ  came  first  in  the  world,  he  gave  it  for 

1  Irene  Parker :  Dissenting  Academies  in  England,  p.  47. 
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the  latter.”  The  standard  was  very  different  in  the  Dissenting 
academies.  We  are  also  told  much  of  the  life  of  the  students  in 
various  academies,  and  have  sympathy  for  those  who  ”  on 
Sunday  mornings  at  time  of  prayers  were  required  to  repeat 
memoriter  the  substance  of  last  Sunday’s  sermon,”  for  those  who 
at  dinner  had  to  converse  in  Latin,  and  for  the  one  who,  from 
alleged  excessive  application  to  work,  suffered  a  breakdown,  and 
“  to  prevent  the  return  of  a  like  disorder  was  persuaded  to  smoke 
Tobacco,”  which  “  caused  much  inconvenience  ”  and  “  the  loss  of 
much  precious  time.” 

The  encyclopaedic  nature  of  the  curriculum  arrests  attention. 
Warrington  had  a  fourteen  hours’  time-table  for  each  day  of  the 
week,  commencing  with  prayers  at  7,  and  finishing  with  prayers 
at  9.  Monday’s  time-table  was  7,  Prayers ;  8,  Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping,  Breakfast;  9,  Algebra;  10,  Greek  Testament; 
11,  Geometry;  12,  Writing;  1,  Dinner;  2,  Classics;  3,  French; 
4,  do. ;  5,  Anatomy  or  Chemistry ;  6,  — , ;  7,  Composition  Society ; 
8,  Supper;  9,  Prayers.  Had  these  students  any  opportunity  for 
recreation?  Doddridge’s  four-year  course  at  Northampton 
included :  First  Year,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Geography,  Metaphysics, 
Geometry,  Algebra;  Second  Year,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections, 
Celestial  Mechanics,  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy, 
Divinity,  Orations;  Third  Year,  Natural  and  Civil  History, 
Anatomy,  Jewish  Antiquities,  Divinity,  Orations;  Fourth  Year, 
Civil  Law,  Mythology,  and  Hieroglyphics,  English  History, 
History  of  Nonconformity,  Divinity,  Preaching  and  Pastoral 
Care.  In  addition,  French  was  an  optional  subject,  and  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  besides  being  taken  at  Prayers,  were  also  the 
subjects  of  evening  tutorials. 

Careful  scholarship  is  written  on  every  page  of  Dr. 
McLachland’s  book,  and  painstaking  research  has  gone  to  its 
preparation.  It  is  wonderfully  free  from  misprints  and 
inaccuracy,  although  on  page  12  John  Hardy,  the  pupil  at 
Oswestry,  becomes  Thomas  Hardy,  the  tutor  at  Nottingham. 
The  volume  will  be  indispensable  to  all  who  would  be  well 
informed  on  an  important  period  of  our  history,  and  should  have 
its  place  in  all  reference  libraries. 

Nevertheless  we  experience  some  disappointment.  The  book 
is  so  good :  just  a  little  more  research  and  how  much  more 
complete  it  would  have  been !  The  author  has  mainly  explored 
territory  that  had  already  been  visited  by  explorers  and  in  his 
quest  was  helped  by  a  series  of  articles  in  the  early  numbers  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Congregational  Historical  Society  and 
Irene  Parker’s  Dissenting  Academies  in  England  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  1914).  True,  his  exploration  has  been  in 
greater  detail,  he  has  examined  many  by-paths  and  considerably 
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and  advantageously  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  territory 
and  its  surroundings.  But  the  volume  purports  to  be  “  The 
History  of  the  Nonconformist  Academies,  1662-1820,”  and  surely 
should  take  approximately  the  same  cognizance  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  all  denominations.  The  academies  dealt  with  are 
mainly  Independent  and  Presbyterian,  with  a  smattering  of 
Unitarian  and  three  Baptist.  The  educational  provision  of 
Methodists  was  generally  subsequent  to  the  author’s  period ;  but, 
even  if  Whitefield’s  School  at  Kingswood,  founded  1739,  for  the 
sons  of  colliers,  and  continuing  for  sixty  years,  was  not  de¬ 
serving  of  mention  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  concerned 
with  higher  education,  Wesley’s  School  at  the  same  place, 
founded  1748,  for  the  education  of  fifty  boys  whose  parents 
could  pay  for  a  liberal  boarding-school  education,  should  have 
attracted  attention.  About  forty  years  later  this  school  was 
restricted  to  the  sons  of  Methodist  ministers,  and,  now  located 
at  Bath,  still  maintains  its  fine  work.^ 

But  our  chief  regret  is  that  the  author  did  not  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  deal  adequately  with  the  Baptist  contribution.  Possibly 
he  found  it  difficult  to  get  to  sources,  although  three  or  four 
clues  mentioned  in  his  book  were  not  followed.  All  paths  do 
not  lead  the  explorer  to  a  cul-de-sac  or  an  unclimbable  pinnacle ! 
On  page  3  there  is  a  list  of  nine  denominational  Funds  which,^ 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  were  formed  to  assist  in  the  education 
of  Nonconformist  ministers.  As  early  as  1689  the  Baptists 
established  a  Fund  for  this  purpose,  and  the  example  was 
promptly  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  Fund  available  both 
for  Independents  and  Presbyterians.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
latter  Fund,  but  not  to  the  former.  Although  this  Fund  of  the 
Baptists  may  not  have  been  worthy  of  mention,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund,  which  was 
inaugurated  in  1717,  was  not  included  in  the  list.  The  Fund 
is  “  still  going  strong.”  and  it  has,  during  over  200  years,  aided 
the  education  of  ministerial  students  and  made  financial  and  book 
grants  to  ministers.  Its  last  Annual  Report  showed  grants  of 
£700  to  two  colleges,  of  £158  for  theological  books  for  ministers, 
of  £1,382  to  ninety-two  ministers,  and  of  £1,315  to  ninety-five 
churches  in  aid  of  their  ministers’  support.  In  his  references  to 
Educational  Societies  the  author  is  silent  as  to  the  London  Baptist 
Education  Society  for  assisting  students,  founded  in  1752,  which 
had  an  existence,  albeit  somewhat  chequered,  for  over  forty 
years.*  Again,  the  Baptist  Academies  are  represented  by  three 

2  Townsend  :  A  Nezu  History  of  Methodism,  Vol.  I.,  p.  219f.  Eayrs  ; 
Weslev  and  Kingsivood,  p.  57f. 

3  Dr.  G.  P.  Gould  had  access  to  its  minutes  in  writing  A  Centenary- 
Record  of  Regent’s  Park  College,  and  quoted  freely. 
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only,  namely,  Bristol,  the  old  General  Baptist,  and  Horton  (now 
Rawdon).  The  omission  in  a  standard  book  in  the  Historical 
Series  of  the  Manchester  University  Press  of  any  reference  to 
Ryland’s  fine  academy,  which  continued  for  nearly  half  a  century 
from  1748;  to  the  Midland  College  opened  in  London  by  the 
New  Connexion  General  Baptists  in  1798,  later  moved  to  various 
provincial  centres  and  continued  for  123  years;  and  to  two 
existing  and  flourishing  colleges  which  were  founded  within  the 
author’s  period,  namely.  Regent’s  Park  of  London  and  Oxford 
(originally  Stepney),  and  Cardiff  (originally  Abergavenny  and 
later  Pontypool)  is  a  mystery.  There  were  other  Baptist 
academies  at  least  as  distinguished  as  some  which  are  listed  by 
him  but  not  examined  in  detail,  and  they  should  have  found 
their  place  in  the  list. 

It  may  be  urged  that  Baptist  historians  have  been  remiss  in 
their  attention  to  the  denomination’s  contribution  to  education 
in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  the 
fairness  of  such  a  reply  cannot  be  gainsaid.  No  one  has  gathered 
the  necessary  information  into  a  whole  and  collated  it.  The  task 
awaits  some  one  with  the  necessary  leisure.  He  will  find 
interesting  passes  to  traverse  which  will  take  him  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  In  the  meantime  the  writer  has 
prepared  the  following  list  of  twenty-four  academies,  which  gives 
some  indication  of  the  part  taken  by  Baptists  in  the  provision  of 
educational  facilities.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  list 
of  their  academies  and  schools,  and  obviously  the  treatment  is 
far  from  exhaustive.  Fuller  investigation  may  reveal  that  some 
were  so  small  as  to  be  worthy  of  no  more  than  passing  mention, 
and  that  others  were  mainly  concerned  with  boys  younger  than 
those  in  the  type  of  academy  that  Dr.  McLachland  had  in  mind; 
but  it  can  be  stated  definitely  that  all  were  in  existence  during 
the  period  1662-1820  covered  by  his  book.  The  writer’s  principal 
authorities  are  given  after  each  academy,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  most  cases  the  information  has  been  verified  from  at  least 
two  sources.  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Whitley’s 
History  of  British  Baptists,  and  Bogue  and  Bennett’s  History  of 
Dissenters,  were  consulted  in  so  many  instances  that  references 
to  them  are  not  given  individually. 

1.  Birchcliffe.  Like  his  neighbour,  John  Fawcett,  of 
Hebden  Bridge,  Dan  Taylor,  the  noted  leader  of  the  New 
Connexion,  “  Kept  a  school  [commenced  about  1765]  in  order 
to  insure  a  sufficient  maintenance.  But  ...  his  seminary  was 
comparatively  small  and  unlucrative.  In  common  with  all 
teachers,  he  had  to  endure  painful  trials  from  stubborn  and 
untractable  youth;  but  he  endeavoured  to  form  their  moral 
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character  as  well  as  to  furnish  their  vacant  minds.”  One  of  his 
assistants  was  Mr.  Birley,  afterwards  minister  at  St.  Ives,  and 
another  was  John  Sutcliff,  who  afterwards  had  a  school  of  his 
own  at  Olney.  (See  No.  11.)  In  1775  Dan  Taylor  took  a  house 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  few  boarders.  This  succeeded 
better,  for  he  soon  had  fourteen  boarders  and  about  thirty  other 
pupils.  Dan  Taylor  is  also  mentioned  in  No.  9  below. 

{Life  of  Dan  Taylor,  by  Underwood,  p.  24.  General  Baptist 
Histories,  by  Adam  Taylor  and  J.  H.  Wood.  New  Connexion 
Reports  and  Magazines.) 

2.  Bristol.  William  Foot  founded  a  grammar  school  on 
St.  Michael’s  Hill,  in  which  he  “  was  very  successful  and  his 
school  held  in  high  reputation.”  He  had  settled  at  Tiverton  in 
1728  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  moved  to  Moreton- 
hampstead,  and  in  1736  to  a  General  Baptist  Church  in  Bristol. 
The  school  was  started  between  1736  and  1743.  In  1747  he 
published  an  essay  on  education  designed  to  explain  the  course 
of  studies  pursued  in  his  school. 

(Historical  Memoirs  of  Tiverton,  by  Dunsford,  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  General  Baptist  Churches,  by  Murch,  pp. 
475-6.) 

3.  Cardiff  (originally  Abergavenny  and  later  Pontypool). 
In  1807  Micaiah  Thomas,  of  Ryeford,  who  had  been  trained  at 
Bristol,  moved  to  Abergavenny  “  to  undertake  the  pastorate  of 
a  church  yet  to  be  formed,  and  the  presidency  of  a  college  yet 
to  be  established.”  He  remained  Principal  of  the  college  thirty 
years  and  minister  of  the  church  forty-six  years.  The  college 
was  formed  to  “  instruct  young  Welsh  preachers  only  in  the 
English  language,  to  advance  their  knowledge  in  divinity,  and 
afford  them  the  rules  of  just  composition.”  In  1836  it  was  moved 
to  Pontypool,  and  in  1893  to  Cardiff,  where  it  continues  with 
unabated  vigour. 

(Welsh  Nonconformists  Memorial,  by  Richards  and  Evans, 
p.  374.  Swaine’s  Faithful  Men,  chap,  xviii.) 

4.  Chipping  Norton.  William  Gray,  the  minister  of  the 
church  here  and  later  at  College  Street,  Northampton,  opened  a 
boarding  school  in  1810,  “  and  he  carried  it  on  with  credit  to 
himself  and  his  pupils  for  nine  years.  In  1819  this  avocation 
was  succeeded  by  the  more  congenial  one  of  conducting  the 
preparatory  studies  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.”  Among 
these  candidates  were  J.  M.  Phillippo  and  J.  P.  Mursell. 

(Bi-Centenary  History  of  College  Street  Church,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  p.  47.  Biographies  of  Northamptonshire,  XVIII.,  pp.  2-3. 
Life  of  J.  M.  Phillippo,  by  Underhill,  pp.  15-21.) 
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5.  Enfield.  William  Tonge  maintained  an  academy  here 
for  a  period  of  about  twenty-five  years,  and,  as  in  later  life,  he 
was  a  man  of  some  affluence,  it  is  likely  that  a  fair  measure  of 
success  attended  it.  Among  his  students  were  Samuel  Medley 
and  the  captain  of  the  ship  on  which  Medley  went  to  sea  as  a 
young  man.  He  relinquished  the  school  in  1756  on  removing 
from  the  district,  and  became  a  member  at  Eagle  Street,  probably 
attracted  by  the  cultured  ministry  of  Andrew  Gifford.  Later  he 
served  the  church  as  deacon  for  several  years. 

{Memoirs  of  Samuel  Medley,  pp.  63-65,  74-75.  Kingsgate 
Chapel,  by  Ward,  p.  29.) 

6.  Hemel  Hempstead.  Daniel  Turner,  M.A.,  the  hymn- 
writer,  was  the  proprietor  of  an  academy  here,  commenced  about 
1738.  It  was  apparently  not  of  long  duration.  He  published 
various  works,  among  them  an  “  Abstract  of  English  Grammar 
and  Rhetoric.” 

(Baptist  Hymnwriters,  by  Burrage,  p.  39.) 

7.  Kingsbridge,  Devon.  An  academy  was  established  here 
and  continued  for  several  years  by  Martin  Dunsford,  who  was 
minister  1700-1713. 

(Rippon’s  Register,  II.,  305.) 

8.  London.  Joseph  Stennett  moved  to  London  from 
Wallingford  in  1685,  and  for  five  years  before  entering  the 
ministry  maintained  a  school. 

9.  Midland.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  New  Con¬ 
nexion  of  General  Baptists  had  been  concerned  about  the  better 
equipment  of  its  ministers,  when  at  its  Annual  Assembly  in  1797 
it  was  resolved  to  provide  an  academy.  This  was  started  the 
following  January  at  Mile  End  and  Dan.  Taylor  (see  No.  1), 
was  first  President.  He  was  succeeded  in  1813  by  Joseph  Jarrom 
who  continued  in  office  after  Dr.  McLachland’s  period.  In  1814 
the  Academy  was  moved  to  Wisbech  where  it  remained  until 
1825.  Its  last  home  was  Nottingham.  About  300  students  had 
been  trained  when  the  college  finally  closed  its  doors  in  1920. 

(Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  L,  pp.  218,  263,  327.  Authorities 
mentioned  in  No.  1.) 

10.  Moorfields.  In  1710  John  Ward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.  opened  an  academy  for  boys  in  Tenter  Alley,  Moorfields, 
and  maintained  it  for  many  years,  preferring,  as  he  said,  “  to 
converse  with  boys  on  the  subjects  of  literature  rather  than 
transact  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  among  men.”  A  letter  dated 
twenty-five  years  later,  to  a  schoolmaster  who  asked  advice  shows 
some  of  the  principles  on  which  he  worked  in  his  own  academy. 
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“  A  proper  discipline  is  necessary,  managed  with  authority  rather 
than  severity.”  “  The  great  thing  is  to  make  them  understand 
what  they  are  about.”  “  I  am  inclined  to  apply  this  maxim  to 
the  case,  Frustra  fit  per  plura  quod  fieri  potest  per  pauciora.” 
One  hint  has  a  glint  of  humour  :  “  Obliging  them  to  speak  Latin 
or  be  silent  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  much  noise  in  school, 
which  is  of  equal  service  to  children  and  master.”  Among 
the  students  were  three  who  entered  the  ministry,  John  Gale, 
Isaac  Kimber,  and  Samuel  Wilson. 

(Transactions  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  IV.,  2, 
British  Museum,  Addl.  MS.  6181,  fo.  181.) 

11.  Olney.  John  Sutcliff,  who  was  minister  1775-1814, 
maintained  an  academy  primarily  for  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry.  Of  his  thirty-seven  students,  twelve  went 
to  the  Mission  Field.  William  Carey  received  his  first  lessons  in 
Latin  from  Sutcliff,  and  another  student  gave  his  testimony  that 
he  “  never  saw  Sutcliff  lose  his  temper  but  once,  and  then  he 
immediately  retired  into  the  study.” 

(Brief  History  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Hebden  Bridge; 
Ivimey  IV.,  438,  444,  Baptist  Quarterly,  IV.,  276.) 

12.  Pershore.  There  is  a  strong  tradition,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  some  Baptist  writers,  that  John  Ash,  LL.D. 
(1742?-1799)  carried  on  a  private  academy  while  minister  of  the 
church.  He  was  trained  at  Bristol  under  Foskett,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  student  in  several  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Called  to  Pershore  in  1751,  he  remained  there,  a  simple 
rural  pastor,  until  his  death  in  1799.  It  may  be  that  the  tradition 
that  he  maintained  an  academy  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  author  of  various  educational  works,  which,  in  1774,  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  His  “  Introduction 
to  Lowth’s  English  Grammar,”  published  1776,  passed  through 
at  least  thirteen  editions.  “  Sentiments  on  Education,”  in  two 
vols.  were  published  in  1777,  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  his  ponderous  and  learned  “  New  and  Complete  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  in  which  all  the  Words  are  introduced, 
the  different  Sellings  preserved,  the  Sounds  of  the  Letters 
occasionally  distinguished,  the  Obsolete  and  Uncommon  Words 
supported  by  Authorities,  and  the  Different  Construction  and 
Uses  illustrated  by  Examples,”  a  title  long  enough  to  justify 
more  than  the  two  editions  into  which  the  dictionary  passed ! 
Certainly  John  Ash  had  the  necessary  learning  for  a  tutor,  and 
by  his  publications  he  influenced  education  over  a  wider  area 
than  his  immediate  surroundings. 

(Swaine,  pp.  61-64.  Ivimey,  IV.,  561/2.) 
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13.  Rayleigh,  Essex.  Within  a  few  years  of  his  settlement 
as  minister  of  the  church  in  1797,  James  Pilkington  started  an 
academy  which  he  retained  for  about  twenty  years.  During  this 
period  he  had  forty  boarders  and  a  good  many  day-boys.  He 
is  described  as  a  remarkable  man,  both  stem  and  gentle,  a 
moderate  Calvinist,  and  a  fair  Latin  scholar  self-acquired. 
Pilkington  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  and  among  his  students 
was  R.  W.  Dale,  who  spoke  in  drastic  terms  of  the  training 
he  received.  In  the  second  half  of  the  Victorian  age,  the  school 
again  achieved  considerable  success.  “  Young  Anglicans,  or 
Nonconformists  or  Nothingarians  went  to  the  school,”  which 
continued  until  1892. 

{Life  of  R.  IV.  Dale,  p.  5.  Fuller  particulars  are  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Blomfield,  who  was  trained  at  the 
school  and  was  related  to  the  proprietors.) 

14.  Regent’s  Park  (London  and  Oxford),  formerly 
Stepney.  Founded  by  London  Baptists  at  Stepney  Green  in  1810 
and  moved  to  Regent’s  Park  in  1856.  The  first  President  was 
William  Newman,  D.D.,  and  he  was  assisted  as  tutors  by  F.  A. 
Cox,  M.A.,  and  Solomon  Young,  M.A.  The  fine  story  of  the 
College  was  told  in  1910  by  the  then  President,  G.  P.  Gould, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  in  A  Centenary  Record,  by  which  date  nearly  600 
students  had  been  trained.  In  more  recent  years  the  College, 
while  continuing  its  London  work  for  the  present,  has  taken  the 
bold  and  enterprising  step  of  moving  to  Oxford,  where  it  is 
establishing  the  first  Baptist  College  in  a  University  that  has 
always  held  the  study  of  theology  in  high  esteem.  Thus  it  will 
fulfil  the  project  of  a  Baptist  College  in  one  of  the  two  great 
University  centres,  first  propounded  by  Robert  Robinson,  150 
years  ago. 

{Centenary  Record,  by  Gould.  Annual  Reports  of  the 
College.  Memoirs  of  Robert  Robinson,  by  Dyer,  pp.  468-471.) 

15.  Salisbury.  Henry  Philips,  minister  of  Brown  Street 
Church,  1766-1789,  had  earlier  kept  a  school  near  Trelech, 
Carmarthenshire,  where  he  was  born,  and  soon  after  moving  to 
Salisbury  he  opened  a  free  school  which  was  free  indeed.  Possibly 
a  wealthy  marriage  helped  him  to  continue  this  school,  as  we 
leam  from  the  Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal  of  1781,  that 
his  second  wife  was  "  a  most  agreeable  lady  with  a  handsome 
fortune.”  At  one  time  he  had  more  than  150  scholars  whom  he 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts.  He  was  an  early 
exponent  of  the  practice  of  giving  prizes,  as,  through  the 
generosity  of  John  Thornton,  a  London  philanthropist,  he  was 
able  to  reward  his  scholars  with  presents  of  books  according  to 
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their  progress.  Some  years  before  the  death  of  this  benefactor. 
Philips  had  given  away  books  to  the  value  of  over  £500. 

(Rippon  I,  129;  Ivimey,  IV.,  307-8;  Salisbury  and  Win¬ 
chester  Journal,  1769,  1781.) 

16.  Soho  and  Watford.  Samuel  Medley  opened  an 
academy  in  Seven  Dials  in  1761  particularly  for  the  study  of  the 
classics  and  sacred  literature.  “  He  succeeded  in  it  to  a  very 
great  degree  and  left  many  proofs  of  his  attention  and  assiduity 
to  the  duties  of  his  station.”  On  his  marriage  in  1762  he  removed 
the  school  to  King  Street,  Soho,  “  where  his  attention  was  amply 
repaid  by  an  increasing  and  respectable  school,  which  continued 
as  long  as  the  providence  of  God  kept  him  in  London.”  In  1767, 
having  entered  the  ministry,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Beechen 
Grove  Church,  Watford.  Here  he  “  continued  the  arduous  task 
of  education  and  had  a  very  respectable  boarding  school. 

{Memoirs  of  Samuel  Medley,  pp.  79-83.  Memorials  of 
Beechen  Grove  Baptist  Church,  Watford,  pp.  29-31.) 

17.  Southwark.  Thomas  Crosby,  the  Baptist  historian,  in 
1740  advertised  that  "  at  his  Mathematical  School  upon  Horsely 
Down  in  Southwark,  Young  Gentlemen  were  boarded  and  taught 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  The  use  of 
Globes,  Charts,  and  other  Mathematical  Instruments,  and  Book¬ 
keeping.” 

{History  of  English  Baptists,  III.) 

18.  Southwark.  William  Nash  Clarke,  M.A.,  the  minister  at 
Unicorn  Yard,  1762-1785,  maintained  an  academy  and  was 
“  judged  by  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund  a  proper  person  to  teach 
and  several  students  were  placed  under  his  tuition.”  Those 
trained  by  him  for  the  ministry  included  John  Sandys  of  Harlow, 
Leonard  Ray,  of  Aberdeen,  George  Hall,  of  Ipswich,  William 
Button,  of  London,  Daniel  Gillard,  of  Hammersmith,  J.  Brown, 
of  Harlow,  and  H.  Coxe  Mason,  M.A.,  of  Southwark.  Clarke 
later  moved  to  Exeter,  where  he  continued  to  act  as  a  tutor. 

(Rippon,  IL,  277.  Ivimey,  IV.,  397-8.) 

19.  Stepney.  Nathan  (or  Nathaniel)  Bailey,  a  Seventh 
Day  Baptist,  who  died  June  27th,  1742,  had  a  successful  boarding 
school  here.  He  was  the  first  to  publish  a  good  series  of  English 
lexicons,  which  found  their  way  into  other  educational 
establishments.  “  An  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary,” 
published  in  1721,  went  through  thirty  editions.  A  Spelling 
Book  followed  in  1726,  “'^All  the  familiar  colloquies  of  Erasmus 
Translated,”  in  1733,  ”  Dictionarium  Domesticum,”  and  “  Selec¬ 
tions  from  Ovid  and  Phaedrus,”  in  1736,  and  other  Exercises 
and  Works  at  intervals. 
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20.  Tiverton.  James  Sampson,  minister  1714-1737, 
established  a  private  academy  in  which  students  were  given  a 
classical  education. 

(Rippon,  II.,  305.) 

21.  Trosnant,  Carmarthenshire.  Between  1730  and  1740 
an  academy  was  established  here  and  “  several  young  men  de¬ 
signed  for  the  ministry  were  placed  for  instruction,  under  a 
person  of  the  name  of  [John]  Mathews,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  pretty  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking.  This  seminary 
was  not  confined  to  students  for  the  ministry,  but  was  likewise 
a  general  school,  where  farmers’  and  tradesmen’s  children  were 
educated  and  fitted  for  such  different  situations  as  their  parents 
or  friends  had  in  view  for  them.  .  .  .  Nearly  forty  young 
ministers  are  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  him  [John  Mathews] 
for  profitable  instruction,  which  they  received  from  him  at 
Trosnant.”  Miles  Harris,  pastor  of  Penygam,  near  Pontypool, 
was  a  tutor  about  1750.  Dr.  Thomas  Llewellyn,  the  first  tutor 
of  the  London  Baptist  Education  Society,  who  later  had  an 
academy  of  his  own  at  Hammersmith,  was  one  of  the  students 
in  1741,  and  Morgan  Edwards,  afterwards  of  Philadelphia,  was 
another. 

(Ivimey,  IV.,  307,  583;  Welsh  Nonconformists^  Memorial, 
pp.  279f,  374;  Rippon,  I.  128.) 

22.  Trowbridge.  John  Davisson,  who  had  served  the 
church  as  early  as  1669,  and  was  one  of  the  pastors  in  1714, 
when  begin  the  minutes  referred  to  by  Murch  in  his  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  General  Baptist  Churches  in  the  West  of 
England,  superintended  what  was  possibly  the  pioneer  Baptist 
Academy  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  He 
was  the  author  of  De  Ordinatione  Dissertatis  Historica.  Thomas 
Lucas  succeeded  him  both  in  the  pastorate  and  the  tutorship. 
The  fame  of  this  academy  was  not  limited  to  the  West  Country, 
as  Wilson  in  his  Dissenting  Churches  in  London  states  that  “  in 
1737  certain  books  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  Barbican 
Church  [Paul’s  Alley]  were  voted  for  the  use  of  the  academy  at 
Trowbridge,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lucas.” 

(Transactions  of  Baptist  Historical  Society,  HI.,  17.) 

23.  Warwick,  Northampton  and  Enfield.  John  Collett 
Ryland  settled  at  Warwick  from  Bristol  College  in  1/45,  residing 
in  the  Parsonage  House,  which  he  rented  of  Dr.  Tate,  the  Rector. 
The  latter  was  soon  in  trouble  with  his  people  for  having  let  the 
house  to  an  “  Anabaptist  teacher.”  ”  What  would  you  have  me 
do?  ”  was  his  reply,  ”  I  have  brought  the  man  as  near  the  church 
as  I  can ;  but  I  cannot  force  him  to  enter  it.”  In  this  Parsonage 
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House,  John  Collett  Ryland  started  his  academy  in  1748  and  in 
the  first  year  had  seven  pupils.  When  he  moved  to  Northampton 
in  1760,  the  academy  wrent  with  him  and  greatly  prospered. 
Among  an  interesting  collection  of  Northampton  manuscripts 
left  by  him  is  a  “  List  of  all  my  Boarders  for  twenty  years, 
comprising  their  names,  present  state,  and  characters.”  The 
entries  against  the  346  names  are  illuminating,  as  the  following 
indicate : 

3.  Thomas  Jones,  in  London,  Devilish  and  Beastly. 

7.  John  Oram,  at  Coventry,  Mad,  a  Rakish  Infidel. 

18.  Thomas  Hudson,  Sensible,  Worthy,  Wise  Man. 

21.  John  Hands,  a  True,  Honest  Christian. 

His  son.  Dr.  John  Ryland  assisted  in  the  school  until  1785, 
when  the  father  moved  from  Northampton  to  Enfield,  where  the 
school  gained  even  greater  repute.  William  Newman,  who  was 
afterwards  first  Principal  of  Stepney  College,  was  one  of  the 
assistants  for  five  years,  and  other  tutors  were  John  Clarke,  Guy 
Medley,  and  Joseph  Wells.  Among  the  pupils  was  Samuel 
Bagster,  of  Paternoster  Row  and  Old  Windsor,  the  founder  of 
the  publishing  firm,  and  in  his  unpublished  autobiographical 
reminiscences  he  throws  interesting  light  on  the  school  when  in 
Northampton.  “  The  time  was  now  come  when  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  my  parents  that  I  .should  go  to  a  boarding  school  (1780), 
and  the  school  selected  was  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Ryland,  A.M., 
of  Northampton — a  choice  I  never  regretted.  The  school  was 
large — about  ninety  boys.  It  was  of  celebrity,  and  justly  so. 
Mr.  Ryland  was  assiduous  in  improving  mental  talent  when  it 
appeared,  and  several  men  became  eminent  for  oratory  and 
scholarship  by  the  education  and  training  imparted  there.  A 
short  period  before  my  entry  Dr.  Ryland,  of  Bristol,  and  the 
renowned  Robert  Hall  had  left  the  school. 

“  Severity  was  no  means  the  mode  of  management.  During 
the  four  and  a  quarter  years  I  was  there  I  saw  but  two  boys 
whipped,  and  that  punishment  was  inflicted  for  running  away 
from  school.  These  two  boys,  before  being  punished,  were 
brought  to  ‘  a  trial  by  their  peers,’  as  Mr.  Ryland  called  it. 
Before  the  assembled  scholars  the  boys  were  arraigned,  defended, 
and  by  a  jury  of  boys  ‘  found  guilty,’  and  the  presiding  judge 
passed  the  sentence,  ‘To  be  whipped,’  the  enticer  the  most 
severely.  Mr.  Ryland  then  made  a  speech,  and  read  chosen 
portions  of  Scripture.  The  boys  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  to  receive  sentence.  The  punishment  as  to  pain  was 
trivial,  but  the  length  and  solemnity  of  the  proceedings  made  it 
heavy. 

“  Mr.  Ryland  was  intense  in  his  desire  to  implant  patriotic 
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There  are  several  other  Baptists  whose  educational  careers 
should  be  studied.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  Abraham 
Austin,  who  founded  a  Baptist  Free  School  in  1807;  Gilbert 
Boyce  (bom  1712),  who  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Tydd  St.  Giles; 
Lawrence  Butterworth,  who  had  an  academy  at  Evesham  in 
1764;  Thomas  De  Laune  (died  1685),  the  Irish  Huguenot  who 
sought  to  maintain  a  grammar  school;  John  Piggott,  who  kept 
a  school  while  he  was  a  member  at  Goodman’s  Fields,  and 
Ebenezer  Wilson,  of  Walbrook  (about  1705),  who  “  kept  a  school 
at  Bristol  and  was  a  man  of  great  learning.”  The  career  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Llewellyn,  referred  to  in  No.  21,  should  also  be 
investigated.  SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 

Our  Walk  and  Annual  Meeting. 

IT  was  a  happy  inspiration  which  led  to  the  arrangement  of  a 
Baptist  pilgrimage  in  Southwark  during  the  week  of  our 
Baptist  meetings,  thus  following  the  example  of  last  year  when 
the  Cripplegate  and  Finsbury  areas  were  visited,  and  the  large 
company  which  assembled  showed  how  the  plan  was  appreciated. 

Meeting  near  London  Bridge  Tube  Station,  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  St.  Thomas’s  Street,  where  some  of  us  were 
reminded  that  on  one  side  formerly  stood  the  ancient  hospital 
of  St.  Thomas,  where  Coverdale’s  Bible  was  printed,  and  so  came 
to  the  Courtyard  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  Dr.  Whitley  sketched 
briefly  the  story  of  Thomas  Guy  the  Baptist,  who,  by  successful 
Bible-printing  and  investment  in  the  South  Sea  Company,  and 
careful,  not  to  say  parsimonious,  living,  with  able  to  found  and 
give  a  generous  endowment  to  the  hospital  which  bears  his  name. 

Here  the  party,  manifestly  too  large  for  one  conductor, 
divided,  the  writer  joining  the  party  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Ewing.  Our  first  halt  was  at  the  site  of  old  “  Maze  Pond  ” 
Chapel,  where  we  were  reminded  of  Reach’s  suffering  for  truth, 
when  at  Winslow,  in  Bucks.,  and  of  the  controversy  as  to 
singing  when  he  introduced  this  novel  practice  into  the  worship 
of  his  Meeting  House  in  Horsleydown,  and  so  caused  the  less 
progressive  of  his  church  to  leave  him  and  form  the  church, 
which  still  continues  at  Maze  Pond,  Old  Kent  Road. 

Passing  along  St.  Thomas’s  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Snows- 
fields,  we  were  reminded  that  there  was  the  original  home  of  the 
Strict  Baptist  Church  still  worshipping  in  another  part  of 
Bermondsey. 

Reaching  Tooley  Street,  the  site  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  the  later  years  of  its  history,  of  Reach’s  Horsleydown 
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Meeting  House  was  pointed  out  and  we  recalled  that  it  was  a 
dispute  as  to  the  election  of  a  later  Pastor  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Church,  now  worshipping  at  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle.  The  position  was  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
wanted  Gill  (still  remembered  as  Dr.  Gill),  but  if  only  male 
members  were  counted,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Church, 
his  supporters  were  in  a  minority,  and  so  they  hived  off  and 
formed  a  church  which  still  flourishes,  while  the  mother  church 
ceased  to  exist  some  sixty  years  ago. 

We  now  went  along  Tooley  Street,  under  the  approach  to 
London  Bridge,  the  erection  of  which  caused  the  removal  of 
Gill’s  Church  from  Carter  Lane  to  New  Park  Street,  and  so  we 
reached  Southwark  Cathedral,  where  we  were  shown  the  Bunyan 
Memorial  Window  (an  evidence  of  the  happier  relations  of  the 
present-day  Anglicans  with  Nonconformists  as  compared  with 
that  of  Bunyan’s  time),  the  chapel  where  some  of  the  Marian 
Martyrs,  Hooper,  Rogers,  Bradford  and  others  were  condemned, 
the  Tomb  of  Lancelot  Andrews,  and  other  spots  of  world-wide 
historic  interest,  including  the  memorials  of  Shakespeare  and 
Gower. 

Our  walk  then  took  us  by  the  Brewery,  with  its  memories 
of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
Shakespeare’s  Globe  Theatre,  to  New  Park  Street,  where  we 
visited  the  building  in  which  C.  H.  Spurgeon  commenced  his 
great  London  ministry.  We  were  reminded  on  our  way  that 
Park  Street  was  part  of  what  was  formerly  the  Park  of  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  whose  palace  was  near  the  Cathedral; 
and  that  part  of  the  ground  became  a  burial  ground, 
where  Cruden  and  others  were  buried,  and  that  in  Deadman’s 
Place  (now  Park  Street),  had  been  a  Chapel  where  Bunyan  was 
said  to  have  preached,  as  well  as  at  another  meeting  house  in 
Zoar  Street,  a  street  which  we  passed  after  leaving  New  Park 
Street.  Proceeding,  we  came  to  Great  Suffolk  Street,  where  for 
many  years  the  church  now  at  Borough  Road  worshipped, 
probably  in  a  wooden  chapel  in  King’s  Place,  which  was 
demolished  within  the  memory  of  the  writer.  We  were  now  in 
Dickens’  London  and  remembered  the  King’s  Bench  Prison,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  artisans’  dwellings,  and  so 
reached  Borough  Road  Baptist  Church,  the  esteemed  and  hard¬ 
working  Pastor  of  which,  Rev.  T.  E.  Grout,  gave  us  a  hearty 
welcome.  Here  Dr.  Ewing  gave  an  outline  of  the  Church’s 
history,  from  its  probable  rise  in  Commonwealth  days  (although 
the  Church  only  dates  itself  from  1672),  through  the  chequered 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  days  of  George  Wilson 
McCree,  and  the  present  minister. 
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Our  pilgrimage  fittingly  ended  at  the  Metropolitan  Taber¬ 
nacle,  where,  after  a  photograph  of  the  party  had  been  taken, 
we  were  generously  entertained  to  tea  by  the  Church  officers. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  followed. 
Principal  Wheeler  Robinson  presided,  and  Dr.  Whitley  presented 
the  following  report  of  the  good  work  done  during  another  year, 
work  which  justified  an  appeal  for  wider  support  from  the 
denomination. 

Report  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  1931-2. 

With  October,  1931,  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Baptist  Quar¬ 
terly  was  completed.  Thus  the  Transactions  have  been 
published  continuously  from  1908,  and  a  wealth  of  material  has 
been  made  available  far  beyond  what  previous  generations  had 
in  print.  As  an  instance  of  how  the  past  is  thus  recoverable,  we 
may  mention  the  case  of  the  church  now  housed  on  Borough 
Road.  Its  documents  have  been  lost  since  1847,  but  we  have 
printed  in  various  places  facts  which  enable  the  story  to  be  told 
fully  since  1654.  Even  where  material  is  not  yet  published,  we 
have  accumulated  information  about  nearly  every  church  which 
is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old;  and  whenever  a  Centenary 
Souvenir  is  contemplated,  are  able  to  aid.  Next  year,  the  church 
now  at  Walthamstow,  is  proposing  to  celebrate  its  Tercentenary, 
and  we  look  forward  to  a  worthy  series  of  celebrations. 

Our  assistant  secretary,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Klaiber,  who  has  been 
guiding  a  party  this  afternoon,  has  finished  his  story  of  Associa¬ 
tion  life  in  Suffolk;  and  a  copy  of  the  volume  has  been  sent 
to  each  of  our  Honorary  Members.  If  sufficient  encouragement 
is  forthcoming,  he  is  ready  to  write  the  story  of  every  church  in 
that  county. 

Sources  for  all  this  research  need  constantly  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  and  saved,  and  properly  distributed.  One  of  our 
committee,  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Langley,  has  been  active  in  appealing 
for  old  reports,  magazines,  handbooks,  and  similar  ephemeral 
literature.  Such  pamphlets  may  too  often  seem  rubbish,  yet  if 
they  be  steered  into  permanent  libraries,  they  will  be  of  great 
service.  The  Society  is  always  glad  to  be  residuary  legatee  of 
such  material.  Even  when  such  pamphlets  are  already  in  one 
great  library,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  that  duplicates  be 
exchanged,  and  valuable  collections  be  built  up,  say  at  each 
college,  as  well  as  at  the  Baptist  Church  House. 

Our  own  collection  is  under  the  care  of  Prof.  F.  E.  Robinson 
at  Bristol.  During  the  year  he  has  carefully  arranged  everything; 
books,  manuscripts,  pictures ;  and  has  prepared  a  MS.  catalogue. 
A  notice  of  this  in  the  Quarterly  elicited  offers  of  further  gifts. 
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notably  from  Miss  Irene  Morris,  of  Coventry  books,  and  from 
Mr.  Bernard  B.  Granger,  of  Nottingham,  with  memorials  of 
Abraham  Booth’s  family,  and  that  of  Francis  Smith,  a  founder 
of  the  New  Connexion.  Eminent  in  this  group  is  a  Bible  of 
1611,  the  second  edition  of  the  Authorized  Version,  which  was 
for  years  used  at  Melbourne  in  Derbyshire,  and  has  on  its  fly¬ 
leaves  notes  as  to  its  successive  owners. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  is  coming  out  on  a  new 
scheme,  in  that  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price,  our  vice-president,  is 
taking  charge  of  the  modern  side,  and  has  already  given  two 
specimen  numbers  which  show  new  writers  and  new  themes  r 
the  purely  historical  side  will  still  be  superintended  by  W.  T. 
Whitley;  while  reviews  of  Baptist  works  and  others  of  special 
interest  will  be  provided  by  Dr.  F.  Townley  Lord.  In  all  these 
departments,  the  editors  have  far  more  material  than  they  can 
afford  to  publish.  Appeal  is  therefore  made  that  the  membership 
be  increased,  in  which  case  we  can  provide  quantity  as  well  as 
quality. 

Receipts  for  1931. 

Members’  Subscriptions  . £106  16  6 

Sales  per  Kingsgate  Press .  115  6 

Balance  from  1930  .  20  11  0 

£129  3  0 


£80  17  0 
2  8  0 
25  0  0 
6  6  7 
9  15  0 
4  16  5 

£129  3  0 


Mr.  F.  J.  Blight’s  financial  statement  was  equally  good.  The 
election  of  officers  and  committee  concluded  a  very  business-like 
meeting,  at  the  close  of  which  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  some  of  the  Tabernacle  "  Relics,”  no,  we  must  not 
say  that,  “  Treasures.” 

Altogether  the  pilgrimage  was  one  to  make  us  proud  of  our 
heritage,  and  to  desire  to  be  worthy  of  it. 

HENRY  N.  PHILCOX. 


Expenditure  for  1931. 
Printing,  etc..  Baptist  Quarterly  ... 
Purchases  :  History  of  Weston 
Suffolk  Baptists 

Expenses  . 

Subscriptions  paid  in  advance 
Balance  carried  to  1932  . 
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Reunion  and  Nonconformity,  by  W.  G.  Peck.  (A.  R.  Mowbray 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  2s.  6d.) 

The  thesis  of  this  little  book  is  that  “  the  fundamental  grounds 
of  the  whole  Nonconformist  structure  of  thought  and 
practice  are  to  be  found  in  the  assertion  of  the  individual  as 
prior  to  society,  whether  secular  or  religious ;  and  in  the  assertion 
of  a  permanent  and  ineffaceable  distinction  and  distance  between 
secular  society  and  its  organisation  in  the  State,  and  that  religious 
society  which  is  called  the  Church.”  The  author  hardly 
appreciates  that  the  Nonconformist  spirit  is  that  which  exalts  life 
above  organisation,  and  he  appears  unaware  of  the  doctrine  held, 
for  example,  by  Baptists  that  the  Church  must  consist  wholly  of 
people  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  His 
service.  He  regards  “  Nonconformity  as  a  declining  force,” 
incompetent  to  deal  with  modern  issues,  and  strangely  intractable 
when  faced  with  Anglo-Catholic  ideas  of  Reunion.  He  forgets 
that  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches  are  world-wide,  and 
probably  does  not  know  that  the  Baptist  World  Congress,  when 
it  meets  next  year  at  Berlin,  will  represent  a  communion  thrice 
the  size  of  the  Anglican.  The  author’s  closing  review  of  the 
problem  in  which  he  discusses  doctrinal,  psychological  and 
ministerial  difficulties  again  reveals  the  wide  gulf  which  exists 
between  the  Anglican  and  the  Free  Church  conceptions  of  vital 
issues. 

From  the  wrapper  of  the  book  we  learn  that  “  the  author 
was  for  many  years  a  well-known  Methodist  minister  before  his 
reception  into  the  Church  of  England  in  1915.”  Obviously  his 
name  should  be  familiar;  it  is  confession  of  inexcusable  ignorance 
when  we  admit  that  neither  as  an  erst- while  “  well-known 
Methodist,”  nor  as  a  fully-fledged  Anglican  Rector,  had  we  come 
across  it ;  but  that  ignorance  must  not  hinder  our  congratulations 
to  him  on  the  ease  with  which  he  can  now  write  of  John  Wesley’s 
*'  schism,”  of  Baptists  who  “  had  a  doctrinal  speciality  of  their 
own,”  of  Nonconformist  “  denominations,”  “  bodies,”  “  sects,” 
€tc.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  pointing  out  that  Nonconformity 
”  does  not  produce  supreme  religious  personality  ”  (our  pen 
almost  wrote  the  names  of  Bunyan  and  John  Angell  James  and 
Spurgeon  and  G.  H.  Morrison  and  a  host  of  other  Noncon¬ 
formists  of  “  supreme  relig^ious  personality  ”),  and  we  bow  our 
heads  as  we  are  reminded  that  “there  is  no  Free  Church  art 
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or  architecture;  no  Free  Church  music  worthy  of  attentioh, 
except  a  few  Methodist  hymn  tunes;  no  Free  Church  poetry” 
and  that  in  the  realm  of  theology  “  Nonconformity  seems  to  ofer 
little  or  no  permanent  contribution.”  Probably  Mr.  Peck  would 
say  it  is  a  mere  accident  that  one  of  the  theological  editors  of 
The  Library  of  Constructive  Theology  is  a  Nonconformist,  and 
that  of  the  first  six  volumes  announced  in  that  very  able  series, 
the  first  is  by  a  Presbyterian,  the  third  by  a  Baptist  and  the  sixth 
by  a  Congregationalist.  But  Nonconformity  has  done  one  thing, 
and  for  that  we  must  be  supremely  thankful :  it  produced  Mr. 
Peek 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 

A  History  of  British  Baptists,  by  W.  T.  Whitley,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  Second  (Revised)  Edition,  (The  Kingsgate 
Press,  7s.  6d.  net.) 

The  first  edition  of  this,  the  standard  History  of  our  Church, 
was  fully  reviewed  by  Dr.  Dakin  on  its  publication  in  1923, 
and  no  one  who  wishes  to  understand  our  history  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  We  need  only,  therefore,  express  gratitude  that, 
in  less  than  ten  years,  a  second  edition  has  been  called  for.  Dr. 
Whitley  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  a  few  books 
published  in  the  last  eight  years,  of  doing  ampler  justice  to  the 
prominent  position  occupied  by  Abraham  Booth,  of  making  a 
few  small  corrections  and  of  providing  an  ampler  index.  These 
revisions  make  the  new  volume  essential  to  those  who  have  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition.  Once  again  his  colleagues  in  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society  would  congratulate  Dr.  Whitley  on  this 
invaluable  history  and  on  his  many  other  historical  contributions. 
By  his  painstaking  industry,  he  has  greatly  lightened  the  task  of 
those  who  are  inspired  by  his  example. 

A  History  of  Manchester  College.  By  V.  D.  Davis,  B.A. 
(George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.  10s.  net.) 

SINCE  the  article  on  Dissenting  Academies  in  this  issue  was 
written,  the  above  volume  has  been  published.  It  deals  in 
an  interesting,  well  documented,  way  with  the  progress  of  the 
College  from  its  foundation  in  Manchester  in  1786  to  its 
establishment  in  Oxford  in  1889  as  a  post-graduate  School  of 
Theology.  The  author  also  traces  the  history  of  earlier  academies 
which  preceded  the  establishment  at  Manchester.  Notable  names 
in  the  record  are  Charles  Wellbeloved,  John  Kenrick,  James 
Martineau,  and  L.  P.  Jacks.  The  volume  is  well  produced  with 
four  illustrations  and  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  books  which 
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are  revealing  the  important  part  played  by  Nonconformists  not 
only  in  the  supply  of  men  for  their  own  ministry,  but  also  in 
the  provision  of  secondary  education. 

Catholicity,  by  Fr.  Herbert  H.  Kelly,  S.S.M.  (Student  Christian 
Movement  Press,  4s.) 

The  author  defines  catholicity  as  not  an  attainment,  so  much 
as  a  quality  of  mind;  it  cannot  be  possessed,  but  it  can  be 
hungered  after.  His  attitude  to  Reunion  is  “  that  no  real  unity 
can  be  made  which  ignores  what  is,  if  in  numbers  alone,  the 
greatest  of  all  churches.  Yet  most  of  us  do  ignore  the  Roman 
question  simply  because  the  immovable  assertiveness  of  its 
attitude  makes  it  impossible  to  do  anything  effective.”  He  also 
makes  the  interesting  admission  that  over  "  the  relation  of 
baptism  to  conversion  the  Church,  till  the  fourth  century,  had 
no  difficulty.  People  were  baptized  because  they  had  been  con¬ 
verted.”  Later  in  the  same  chapter  the  author  discusses  “  the 
custom  of  Infant  Baptism,  which  has  obviously  so  changed  our 
whole  outlook  that  the  simple,  primitive  way  of  thinking  is  no 
longer  possible  to  us.”  As  will  be  realised  the  book  is  written 
from  the  high-Anglican  standpoint.  It  is  interesting  and  as  far 
as  possible  a  controversial  tone  is  avoided. 

Europe  and  the  Gospel.  By  Everett  Gill.  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment  Foreign  Mission  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
174  pp. 

SINCE  1921  Dr.  Gill  has  represented  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  in  Europe.  He  now  makes  Bucarest  his  head¬ 
quarters.  For  some  time  he  was  engaged  in  relief  work  in 
Russia.  Formerly  he  and  his  wife  were  missionaries  in  Italy, 
having  gone  there  first  in  1905.  He  is  therefore  well-qualified 
to  write  on  Baptist  life  on  the  Continent.  This  book  seeks  to  do 
for  American  Baptists  what  Dr.  Rushbrooke  has  done  for  those 
in  this  country,  but  since  the  American  interests  are  centred 
mainly  in  the  southern  lands,  while  ours  are  in  the  north.  Dr, 
Gill’s  emphasis  and  standpoint  are  rather  different  from  those  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  and  his  work  will  be  useful  here  as 
well  as  across  the  Atlantic.  The  chapters  on  Rumania,  Spain, 
Hungary,  Jugoslavia,  and  Italy  contain  material  not  easily  found 
elsewhere.  Fifteen  illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
book.  There  are  two  general  chapters,  and  throughout  Mr.  Gill 
sets  his  story  against  the  wide  background  of  Christian  history. 
Those  who  are  hoping  to  go  to  the  Berlin  Congress  next  year 
will  find  in  these  pages  much  that  will  help  them  to  understand 
their  Continental  brethren,  ERNEST  A.  PAYNEL 
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The  parallels  between  Methodist  and  Baptist  history  are 
not  so  close  as  might  have  been  expected,  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  Perhaps  the  United  States  of 
America  would  give  closer  comparisons  in  the  growth  and 
changes  in  the  sister  Churches,  but  in  England  it  was  the 
Methodists  who  showed  the  divisive  tendencies  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  a  more  marked  manner  than  the  Baptists,  '’'he 
marked  individualism  of  that  great  period  in  British  history  was 
expressed  in  Methodism  in  a  series  of  divisions  from  the  death 
of  Wesley  to  1850  that  could  be  equalled  by  no  other  large 
communion  of  Christians.  None  of  these  divisions  (with  the 
exception  of  one  of  very  minor  local  importance)  were  concerned 
with  questions  of  doctrine;  it  was  always  a  question  of 
organisation  or  administration  that  caused  the  trouble.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Methodist  system  was  eclectic  since 
Wesley  had  built  up  his  wonderful  machine  partly  out  of 
Presbyterian  material,  partly  out  of  Moravian  and  Pietistic 
components  and  partly  out  of  customs  that  were  Anglican  or 
that  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Primitive  Church.  The  whole 
aim  was  practical  and  the  control  of  the  whole  organisation  was 
centred  first  in  Wesley  himself  and  afterwards  in  the  Conference, 
which  had  greater  power  than  Presbyterianism  gave  to  the 
General  Assembly.  'The  Methodist  people  in  general  knew  little 
of  Wesley’s  long  study  of  ecclesiastical  systems  and  for  the 
most  part  did  not  share  his  devotion  to  the  Established  Church. 
The  majority  had  been  gathered  from  outside  all  the  churches 
and  of  the  rest  in  all  probability  there  were  as  many  converts 
from  homes  with  some  heritage  of  dissenting  tradition  as  from 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  a  reaction  against  the  authority  both  of  the 
Conference  and  the  ministry,  and  this  showed  itself  in  the 
secessions  that  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion  in  1796,  Primitive  Methodism  in  1812,  the  Bible 
Christians  in  1815,  the  Protestant  Methodists  in  1827,  the  Grand 
Central  Association  of  Dr.  Warren  in  1835,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Reformers  of  1849  that  led  to  the  fusion  of  several  groups  into 
the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  in  1857. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  revival  movements  which  accom- 
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panied  the  beginnings  of  Primitive  Methodism  and  the  early 
growth  of  the  Bible  Christians  were  independent  developments 
rather  than  secessions,  but  they  manifested  the  same  critical 
attitude  towards  ministerial  authority  as  the  other  divisions, 
while  they  were  more  concerned  with  preaching  the  gospel  than 
with  the  heated  discussion  of  connexional  questions.  They 
cherished  most  of  the  customs  of  early  Methodism,  and  declined 
to  join  forces  with  the  “  Reformers.”  After  the  unfortunate 
agitation  of  1849,  the  tendency  towards  consolidation  began  to 
set  in.  It  must  have  become  apparent  to  thoughtful  men  that 
the  assertion  of  individual  rights  and  prejudices  had  gone 
dangerously  far,  and  men  of  peace  began  to  dream  of  re-union. 
It  is,  however,  an  easier  matter  to  break  up  the  organised 
fellowship  of  Christian  men  than  to  restore  that  fellowship  to 
its  original  unity,  and  the  process  of  rp-union  has  been  a  long 
and  difficult  one.  The  period  of  unification  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  first  Ecumenical  Conference  that  was  held  in 
London  in  1881.  These  Ecumenical  Conferences,  meeting  every 
ten  years  and  representing  world-wide  Methodism,  have  played 
a  most  important  part  in  the  work  of  re-union.  That  of  1881 
was  followed  by  Methodist  Union  in  Canada,  that  of  1891  by 
Australian  union,  that  of  1901  by  the  union  of  the  Bible 
Christians,  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  and  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches  into  the  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Ecumenical  Conference  of  1911  was 
followed  by  the  action  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  which  has 
led  on  steadily  to  the  great  re-union  of  1932,  and  this  latest 
achievement,  in  its  turn  was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  the  Ecumenical  Conference  that  met  last  year  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

If  the  nineteenth  century  was  marked  by  a  strong 
individualistic  tendency  so  far  as  the  English-speaking  people 
were  concerned,  the  twentieth  century  has  seen  a  marked 
tendency  towards  consolidation  and  unification.  This  is  seen 
in  the  erowing  power  of  the  State  as  a  highly  centralised  and 
omni-competent  entity.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  fusion  of  great 
business  concerns  and  (if  one  may  be  permitted  to  compare 
the  body  of  Christ  with  secular  enterprises)  in  the  closer 
co-operation  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Christian  Church 
with  each  other.  Church  union  has  been  under  discussion  all 
the  time,  however  great  the  difficulties  that  challenge  its 
achievement.  Edinburgh,  Lambeth,  Stockholm  and  Lausanne 
Conferences  have  dreamed  dreams  and  discussed  possibilities. 
The  Scottish  Presbyterians  have  actually  joined  forces.  In 
Canada  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  have 
come  together.  In  England  Baptists,  Congregationalists  and 
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Presbyterians  are  once  more  re-opening  the  discussion.  Three 
main  sections  of  Methodists  joined  together  in  1907,  leaving 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Primitive  Methodists  and  the  new 
United  Methodist  Church  as  the  chief  groups.  The  Wesleyan 
Conference  meeting  at  Plymouth  in  1913  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  time  had  come  “  when  a  serious  effort  should 
be  made  to  unite  in  one  church  organisation  the  different  branches 
of  British  Methodism.”  A  committee  was  appointed  to  collect 
information  and  to  report  and  it  is  from  that  beginning  that 
we  have  pressed  steadily  forward  until  the  consummation  of 
that  ideal  in  this  present  year.  Nineteen  years  seems  a  long 
time  to  be  spent  on  such  an  undertaking,  but  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  must  be  remembered.  The  first  report  was  received 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Those  tragic  years 
at  once  delayed  and  helped  forward  the  cause  of  union.  They 
delayed  progress  in  the  actual  negotiations  because  the  churches 
had  to  concentrate  all  their  energy  on  the  task  of  carrying  on. 
At  the  same  time  the  mere  fact  that  thousands  of  lay  preachers 
were  drafted  into  the  army  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
Methodist  chapels  that  stood  side  by  side  with  each  other  all 
over  the  country  to  learn  to  work  together  as  they  had  never 
done  before. 

In  the  passage  of  the  years  these  three  denominations  had 
come  closer  together.  Extreme  radical  and  conservative 
tendencies  had  both  been  modified.  The  Wesleyans  admitted 
laymen  to  their  Conference  as  long  ago  as  1878,  the  “  Ranters  ” 
became  as  respectable  as  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  “  Reformers  ” 
gradually  modified  the  dissidence  of  their  Dissent.  The 
organisation  of  the  three  groups  was  almost  identical  and  their 
differences  in  tradition  were  matters  of  emphasis  rather  than 
of  principle.  The  official  church  meeting  for  the  congregation 
in  each  of  the  three  Churches  was  the  Leaders’  Meeting;  all 
grouped  their  churches  together  into  Circuits  which  were 
governed  by  the  Circuit  Quarterly  Meeting;  the  Circuits  were 
grouped  into  Districts  meeting  annually  or  twice  a  year  in 
Synods,  and  the  Synods  of  all  three  Churches  sent  their 
representatives  to  the  Annual  Conference  meeting  in  June 
(Primitive),  or  July  (Wesleyans  and  United  Methodists).  The 
one  point  of  real  difference  was  that  the  Wesleyans  found  it 
convenient  to  have  a  Pastoral  Session  of  the  Conference  which 
consisted  of  ministers  only.  Here  ministerial  discipline, 
admission  to  the  ministry,  ordination,  appointments  to  Circuits, 
and  doctrine  came  under  review,  and  the  advantages  of  this 
specialised  division  of  labour  between  two  sessions  of  a  crowded 
fortnight  were  so  great  that  the  arrangement  is  to  continue  into 
the  new  Church.  There  was  some  hesitation  over  this  on  the 
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part  of  the  Churches  that  were  not  accustomed  to  it,  as  there 
was  on  the  part  of  the  Wesleyans  to  the  occasional  administration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  laymen,  but  in  the  end  both  the 
Ministerial  Session  of  Conference  and  occasional  lay  administra¬ 
tion  were  accepted. 

We  are,  however,  running  too  far  ahead  with  the  story 
which  is  the  unromantic  tale  of  years  of  Committee  Meetings 
and  Conference  resolutions.  Immediately  after  the  war  a  large 
Committee,  representing  all  the  three  Churches,  was  set  up  and 
a  scheme  of  union  was  drawn  up.  This  was  not  really  a  difficult 
matter  since  the  family  resemblance  was  so  close.  Moreover 
the  centralisation  that  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  a 
Connexional  system  and  the  authority  of  the  Conference  over 
all  the  ministers  and  churches  made  the  problem  still  easier. 
It  would,  however,  have  been  foolish  to  have  put  the  scheme 
into  operation  in  1920  when  it  was  drawn  up.  General  opinion 
lagged  far  behind  the  convictions  of  the  leaders.  The  local 
churches  were  not  ready  for  it.  A  fairly  long  process  of 
education  was  necessary.  The  scheme  first  went  to  the  Synods 
for  amendment  and  then  back  to  the  Conferences  for  further 
suggestions.  This  meant  discussion  in  eighty  different  S}Tiods 
as  well  as  in  the  three  Conferences,  but  no  vote  on  the  general 
question  was  taken.  In  1922  and  1923  every  Quarterly  Meeting 
throughout  the  country  and  every  Wesleyan  Trustees’  Meeting 
voted  for  or  against  the  scheme  of  union.  It  was  then  that 
the  size  of  the  opposition  became  manifest  and  in  one  of  the 
Uniting  Churches  nearly  a  third  of  the  Circuits  and  rather  more 
than  a  third  of  the  representatives  gave  a  negative  vote.  Further 
delay  was  prudent  and  meetings  were  held  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  to  expound  the  scheme  and  to  persuade  the  waverers 
to  bring  overlapping  and  rivalry  between  the  Churches  concerned 
to  an  end.  Many  who  had  opposed  the  change  began  to  say 
that  the  wish  of  the  majority  must  be  respected  and  it  was 
found  to  be  very  difficult  to  argue  in  favour  of  continued 
disunion.  A  further  reference  to  Synods  and  Quarterly  Meetings 
produced  better  results  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  Parliament 
for  an  Enabling  Bill  to  put  the  scheme  of  Union  into  effect 
whenever  all  the  Conferences  (including  the  Wesleyan  Pastoral 
Session)  should  give  a  vote  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  favour. 
It  was  in  1928  that  this  decisive  vote  was  secured  and  since  then 
the  arduous  task  of  adjusting  the  relations  between  the  churches 
in  departments  and  districts  has  been  carried  on.  In  the  summer 
of  this  year  the  three  Conferences  met  separately  for  the  last 
time,  and  in  September,  in  great  gatherings  at  the  Albert  Hall 
and  elsewhere  at  the  Uniting  Conference,  the  Union  was  con¬ 
summated. 
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It  is  a  long  and  tangled  story  if  told  in  detail.  The  co¬ 
ordination  of  Sunday  School  work,  of  the  Theological  Colleges, 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  of  the  Young  People’s 
Department,  of  Temperance  and  Social  Welfare  work,  to  say 
nothing  of  financial  arrangements  for  stipends  and  super¬ 
annuation  of  the  ministers,  and  the  many  funds  of  a  very 
complicated  organisation,  is  a  difficult  piece  of  work.  All  that, 
however,  together  with  the  grouping  of  the  Circuits  into  new 
Districts  can  be  carried  out  within  a  short  space  of  time.  The 
local  fusions  of  Circuits  and  congregations  will  be  a  very  much 
slower  business.  Here  and  there  tentative  beginnings  have 
already  been  carried  out  but  it  may  well  be  that  another  fifty 
years  will  have  to  pass  before  the  old  divisions  are  completely 
forgotten.  The  splendid  family  spirit  of  Methodism  and  the 
still  finer  temper  of  Christian  good-will  has  already  accomplished 
much  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  go  the  whole  distance.  Above 
all,  the  over-ruling  hand  of  the  Divine  Providence  is  still  lifted 
in  blessing  over  Christ’s  Church,  whenever  it  is  loyal  to  its  high 
privileges  and  responsibilities.  This  movement  is  not  the  end 
but  the  beginning,  and  that  spirit  which  is  drawing  the  world 
closer  together  in  a  recognition  of  our  common  needs  and 
common  dangers  is  also  making  Christian  men  and  women  all 
over  the  world  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  co-operation  and 
concentrated  effort.  How  far  these  aims  will  be  realised  in 
new  fusions  and  new  groupings  within  the  Church  itself  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  strong  reaction  to-day 
against  the  excessive  sub-divisions  that  were  left  us  as  an 
inheritance  by  our  forefathers.  This  story  is  not  one  of  emotional 
enthusiasm  such  as  might  have  been  expected  in  Methodist 
circles,  but  of  calm,  sensible  and  undemonstrative  action.  It 
might  have  been  a  union  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  so  far 
as  the  temper  in  which  it  has  been  accomplished  is  concerned. 
Who  knows  if  the  Methodists  may  not  be  turning  into 
Presbyterians  to  serve  some  further  purpose  of  Christian  unity? 

A.  W.  HARRISON. 


LONDON  BAPTISTS  IN  1638. — Edward  Barber  lived  in 
St.  Benetts  Finke,  in  a  house  rented  at  £8.  William  Adis  had 
a  house  and  shop  rented  at  £22  on  the  north  side  of  Thames 
street,  west  of  London  Bridge.  John  Norcott  rented  a  shop  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  at  £2.  These  facts  were 
published  in  1931  by  T.  C.  Dale,  in  an  official  directory  showing 
the  Inhabitants  of  London  in  1638. 


Toe  H  (Talbot  House). 

Few  of  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  the  Great  War  to  this 
generation  are  of  a  positive  kind,  but  Toe  H  is  one  of  them. 
In  a  small  town  in  Flanders,  in  a  single  house  of  that 
town,  the  Spirit  of  God  inspired  a  man  to  make  an  experiment 
in  human  and  divine  fellowship,  wherein  was  forged,  under 
the  hammerings  of  circumstance,  a  new  family  whose  bond  was 
creative  love.  From  this  household  in  Talbot  House,  Poperinghe, 
has  grown  Toe  H  as  we  know  it,  with  members  in  every 
continent  endeavouring  to  preserve  in  a  world-wide  family  the 
finest  characteristics  of  that  earlier  friendship.  To-day  the 
larger  proportion  of  its  membership  is  too  young  to  have  known 
Active  Service,  but  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  first  days  has 
not  been  lost,  this  younger  generation  seeking  to  preserve  and 
give  it  new  expression  in  the  different  conditions  of  the  post¬ 
war  years.  Toe  H  has  endeavoured  to  define  its  inspiration, 
aim  and  practice  in  what  is  known  as  the  “  Main  Resolution  ” 
as  embodied  in  the  Royal  Charter,  and  by  it,  as  a  standard. 
Toe  H  must  always  be  prepared  to  be  judged.  It  reads  as 
follows : — 

“  Remembering  with  gratitude  how  God  used  the  Old  House 
to  bring  home  to  multitudes  of  men  that  behind  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  things  temporal  stand  the  eternal  realities,  and 
to  send  them  forth  strengthened  to  fight  at  all  costs  for 
the  setting  up  of  His  Kingdom  upon  earth;  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  strive  : — 

“  To  listen  now  and  always  for  the  voice  of  God ; 

“  To  know  His  will  revealed  in  Christ  and  to  do  it 
fearlessly,  reckoning  nothing  of  the  world’s 
opinion  or  its  successes  for  ourselves  or  this  our 
family;  and  towards  this  end; 

“To  think  fairly,  to  love  widely,  to  witness  humbly, 
to  build  bravely.” 

The  four  principles  of  the  last  paragraph,  which  are  sometimes 
expressed  as  Fairmindedness,  Fellowship,  Service  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  constitute  the  “  four  points  of  the  Toe  H 
Compass,”  which  are  the  guiding  principles  of  membership  of 
the  Family. 
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The  facts  most  commonly  known  concerning  Toe  H  are 
firstly  that  it  started  in  the  war  years,  secondly  that  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  lighting  of  lamps,  and  thirdly  that  it 
has  secured  the  interest  and  support  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — 
all  of  which  facts  are  true  but  inadequate.  To  appreciate  at 
all  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  great  fellowship  which 
has  caught  the  imagination  of  thousands  of  men  and  has  before 
it  tremendous  possibilities,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  that  fact  of 
actual  experience  from  which  it  had  its  beginning,  when  Talbot 
House  was  the  answer  provoked  by  a  real  need. 

Poperinghe  was  a  little  Belgian  town  some  six  miles  west 
of  Ypres  through  which  passed  the  vast  majority  of  the  troops 
going  up  to  the  Salient — a  salient  which  enshrines  for  ever  the 
meaning  of  sacrifice,  in  that  there  rest  there  to-day  the  bodies 
of  some  254,000  of  our  countrymen,  over  a  quarter  of  our  total 
casualties  in  the  war.  To  the  soldier  going  up  to  the  front  line 
Poperinghe  was  the  last  outpost  of  civilisation.  Beyond  was 
the  shell-scarred  road,  the  blasted  trees  of  the  canal,  the  ruins 
of  Ypres  with  its  death  traps  at  Hell-Fire  and  Shrapnel  Corners, 
and  beyond,  the  mud  of  the  Salient  itself.  To  the  troops 
returning  from  the  trenches  Poperinghe  indicated  rest  with 
comparative  safety  and  the  enjoyment  that  such  amenities  as 
shops  and  cinemas  and  the  sight  of  civilian  clothes  afforded. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  were  quartered  in  and  around 
the  town,  and  during  the  four  years  1914-1918  nearly  every 
division  of  the  British  Army  contributed  to  its  population  at 
one  time  or  other. 

Here,  in  the  winter  of  1915,  a  Church  of  England  Padre — 
the  Rev.  P.  B.  Clayton — opened  a  Rest  House  outside  which  was 
hung  a  sign  reading  “Everyman’s  Club,  1915-?’’  and  which 
received  the  name  Talbot  House.  (Hence  “  Toe  H,’’  the 
signallers’  method  of  saying  “  T.H.,’’  the  initial  letters  of  Talbot 
House.)  It  was  so  named  after  Gilbert  Talbot,  a  son  of  Bishop 
Talbot,  of  Winchester,  who  was  killed  at  Hooge  on  July  30th 
of  that  year.  Like  many  other  such  houses,  Talbot  House 
provided  for  the  elementary  needs  of  the  troops;  refreshments, 
writing  materials,  literature  and  a  lounge  where  sing-songs  and 
many  interesting  debates  were  held.  But  there  was  a  difference. 
“  Tubby,”  as  the  Padre  was  affectionately  called,  had  set  his 
heart  on  making  Talbot  House  something  of  a  “  home-from- 
home,”  with  the  little  human  touches  so  often  lacking  in  the 
ordinary  rest  huts.  Thus  in  the  Old  House  carpets  covered 
the  floors,  paper  decorated  the  walls,  flowers  and  pictures 
suggested  comfort,  and  to  the  soldier  coming  in  from  a  muddy, 
shell-shattered  landscape,  the  large  walled  garden  was  a  perfect 
haven  of  rest  and  peace.  Thousands  of  men  visited  Talbot 
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House,  and  amid  the  laughter  and  chatter  of  good  comradeship 
managed  for  a  while  to  forget  the  war  without.  Here  was  no 
place  for  the  man  who  wouldn’t  cheer  up,  or  thought  he  was 
the  only  man  for  whom  the  world  was  all  wrong,  and  a  notice 
board  with  a  hand  pointing  to  the  door  by  which  he  had  com.e 
in,  and  inscribed  “  Pessimists’  Way  Out,”  brought  a  first  smile 
to  many  a  weary  man.  The  family  spirit  required  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  each  other. 

The  life  and  soul  of  the  place  was  the  Padre.  Always 
with  something  that  wanted  doing  he  made  a  man  feel  that  he 
had  a  share  in  the  house  because  he  was  set  to  mend  chairs, 
trim  lights,  hang  pictures,  arrange  debates  and  the  hundred  and 
one  things  that  were  part  of  the  life  of  such  a  house.  Over 
the  door  of  his  room  hung  the  motto — “  All  rank  abandon  ye 
who  enter  here  ” — and  one  of  the  unique  features  of  Talbot 
House  was  the  way  in  which  both  officers  and  men  shared  the 
common  fellowship.  Here  “  Tubby  ”  revealed  himself  as  friend 
and  adviser  to  a  constant  succession  of  men,  and  led  many  for 
the  first  time  into  the  little  chapel  at  the  top  of  the  house.  This 
“  Upper  Room  ”  was  originally  a  hop  loft,  high  up  between 
the  rafters  and  stretching  the  whole  length  of  the  house. 
A  carpenter’s  bench  found  derelict  in  the  garden  was  carried 
up  to  serve  as  an  altar — delightful  symbolism — while  furniture 
and  hangings  lent,  or  fashioned  at  the  hands  of  the  many  passing 
friends  of  the  house,  quicklv  decorated  that  loft  as  a  chapel. 
Here  many  shared  their  first  Communion,  many  hundreds  their 
last.  Approached  by  steep,  rickety  steps,  it  welcomed  many 
who  came  rather  shyly,  and  sent  them  away  with  new  courage, 
hope  and  faith.  Somehow  Talbot  House  achieved  its  object  and 
became  a  veritable  wayside  inn,  characterised  by  its  good 
fellowship,  and  of  which  the  unseen  host  was  the  Spirit  of  God. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  Talbot  House  in  Poperinghe  ceased 
to  be,  its  purpose  was  accomplished,  and  Tubby,  with  others, 
returned  home.  But  the  years  of  “  reconstruction  ”  were  not 
easv  ones;  men  were  learning  with  much  bitterness  that  you 
cannot  turn  the  world  upside  down  for  four  years  and  expect 
it  to  regain  its  balance  in  a  day.  There  were  neither  homes, 
work  nor  security :  life  was  almost  as  uncertain  in  peace  as 
it  had  been  in  war,  and  men  hungered  for  the  fellowship  they 
had  known  in  the  ranks.  There  was  so  little  that  anyone  could 
do,  but  “  Tubby  ”  had  to  do  something,  so  he  took  a  little  three- 
roomed  flat  in  Red  Lion  Square,  and  collecting  a  few  of  the 
old  comrades  of  Ypres  together,  he  set  up  Talbot  House  again 
in  London.  One  who  knew  those  early  days  of  the  new  Talbot 
House  says, 

“  We  went  up  the  stairs  feeling  that  in  the  midst  of  all 
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this  confusion  here  was  something  fixed,  something  we  all 
l<new  about,  something  jolly,  something  that  had  a  hold 
about  it.  Once  up  those  stairs  you  could  find  men  who 
had  got  back  into  their  old  jobs,  others  who  had  discovered 
no  jobs  at  all  since  the  war  and  were  getting  very  troubled 
about  it.  There,  night  after  night,  you  would  find  that 
crowd  of  people  again,  a  curious  mixture,  sitting  on  the 
chairs  and  on  the  floor — “  Tubby,”  the  worst  dressed  of 
them  all  in  his  old  flannel  trousers  and  blue  blazer,  and 
his  collar  only  kept  on  at  the  back  with  a  paper  clip. 
And  he  would  tell  funny  stories,  and  would  recite  passages 
from  John  Bunyan,  which  he  knew  by  heart,  and  he  would 
say  also  other  things  which  were  given  him  by  God  to 
say;  sometimes  they  were  humorous  things,  but  they  were 
eternal  truth.” 

That  was  how,  in  a  shabby  back  street  in  London,  Talbot 
House  started  again. 

Men  want  laughter  and  the  courage  of  good  fellowship. 
The  flat  in  Red  Lion  Square  quickly  became  too  small,  and 
Tubby  moved  to  Kensington.  With  an  amazing  rapidity  the 
family  grew;  a  second  and  then  a  third  house  had  to  be  taken. 
Because  it  offered  what  men  needed  it  appeared  in  other 
towns  too,  Manchester,  Cheltenham,  Cambridge.  The  same 
characteristics — one  family,  where  master  and  servant  met  on  an 
equality,  the  binding  factor  being  a  common  manhood,  a  sharing 
alike  in  the  struggle  to  make  something  worth  while  of  life. 
Where  men  didn’t  live  together  under  the  same  roof,  little  groups 
of  them  gathered  week  by  week  to  discuss,  help  each  other, 
and  to  give  themselves  in  various  forms  of  service  for  those 
around  them.  There  are  now  some  1,000  Units  of  Toe  H 
scattered  round  the  world.  Young  men  and  old,  of  every  shade 
of  opinion,  representing  every  kind  of  profession  and  labour;  a 
veritable  human  zoo,  all  endeavouring  to  be  true  to  the  ideals 
of  the  family  whose  head  is  Christ. 

The  methods  of  organisation — the  machinery  of  so  large  a 
movement — can  only  be  cursorily  surveyed  here.  With  the 
exception  of  Toe  H,  Australia,  which  is  an  autonomous  body, 
the  whole  movement  is  controlled  from  a  London  Headquarters 
at  47,  Francis  Street,  Westminster,  but  by  steady  process  of 
decentralisation  the  areas  into  which  Toe  H  is  divided  are 
securing  to  themselves  more  independent  control.  A  certain 
number  of  whole-time  men,  working,  according  to  an  essential 
principle  in  Toe  H,  in  pairs — a  layman  and  a  Padre  together — 
serve  the  movement  as  a  whole.  The  purpose  of  the  staff  is 
merely  to  guide  and  advise,  to  secure  co-operation  between 
branches  and  to  maintain  some  sort  of  unity  of  policy  and  outlook 
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throughout  the  family.  The  life  of  the  family  is  in  the  individual 
unit,  of  which  there  are  three  stages  of  growth.  Two  or  three 
members  of  Toe  H  who  decide  to  form  a  Toe  H  Branch  in 
any  district  commence  by  getting  together  at  frequent  intervals 
and  surveying  the  neighbourhood,  and  endeavouring  to  interest 
one  or  two  others  in  their  project.  This  stage  is  known  as 
groping.  When  this  has  been  going  on  for  some  litle  while 
and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  real  family 
can  be  maintained,  the  “  Grope  ”  receives  official  recognition 
as  a  “  Group  ”  and  enters  upon  its  probationary  period  prepara¬ 
tory  to  its  promotion  to  full  “  Branch  ”  status.  This  probationary 
period  may  be  of  several  years’  duration,  thus  securing,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  that  when  the  local  unit  shall  have  reached  its 
full  status  as  a  Branch  it  shall  really  have  identified  itself  with 
the  ideals  of  Toe  H.  In  the  same  way  the  individual  desirous 
of  joining  Toe  H  has  first  to  serve  a  period  of  probation  before 
becoming  a  full  member. 

Every  person  joining  Toe  H  is  required  to  assent  to  the 
“  Four  Points  of  the  Compass,”  as  set  out  in  the  Main 
Resolution,  and  is  pledged  to  give  what  time  he  can  to  the 
voluntary  service  of  his  fellows.  Each  Unit  has  as  one  of  its 
officers  a  Jobmaster,  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  the  energies 
of  members  into  useful  channels  of  voluntary  service,  finding, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  job  most  suited  to  the  man.  By  this 
means  Toe  H  is  harnessing  and  utilising  the  strength  of  thousands 
of  young  men,  much  of  which  would  otherwise  be  often  wasted, 
either  from  lack  of  direction  or  because  they  had  not  previously 
been  aware  of  its  need. 

Wherever  there  is  a  Toe  H  Unit  there  is  a  little  coterie  of 
men  busy  helping  those  in  distress,  such  as  the  prisoner,  the 
boy  just  out  of  gaol,  the  bedridden,  the  blind,  the  aged;  leading 
the  coming  generation,  as  Scout  Masters  and  Cadet  Officers; 
running  boys’  clubs  and  any  other  activity  that  may  be  useful. 
The  practical  expression  of  the  good  fellowship  found  in  a 
Toe  H  gathering  is  the  service  of  our  neighbour.  In  one  of 
the  back  seats  is  usually  to  be  found  the  Padre.  Each  Unit 
has  its  Padre;  he  is  there  as  the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend 
of  the  members,  exerting  his  influence  to  help  the  branch  as 
a  whole,  and  using  the  many  opportunities  that  come  to  him  of 
speaking  of  Christian  things  to  men  who  are  often  church-shy. 
The  man  who  can  find  the  time  from  his  church  work  to  serve 
as  a  Branch  Padre  is  doing  a  most  valuable  piece  of  work  for 
the  movement,  for  Toe  H  is  at  root  a  Christian  and  spiritual 
adventure — and  none  the  less  is  this  so  where  it  is  least  talked 
of — and  with  him  rests  the  responsibility  and  privilege  of 
guarding  this  truth. 
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As  a  description  of  Toe  H,  what  it  is  and  how  it  works, 
the  foregoing  is  very  inadequate,  the  only  real  answer  to  such 
questions  must  always  be  an  invitation  to  come  and  see  for 
oneself.  The  great  facts  that  have  to  be  realised  are  that  here 
is  a  movement  which  in  twelve  years  has  grown  from  a  mere 
handful  to  some  40,000  members;  (160  new  Units  have  sprung 
up  during  the  last  year  alone,  bringing  the  totals  to  706  Units 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  295  overseas) ;  that  this  rapidity  of 
increase  shows  every  prospect  of  continuing;  and  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  is  composed  of  men  representing  all  social  classes  and 
opinions,  anxious  to  do  something  useful  in  life,  who  find  a 
powerful  impetus  to  self-consecration  in  the  simple  ceremony  of 
“  Light,”  when,  week  by  week,  round  the  lighted  lamp  members 
think  of  those  who  would  have  been  doing  big  things  to-day  if 
they  had  come  back  from  Flanders.  It  is  the  realisation  that 
Toe  H  to-day  is  not  a  mere  society  of  men  but  a  growing 
movement,  gathering  to  itself  others  as  it  goes  on,  that  brings 
home  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  men. 

Though  some  may  query  its  necessity  and  others  its  methods, 
the  outstanding  feature  is  that  Toe  H  has  “  caught  on  ”  and  is 
charged  with  tremendous  forces  for  creative  self-sacrifice. 
Encouraged  and  guided  by  the  right  leaders  and  in  the  right 
quarters  it  surely  has  great  possibilities  before  it.  Neglected, 
or  opposed  because  its  methods  of  working  are  sometimes 
unconventional,  a  fine  opportunity  may  be  lost.  At  the  moment 
Toe  H  is  still  predominantly  Anglican  both  in  character  and 
numbers — partly  because  in  its  early  days  its  leaders  were  all 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to-day  the  Anglican 
clergy  are  only  too  eager,  where  time  permits,  to  assist  the 
Movement;  and  partly  because,  for  various  reasons.  Free 
Church  support  has  been  slow  in  coming.  The  movement  as 
a  whole  is  desirous  of  full  co-operation  with  the  Free  Churches 
from  which  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  present  member¬ 
ship  is  drawn,  and  last  year  the  first  whole-time  Baptist  Padre 
was  appointed  to  the  staff.  The  fear  has  sometimes  been 
expressed  that  Toe  H  might  suggest  itself  to  men  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Church — as  setting  up  a  religion  of  its  own.  A  movement 
of  this  kind  must  inevitably  face  such  a  danger,  but  Toe  H 
endeavours  to  guard  against  it.  It  is  contrary  to  its  expressed 
principles  to  arrange  Toe  H  services  on  a  Sunday,  and  further 
it  is  fully  recognised  that  every  member  contributes  best  to 
the  fellowship  as  a  whole  as  he  is  loyal  to  his  own  section  of 
the  Church  Universal.  The  effect  of  membership  in  Toe  H 
should  be  to  strengthen  a  man  in  his  sense  of  responsibility  to 
his  own  Church.  There  is  a  real  opportunity  and  need  for 
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the  Free  Churches  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  development 
of  one  of  the  great  movements  among  men  in  this  generation. 

To  attempt  to  adjudge  the  significance  of  Toe  H  is  as  yet 
premature;  to  glimpse  its  possibilities  is  not  so  difficult.  In 
that  it  affects  the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  men  and  is  sending 
them  to  their  work  with  high  ideals  and  ennobled  desires,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  having  its  influence  upon  a  much  larger  circle 
than  its  actual  membership,  and  to  be  assisting  in  the  formation 
of  public  opinion.  It  is  influencing  many  who  are  attracted 
to  its  fellowship  but  who  otherwise  refuse  the  guidance  of  the 
Church,  while  by  admitting  members  at  the  age  of  sixteen  it 
can  do  much  to  help  those  who  drift  at  that  age  from  our 
Sunday  Schools  and  often  away  from  Christian  influence.  By 
its  emphasis  upon  service,  and  its  demand  upon  the  time  and 
energies  of  its  members  in  voluntary  work,  it  deepens  for  many 
the  sense  of  responsibility  towards  the  less  fortunate  neighbour, 
and  encourages  the  ideals  of  true  citizenship.  Within  its  circles, 
where  caste  and  creed  do  not  divide,  a  growing  understanding 
of  each  other’s  point  of  view  may  go  far  in  paving  the  way  for 
closer  co-operation  both  in  society  and  in  religion;  while  not 
the  least  valuable  of  its  assets  is  its  world-wide  character  and 
its  opportunities  for  developing  that  mutual  trust  so  indispensable 
to  peace. 

As  yet  Toe  H  is  true  to  its  character  of  a  movement  as 
compared  with  a  society;  a  distinction  urged  upon  the  Central 
Council  by  the  Founder  Padre  this  May,  when  he  pointed  out 
that  wherever  circumstances  direct  all  the  energies  of  a  move¬ 
ment  in  upon  its  own  membership  a  movement  “  dies  and 
becomes  entombed  in  a  society.”  “  A  movement,”  he  said,  “  is 
a  stream  with  origin  and  destiny,  a  society  is  a  still  pool  of 
social  persons.  The  true  test  of  a  movement  is  its  influence  on 
those  outside  its  membership.”  Toe  H  must  be  regarded  as  an 
experiment  in  practical  religion — free  to  explore  and  to  develop. 
If,  as  was  urged  by  the  Bishop  of  Croydon,  the  Church,  instead 
of  attempting  to  seize  and  control — as  it  has  so  often  done  in 
the  past — will  exert  its  influence  within  and  through  the 
movement  as  it  finds  it,  it  may  well  discover  that  it  has  secured 
a  valuable  servant  in  its  ministry  to  men. 


J.  R.  LEWIS. 


The  Place  of  Conversion  in 
Christian  Experience. 

All  Evangelical  Free  Churchmen  place  conversion  at  the 
heart  of  Christian  experience  and  make  it  the  paramount 
aim  of  their  preaching.  Conversion  has  for  them  an  importance 
it  cannot  have  for  Churches  which  are  sacramentarian  and 
established.  Evangelical  Free  Churchmen  stand  for  the  principle 
that  men  are  not  born  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  To 
enter  that  Church  a  man  must  “  be  born  again.”  Church 
membership  is  a  matter  of  individual  choice  because  the  Church 
is  a  voluntary  organisation.  Evangelical  Free  Churchmen  stand 
for  a  converted  membership;  and  declare  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  membership  in  their  Churches  unless  he  has  a  Christian 
faith  and  conviction  of  his  own.  It  is  no  accident  of  their 
history  that  has  led  them  to  give  conversion  so  central  a  place 
in  Christian  experience;  it  is  due  to  the  inner  logic  of  their 
principles,  which,  they  are  convinced,  are  grounded  in  the  New 
Testament.  Yet  despite  this  attitude  to  which  they  are  com¬ 
mitted  by  their  fundamental  principles,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  subject  of  conversion  has  of  late  fallen  on  evil  days  among 
them.  Preachers  do  not  preach  to  secure  it  with  the  assurance 
of  an  earlier  generation.  Members  of  Churches  do  not  expect 
it  to  happen;  and  fewer  people  are  seeking  it  for  themselves 
with  passionate  longing.  It  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  inquire 
why  this  is  so. 

(1)  The  whole  idea  of  conversion  has  been  vulgarised  by 
professional  revivalists  of  the  type  of  Billy  Sunday  and  Mrs. 
Macpherson.  The  idea  has  got  abroad  that  conversion  is 
sectarian  and  even  vulgar — something  that  no  person  of  taste 
and  refinement  would  dream  of  desiring  for  himself  as  of  con¬ 
summate  importance.  We  can,  I  think,  turn  the  edge  of  this 
argument  if  we  remember  that  after  all  conversion  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  occurs  only  among  the  less  educated  and  in  little 
Bethels.  Investigation  has  shown  that  it  occurs  in  all  religions. 
There  are  plenty  of  cases  of  conversion,  with  valuable  fruits 
for  life  and  conduct,  in  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world. 
There  are  striking  stories  of  genuine  conversions  in  the  annals 
of  Hinduism,  and  Islam  and  even  in  early  Buddhism,  in  which 
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there  was  no  belief  in  the  grace  of  God  or  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  Gotama  Buddha  was  himself  a  converted  man  and 
under  his  preaching  sudden  conversions  occurred  among  all 
classes  of  hearers.  The  Buddhist  Psalms  of  the  Brethren  and 
of  the  Sisters  are  the  work  of  men  and  women  who  were  con¬ 
strained  to  record  their  conversion  experience  in  song.  Some 
of  them  came  from  the  most  degraded  classes  of  society.  Among 
the  Sufis  conversions  were  expected  and  often  took  place  with 
dramatic  suddenness.  In  Hinduism,  those  who  turned  away 
from  the  cold  intellectualism  of  the  Way  of  Knowledge  and 
preached  salvation  by  loving-devotion  (bhakti),  sometimes  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  revival  movement,  which  reminds 
one  strangely  of  the  Welsh  Revival  of  1904-S.  Religious 
fervour  would  sweep  a  whole  country-side  like  a  prairie  fire. 
Now  when  it  has  been  shown  that  conversion  is  as  widely 
distributed  as  the  human  race,  it  cannot  rightly  be  regarded  as 
a  superstition  or  vulgarism  lingering  on  among  a  few  sectarians 
who  are  devoid  of  culture  and  refinement.  The  fact  of 
conversion  is  much  more  impressive  when  it  is  seen  to  be  co¬ 
extensive  with  humanity  and  not  a  phenomenon  confined  to  one 
creed  or  sect.  The  truth  is  that  those,  who  have  always  declared 
that  conversion  must  have  a  central  place  in  Christian  experience, 
Tiave  been  building  upon  broader  and  deeper  foundations  than 
they  knew. 

(2)  The  psychological  study  of  religious  experience  has 
given  rise  to  the  notion  that  conversion  is  capable  of  explanation 
on  solely  psychological  lines.  Various  anti-Christian  writers 
have  done  their  best  to  spread  abroad  the  impression  that 
psychology  has  explained  conversion  away.  These  writers 
apparently  think  that  when  they  have  described  the  stages  and 
processes  by  which  some  resultant  has  come  to  be,  they  have 
answered  every  question  the  human  mind  can  raise  about  it. 
They  fail  to  see  that  they  have  only  answered  the  question 
“How?”  and  have  left  untouched  the  question  “Why?”  The 
same  mistake  was  made  when  controversy  raged  over  the  newly 
framed  hypothesis  of  evolution.  It  was  then  confidently  affirmed 
that  if  evolution  was  the  method  by  which  the  universe  came 
into  being,  the  notion  of  a  divine  Creator  was  superfluous.  But 
as  Martineau  pointed  out  at  the  time.  It  is  not  the  less  God 
who  has  done  a  thing  when  we  have  found  out  how  He  has 
done  it.  So  also  in  the  psychological  study  of  religious  experience, 
investigation  only  shows  us  the  methods  God  uses  in  turning 
a  soul  to  Himself,  but  it  is  not  the  less  He  who  has  turned 
the  soul.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  wherever  the  human  soul 
aspires  above  the  commonplace,  there  the  grace  of  God  is  at 
work.  When  the  psychologist  has  resolved  the  conversion  of 
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the  Apostle  Paul  into  a  conflict  of  complexes  and  has  said  all 
there  is  for  psychology  to  say  about  it,  the  Apostle’s  own 
religious  explanation  of  his  conversion  still  holds  good :  “  It 

pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me.” 

Another  favourite  trick  of  anti-religious  writers  is  to 
demonstrate  the  lowly  origins  of  some  religious  belief  or 
institution  and  then  to  pour  scorn  upon  it  because  of  its  sorry 
beginnings.  But  when  we  are  trying  to  form  an  estimate  of 
anything  we  must  look  not  only  to  its  lowly  origins  but  also  to 
its  fullest  development.  The  mathematical  calculations  of  a 
Cambridge  Senior  Wrangler  (to  say  nothing  of  the  book-keeping 
of  the  City  of  London)  are  not  invalidated  because  the 
mathematical  faculty  has  evolved  from  lowly  beginnings,  when 
primitive  man  could  not  count  more  than  ten,  the  number  of 
the  fingers  on  his  hands.  As  the  late  Dr.  John  Kelman  said, 
■“  This  intrusion  of  the  question  of  origins  upon  the  living 
experience-knowledge  of  the  soul  is  the  biggest  red-herring  in 
the  world.  It  has  been  trailed  across  the  path  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  has  led  vast  multitudes  off  the  scent  in  their 
pursuit  of  truth.” 

(v3)  The  development  of  educational  methods  and  the 
application  of  them  to  our  Sunday  School  work  has,  in  certain 
quarters,  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  you  can  educate  men  and 
women  into  the  Christian  way  of  life  and  may,  therefore,  dispense 
with  decision.  Here  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am 
whole-heartedly  in  favour  of  modern  methods  in  the  Sunday 
School.  I  also  know  that  those  who  lead  the  movement  for 
better  Sunday  School  methods  are  as  keen  on  securing  con¬ 
versions  as  I  am.  But  the  touchiness  they  display  if  anyone 
points  out  the  dangers  of  their  methods,  as  they  are  understood 
and  applied  by  some  of  their  followers,  shows  that  they  are 
unconsciously  aware  of  the  peril  now  pointed  out.  Sometimes 
they  protest  overmuch. 

Now  as  a  recent  writer  on  Conversion  has  said,  without 
decision  religion  becomes  inept.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  our 
Churches  if  our  educational  methods  led  our  young  people  to 
the  stage  at  which  they  admire  Christ  and  the  Christian  way 
of  life,  and  took  them  no  further.  Of  what  use  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God  are  people  who  admire  an  ideal  for  which  they  are  not 
prepared  to  make  the  great  decision?  They  never  do  effective 
Christian  work,  for  it  is  onlv  decision  which  can  set  free  the 
creative  energies  of  their  souls.  The  cause  of  Christ  is  served 
only  by  those  who  have  decided  for  Him  and  His  way  of  life. 
Those  who  admire  Him  and  do  nothing  more  are  a  source  of 
weakness  to  our  Churches,  and  if  they  are  patronising,  they  are 
positively  harmful.  Our  educational  methods,  w’hich  have  come 
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to  stay,  need  not,  and  must  not,  stultify  themselves  in  the 
manner  they  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  doing.  I  venture, 
therefore,  to  repeat  that  our  educational  methods  have  not  made- 
decision  superfluous;  and  all  things  become  new  only  to  him 
who  surrenders  to — decides  for — Christ  and  to  no  other. 

(4)  For  some  years  there  has  been  a  falling  away  from 
religion  on  a  stupendous  scale.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to 
investigate  and  understand  the  causes  of  this  drift  from  religion. 
It  would  take  me  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  if  I 
attempted  to  indicate  what  these  causes  are.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  for  some  time  we  have  been  developing  a  type  of 
civilisation  and  a  mood  of  mind  that  are  inimical  to  religion. 
The  prevailing  mental  atmosphere  is  not  one  in  which  religion 
can  easily  thrive.  The  faith  of  multitudes  is  not  in  God  but 
in  applied  science  and  in  social  reform.  We  are  living  in  times 
in  which  the  truth  of  the  Psalmist’s  words  are  being  abundantly 
justified,  “  Their  sorrows  shall  be  multiplied  that  exchange  the 
Lord  for  another  God.”  And  conversion  has  suffered  in  the 
slump  that  has  fallen  upon  religion.  It  could  not  have  been 
otherwise. 

I  am,  however,  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  return  to  religion,  and  among  the  hopeful  signs  we 
may  count  the  fact  that  the  necessity  of  conversion  is  being 
stressed  in  unexpected  quarters,  as,  for  instance,  in  Lawrence 
Hyde’s  The  Learned  Knife.  The  argument  of  that  remarkable 
book  is  that  the  present  state  of  civilisation  is  the  product  of 
a  one-sided  interest  in  the  externals  of  life  and  is  due  to  the 
modern  man’s  neglect  of  the  problems  of  the  inner  life.  “  The 
great  assumption  at  the  basis  of  all  sociological  research  is  that 
you  can  create  the  form  of  a  new  society  simply  by  clear¬ 
headedness  and  patience  alone,  that  you  are  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  which  you  can  carry  through  without  the  need  of 
God,  faith,  spiritual  values  and  love.”  That  is  how  men  talked 
twenty  years  ago.  But  Mr.  Hyde  points  out  that  to-day  things 
are  different.  “  People  are  losing  faith  in  all  attempts  to 
refashion  society  which  involve  nothing  more  than  a  process  of 
resourceful  organisation.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  however  ingeniously  you  plan,  however  sane  and  enlightened 
the  principles  you  lay  down,  you  cannot  do  away  with  the 
great  fact  of  Original  Sin,  which  is  perpetually  producing 
manifestations  which  render  the  results  of  all  your  planning 
almost  nugatory.”  Hence  he  claims  that  we  are  increasingly 
being  driven  back  to  the  need  for  personal  regeneration.  It  is 
ever  becoming  clearer  to  reformers  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
modify  a  man’s  circumstances  to  make  his  life  one  of  freedom 
and  happiness.  We  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  concentrate 
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on  the  inner  life  of  man.  Instead  of  beginning  with  a  man’s 
circumstances,  we  must  begin  with  the  man.  Instead  of  working 
from  the  outside  inward,  we  must  work  from  within  outward. 
In  a  word,  conversion  is  the  only  fundamental  way  of  reforming 
the  world.  “  Concentrate  on  the  soul  of  the  individual  and 
you  deal  with  all  your  problems  at  their  source.”  That  is  the 
thesis  of  Mr.  Hyde’s  remarkable  book.  The  hope  of  the  world 
and  the  possibility  of  saving  our  civilisation  lie  with  religion 
and  not  with  politicians,  psychologists,  eugenists  and  sociologists, 
whose  attempts  to  patch  up  the  present  situation  can  end  only 
in  failure.  We  may  certainly  take  courage  when  the  necessity  of 
conversion  is  stressed  by  independent  thinkers  of  the  type  of 
Mr.  Hyde.  The  days  are  coming,  if  they  have  not  already 
arrived,  when  we  may  aim  at  conversions  in  our  preaching  with 
a  greater  assurance  that  men  are  feeling  the  need  of  it.  The 
ground  into  which  the  seed  of  the  gospel  is  to  fall  in  the  future 
is  not  likely  to  be  so  barren  as  it  has  been  for  some  years 
past. 

Concerning  our  future  preaching  for  conversions  two  things 
may  be  said. 

(1)  We  must  not  standardise  conversion.  Perhaps  Free 
Churchmen  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pauline  type  of  conversion.  But  not  all  conversions  need  be 
sudden,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  date  them,  as  John  Wesley  could 
his.  There  is  no  reason  why  everybody  should  be  able  to 
say — “  On  such  and  such  a  date  I  became  a  child  of  God.” 
Conversion  is  a  turning  to  Christ  and  a  surrender  to  Him. 
Sometimes  the  turning  will  take  place  with  startling  and  dramatic 
suddenness;  at  other  times  it  will  be  as  gradual  as  the  dawn. 
All  know  the  difference  between  night  and  day,  but  none  would 
be  prepared  to  mark  down  a  single  moment  and  say,  “  This  was 
the  exact  turning-point.”  In  other  words,  there  are  plenty  of 
conversions  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  moment 
the  dividing  line  was  crossed,  but  no  one  need  be  left  in  doubt 
that  it  has  been  crossed. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  have  a  clear  idea  about 
the  central  and  essential  thing  in  conversion.  It  is  not  the 
experiences  which  precede  it;  nor  is  it  the  emotions  that 
accompany  it.  All  these  differ  with  different  individuals.  The 
central  thing  in  Christian  conversion  is  not  even  what  a  man 
turns  from  but  what  he  turns  to — or  better,  it  is  He  to  whom 
he  turns.  In  its  essence  Christian  conversion  is  a  surrender  to 
Christ.  As  long  as  that  surrender  is  there,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  conversion  process  was  sudden  or  gradual  nor  what 
were  the  feelings  which  accompanied  it. 

This  point  is  stressed  because  in  the  past  a  good  deal  of 
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harm  was  done,  when  all  who  professed  conversion  were 
expected  to  have  gone  through  the  same  emotional  experiences. 
Before  they  were  received  into  the  Church  they  were  put  through 
a  fairly  stiff  doctrinal  examination.  They  were  expected  to 
have  a  deep  sense  of  sin,  to  feel  a  deep  need  of  a  Saviour,  to 
have  a  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  some  idea  of  Justification 
by  Faith.  And  they  were  expected  to  speak  in  the  religious 
vernacular  of  their  elders.  What  was  the  result?  In  some 
cases  there  was  a  good  deal  of  unreality,  as  the  following  passage 
from  Mark  Rutherford’s  Autobiography  will  show.  “  I  knew 
that  I  had  to  be  a  ‘  child  of  God,’  and  after  a  time  I  professed 
myself  one,  but  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  was  anything  else 
than  I  had  always  been,  save  that  I  was  perhaps  a  little  more 
hypocritical.  ...  I  was  obliged  to  declare  myself  convinced  of 
sin,  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Atonement,  convinced  that 
I  was  forgiven,  convinced  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  shed  abroad 
in  my  heart ;  and  convinced  of  a  great  many  other  things  which 
were  the  merest  phrases.” 

One  has  often  wondered  whether  the  trouble  with  some 
of  our  young  people  is  just  this.  They  have  formed  their 
own  notions  about  what  we  who  are  already  Church  members 
expect  from  them — the  kind  of  religious  experience  we  are 
looking  for  in  them.  When  they  do  not  find  these  expectations 
realised  in  themselves  they  think  there  is  something  wrong, 
something  lacking,  and  they  hold  back.  Their  minds  are  fogged 
with  wrong  expectations.  Some  make  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  work  themselves  up  into  what  they  imagine  to  be  the  right 
state  of  mind.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  makes  for  unreality.  In 
some  of  them  there  is  a  real  religious  life,  though  it  may  not 
conform  to  the  pattern  which  they  have  been  led  to  believe 
is  the  normal.  Ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  must  have  enough 
spiritual  discrimination  to  recognise  grades  and  phases  of 
genuine  religious  experience  which  are  different  from  their  own. 
Another  mistake  in  dealing  with  the  young  people  has  been 
pointed  out  by  that  acute  thinker  H.  H.  Farmer.  He  says, 
“  Too  often  men  are  invited  to  do  some  vague  thing  called 
‘  accepting  Christ,’  without  any  serious  attempt  being  made  to 
enable  them  to  see  clearly,  and  be  gripped  by,  the  Christ  they 
are  called  upon  to  accept.” 

If  we  refuse  to  standardize  conversion,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  find  a  great  many  different  motives  leading  men  and  women 
to  Christ.  There  is  no  hint  in  the  Gospels  that  our  Lord  ever 
dictated  the  needs  of  which  men  should  be  conscious  when  they 
came  to  Him.  It  was  enough  if  they  felt  a  need  and  came  to 
Him  and  surrendered  to  Him  and  His  way  of  life.  He  knew 
that  they  would  go  on  to  find  in  Him  more  than  they  had 
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expected  or  sought.  There  is,  then,  no  set  type  of  conversion 
experience  and  no  inevitable  order. 

(2)  We  must  avoid  the  mistake  of  conventional  evangelism 
of  giving  the  impression  that  conversion  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
Christian  life.  We  must  insist  that  the  converted  man  is  not 
the  perfect  man.  He  is  not  even  a  “  saved  man.”  He  is 
certainly  reconciled  to  God.  He  is  certainly  justified;  but  equally 
certainly  he  is  not  sanctified.  In  some  conversions  of  the  sudden 
type  certain  gross  sins  and  vices  may  instantaneously  lose  their 
hold  upon  a  man’s  soul.  But  such  converts  have  yet  before 
them  the  task  of  building  up  a  Christ-like  character;  and  that 
they  can  only  do  gradually  and  amidst  many  failures.  It  is 
only  by  some  such  emphasis  as  this  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
remove  the  reproach,  noted  by  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte,  that 
“  evangelical  preaching  has  concentrated  on  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  life  to  the  neglect  of  its  later  growth  .  .  .  and  has 
thus  been  far  less  fitted  to  give  guidance  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
its  further  development.”  In  a  word,  we  must  insist  that  no 
man  is  a  truly  converted  man  unless  he  is  constantly  renewing 
his  surrender  to  Christ.  The  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  is  just  as  important  as  the  seventh.  “  He  that 
endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved”  (Matt.  x.  22). 

A.  C.  UNDERWOOD. 


EDMUND  BLOOD,  of  Duffield,  in  Derbyshire,  who  died 
1588,  founded  two  families,  an  Irish  and  an  English. 

His  eldest  son,  Edmond,  went  to  Ireland,  and  became  M.P. 
for  Ennis,  1613-1635.  In  the  eighth  generation  this  main  line 
is  represented  by  General  Sir  Bindon  Blood,  born  1842.  The 
second  son  of  this  Edmond  was  Thomas  of  Dunboyne,  whose 
son  was  the  famous  Colonel  Thomas  Blood.  The  colonel’s 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  who  helped  him  steal  the  crown,  went  to 
Albany,  in  New  York.  Another  son,  Holcroft,  rose  to  be 
general,  dying  1707 ;  his  career  is  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography. 

Edmund’s  son,  Robert  Blood,  settled  at  Tamworth.  His 
son  Richard  married  Johanna  Voughton,  whose  sister  was  mother 
of  Thomas  Guy,  the  Baptist  philanthropist,  M.P.  for  Tamworth. 
Richard’s  family  has  ramified  widely,  and  since  1767  the 
Birmingham  line  has  had  a  Guy  Blood  in  each  generation.  The 
Tamworth  line  is  extinct,  the  Birmingham  line  dying. 


Experiments  I  have  Made. 

IV.— MEN’S  FIRESIDES. 

There  are  few  things  which  appeal  more  strongly  to  the 
happy-homed  Englishman  on  a  winter’s  night  than  his 
own  fireside.  If  it  were  not  for  the  firesides  of  England,  clubs 
and  pubs  and  the  multiple  other  ways  in  which  attraction,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  amusement  are  offered  in  these  days,  would  draw 
men  in  even  greater  numbers  than  they  do.  A  happy  home,  a 
bright  fire,  a  cosy  chair,  a  pipe  (for  some),  a  book,  the  family 
around,  the  dav’s  work  done,  and  tens  of  thousands  are  content. 

It  was  realisation  of  this  well-known  fact  which,  some  few 
years  ago,  led  a  young  and  eager  Primitive  Methodist  minister 
in  Northampton,  who  was  keen  to  break  new  ground  among 
men,  to  hit  on  the  happy  title  of  “  Men’s  Fireside  ”  for  an 
effort  he  was  making  to  reach  them.  He  called  a  meeting  to 
which  less  than  a  score  came.  They  sat  around  a  fire,  chatted 
and  smoked  as  men  do  at  their  own  firesides,  sang,  as  the  wise 
do  in  their  own  homes,  and  he  unfolded  his  ideas  :  a  week-night 
gathering  for  men  characterised  by  freedom  and  friendliness, 
where  they  could  smoke  and  express  their  minds  without  let  or 
hindrance,  where  matters  of  moment  and  interest  could  be  frankly 
discussed,  and  where  men  from  different  walks  in  life  could 
rub  shoulders  and  get  to  know  one  another,  where  employed 
men  could  find  through  actual  contact  that  all  employers  are 
not  hard-hearted  rogues  with  no  concern  save  profits,  and  where 
in  like  manner  employers  could  discover  that  all  employees  are 
not  out  to  get  the  most  they  can  for  the  least  they  are  willing 
to  give,  whilst  religion  should  be  there  as  an  all  pervading 
influence  and  find  expression  in  a  closing  act  of  worship. 

The  idea  caught  on  and  quickly  began  to  take  shape.  The 
first  small  vestry  where  they  met  for  discussion  soon  became 
inadequate,  and  before  the  first  session  was  over  the  large 
schoolroom,  holding  over  four  hundred,  was  in  use.  From  a 
fact  the  fireside  changed  into  a  symbol,  represented  by  electric 
lamps  and  red  paper,  but  its  warming  power  grew  with  the 
passing  days.  The  form  of  gathering,  whilst  not  fixed  and 
stereotyped,  in  outline  is  this.  A  first  half-hour  of  music 
(community  singing  is  still  popular  though  the  craze  for  it  has 
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passed).  Then  an  address  on  some  topic  of  interest,  religious, 
social,  moral,  travel.  (It  was  soon  found  that  party  politics 
engendered  more  heat  than  light.)  The  address  is  followed  by 
twenty  minutes  discussion.  Only  on  rare  occasions  is  the  time 
allotted  enough  for  those  who  wish  to  take  part.  Then  follow 
coffee,  tea  and  biscuits  (a  box  at  the  door  defrays  expenses,  and 
those  who  have  no  money  are  not  made  uncomfortable  by  a 
collection,  whilst  the  warmth  of  the  fireside  usually  melts  the 
stony-hearted).  The  whole  is  brought  to  a  close  by  family 
worship.  The  first  Fireside  has  now  been  running  some  six 
years,  and  some  results  can  be  tabulated.  Three  to  five  hundred 
men  gather  week  by  week.  There  are  scores  coming  regularly 
to  church  and  some  in  office  in  the  church,  who  for  years  had 
not  been  inside  a  place  of  worship.  The  founder  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Tudor,  frequently  told  the  writer  that  some 
of  his  finest  and  most  loyal  workers  had  come  from  it.  They 
found  in  religion  a  radiant  freshness  which  some  who  have  been 
all  their  days  in  the  church  seem  to  miss. 

Let  no  one  run  away  with  the  idea  that  Firesides  are  going 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  men.  This  first  Fireside  had  certain 
distinct  advantages.  Its  founder  is  a  man  of  strong  and  attrac¬ 
tive  personality.  It  had  a  fresh  field  to  cultivate,  a  large  new 
churchle.ss  district  of  the  town.  Trying  out  the  same  idea  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  in  a  business  quarter  we  met  with  nothing 
like  the  same  success,  though  even  there  some  very  good  work 
was  done,  particular! v  among  a  number  of  unemployed  men, 
who  found  our  Fireside  a  real  haven.  Organisations  have 
nothing  like  the  same  power  of  appeal  as  personalities.  But 
given  the  right  type  of  man  for  leadership,  here  undoubtedly  is 
a  type  of  organisation  which  should  prove  of  great  value  in 
an}^  re.cidential  area.  To  get  the  best  out  of  it,  it  is  essential 
to  mix  the  personnel  as  much  as  possible,  to  get  not  only  different 
men  but  different  classes  together,  professional,  business,  artizan, 
to  show  in  practice  that  the  Christian  Church  is  a  family  which 
has  room  for  all. 

The  Church  is  suspect  with  many,  and  some  are  outside 
simply  because  they  are  shy.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  going 
to  places  of  worship  and  wonder  how  they  would  be  received. 
The  “  Fireside  ”  dissolves  a  good  many  barriers  and  creates 
an  altogether  better  feeling.  It  gives  a  new  opportunity  and  it 
all  depends  on  minister  and  people  how  they  use  it. 

E.  MURRAY  PAGE. 
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(Concluded  from  page  124.) 

IV. 

The  history  of  a  church  ought  not  to  be  solely  a  record  of 
ministerial  successions,  and  in  the  history  of  South  Parade  it 
would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  intelligent  and 
beneficent  laymen.  The  first  trustees,  1782,  were  Joseph  Sharp, 
Joshua  Armitage,  John  Laycock,  and  James  Aspin;  in  1821  they 
were  James  Laycock,  James  Aspin,  Benjamin  Goodman,  Michael 
Thackray,  and  Joseph  Eyre.^® 

Joseph  Ross,  the  deacon  who  invited  Langdon,  is  a  shadowy 
figure,  but  a  man  of  obvious  importance  in  his  day;  he  was  a 
“  linen-draper,  haberdasher,  and  lace-dealer  ”  in  the  Market 
Place,  Leeds,  probably  on  a  fairly  large  scale.^®  Hardly  one  of 
the  other  original  members  who  signed  the  Covenant  is  known  to 
fame,  except  J.  Sharp.  He  was  a  member  from  the  first,  a 
deacon  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  an  influential  man,  witness 
the  collection  made  in  1797  to  pay  him  accumulated  interest. 
He  died  on  November  26th,  1803,  and  Langdon’s  funeral  sermon 
for  him  was  printed  next  month.®®  Mrs.  Sharp  gave  an  annual 
subscription  of  two  guineas  in  1804  towards  Little  Horton 
Academy. 

A  greater  figure  than  these  was  William  Radford  (5  January 
1764-26  August  1826),  who,  although  never  actually  a  member 
of  the  church  at  all,  belonging  to  St.  John’s,  Leeds,  was  actively 
connected  with  the  Old  Chapel  almost  from  the  beginning.  A 
letter®^  from  W.  Price,  the  student  sent  to  replace  Langdon  in 
1780,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  a  separate  Baptist  congregation 

78  MS.  notes  of  W.  R.  Bilbrough. 

79  Advertisements  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  and  the  Leeds  Intelligencer, 
July  10th,  1781,  &c.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Ross  family,  and 
conjecture  proves  nothing,  but  is  it  mere  coincidence  that  three  persons 
named  Ross,  originally  members  of  the  Bradford  church  (John,  May 
22nd,  1768;  Bridget,  August  20th,  1767;  Hannah,  (October  17th,  1772) 
signed  the  Parsley  covenant  of  March  27th,  1780?  The  Centenary  Volume 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  Parsley,  1877,  p.  3. 

80  See  bibliography. 

81  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Town,  treasurer  of  South 
Parade,  Leeds. 
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in  Leeds,  addressed  to  him  is  dated  “Leeds,  11  July,  1782”  ; 
Radford  was  then  an  apprentice  at  Birmingham.  He  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Radford  (1730-1801)  a  Leeds  jeweller  and  watch¬ 
maker,  and  was  sent  in  1780  to  Birmingham,  returning  to  Leeds 
about  1789 ;  here  he  set  up  a  separate  shop  having  no  connection 
with  his  father  of  his  brother  until  1793,  on  the  death  of  the 
latter.®^  His  generosity  to  the  church  is  betokened  by  two  sub¬ 
scriptions;  1804,  £50  and  other  gifts  to  Horton  Academy,  and 
1824,  £100  towards  the  new  South  Parade  church.  His  family 
connections  are  of  special  interest  for  our  history;  his  three 
sisters  married  Baptists  of  note :  Sarah  married  Thomas  Potts, 
who  gave  Carey  £10  to  print  his  Enquiry  into  the  obligations  of 
Christians  to  use  means  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen; 
Ann  married  Benjamin  Goodman;  Elizabeth  married  Joseph 
Eyre.  His  cousin  was  the  wife  of  Michael  Thackray;  and  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  by  his  first  wife,  married  John  Goodman, 
and  Sarah  by  his  second  wife  married  J.  B.  Bilbrough,  whose 
son  faithfully  preserved  much  information  about  the  old  church. 
So  that  within  that  family  circle  is  written  much  of  the  fortune 
of  South  Parade,  for  all  the  names  mentioned  stand  out  in  its 
history.  Langdon  had  a  standing  invitation  to  dine  at  his  house 
once  a  week;  and  Acworth,  when  co-pastor,  called  every  Satur¬ 
day  to  read  the  Mercury.  His  is  a  figure  of  great  charm;  the 
incidents  of  his  life,  his  kindness  of  heart,  fondness  for  company, 
for  books,  and  for  sports,  his  membership  of  the  “  Stupids  Club,” 
the  respect  in  which  high  and  low  held  him,  as  well  as  the  delicate 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  his  craftsmanship  and  well  bound 
volumes  in  calf  from  his  library  that  I  have  seen,  leave  the 
impression  that  here  was  a  man  of  wide  sympathies,  who  touched 
and  loved  life  at  many  points.  He  died  just  before  South  Parade 
chapel  was  opened. 

Another  great  name  in  the  old  church  is  that  of  Michael 
Thackray.  He  was  baptised  about  1792,  for  the  funeral  sermon, 
in  manuscript,  preached  for  him  by  Dr.  Acworth,  is  still  preserved 
and  testifies  to  a  connection  with  the  chapel  for  more  than  thirty- 
seven  years.  He  was  a  deacon  at  the  old  chapel,  and  a  trustee 
for  both  the  old  and  the  new  churches ;  it  was  at  his  house  that 
the  important  meeting  to  launch  the  South  Parade  scheme  was 
held  in  1824;  and  he  gave  most  generously  to  the  total  of  £1,000 
his  share  in  the  cost  of  that  church.  He  subscribed  five  guineas 
annually  to  Little  Horton,  besides  giving  an  initial  donation  of 
£21.  He  died  on  October  11,  1829.  He,  too,  was  in  the  woollen 
trade,  like  many  of  the  chief  men  in  the  church.  His  wife, 
Rachel  Spence,  was  the  cousin  of  W.  Radford;  his  family  were 

Leeds  directories,  1798,  1817,  1826,  but  not  1834;  advertisements 
in  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  July  21st,  1794,  &c. 
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generous  donors  to  the  new  church;  in  1824  G.  &  J.  gave  each 
£250,  Mary  and  Rachel  each  £20,  Sarah  £10,  and  John  £20, 
Mary  (b.  1788)  died  unmarried;  Rachel  (b.  1794)  married  Rev. 
R.  W.  Hamilton;  Sarah  (b.  1803)  married  Dr,  Acworth. 

But  the  chief  layman  is  Benjamin  Goodman®^  (27  August, 
1763-10  June,  1848)  who,  with  his  wife  Ann,  nee  Radford,  was 
baptised  on  April  17th,  1792.  By  trade  he  was  a  wool-stapler, 
at  Hunslet  Lane ;  and  he  was  “  an  ardent  Reformer  .  .  .  and  had 
been  a  chief  prop  of  the  Lancasterian  school  from  its  commence¬ 
ment,”  said  the  obituary  notice  of  him  in  the  Leeds  Mercury.^* 
He  was  a  church  member  for  fifty-six  years,  and  a  deacon  from 
1792  till  1833,  when  in  November  of  that  year  he  resigned  the 
office,  it  being  recorded  in  a  minute  of  January  3rd,  1834  that 
“  attemps  to  induce  him  to  retain  diaconal  office  [were]  seemingly 
unavailing  and  useless.”  In  1817,  he  presided  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  Auxiliary  B.M.S.  at  Leeds.  He 
had  much  to  do  with  the  finances  of  the  church,  and  was  treasurer 
for  a  time;  the  church  balance  sheets  are  continuous  from  his 
time  to  the  present  (1820  onwards),  and  from  the  account  books 
kept  by  him  much  of  the  history  of  the  church  is  derived.  In 
1804  he  is  among  the  annual  subscribers,  with  a  five  guinea 
subscription,  to  Little  Horton,  and  he  afterwards  made  many 
generous  donations  to  it;  in  1824,  he  gave  £500  towards  the 
new  church,  and  in  1836  £356  13s.  Od.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
South  Parade,  and  his  activities  at  that  time  have  been  noted. 
In  the  year  before  he  died  he  was  deprived  of  speech  “  while 
worshipping  in  this  sanctuary  ”  records  a  minute  of  January, 
1847;  he  died  on  Saturday,  June  10th,  1848;  Dr.  Acworth 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  for  him  on  the  25th.  Of  him,  after 
considering  what  has  been  preserved  about  him,  we  can  only  say 
that  his  was  the  vigorous  personality  that  perhaps  Browning 
would  have  delighted  to  honour  and  portray;  he  was  inclined  to 
be  masterful,  dominating  the  conversation  (“  we  have  had  a 
pleasant  evening’s  talk,  gentlemen,”  he  would  say,  at  parting,  to 
the  company  which  had  sat  mute  all  the  evening  at  his  feet)  yet 
kind  when  known. 

His  eldest  son,  John,  was  in  the  same  business.  He  married 
Elizabeth;  daughter  of  W.  Radford.  Though  never  baptised, 
he  did  much  good  work  for  the  new  South  Parade  building 
scheme;  yet  he  seems  to  have  inherited  many  of  his  father’s 
faults  without  his  kindness,  and  his  life  was  in  the  end  not  happy. 
His  more  famous  son.  Sir  George  (1792-1859)  was  Mayor  of 

83  Portrait  by  C.  H.  Schwantelder  (Leeds  Corporation)  and  another 
(Thoresby  Society),  Old  Leeds  Exhibition  Catalogue,  1908. 

Leeds  Mercury,  June  17th,  1848,  p.  5,  col.  2. 
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Leeds  in  1836,  being  the  first  holder  of  the  office  after  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  in  part  of  1847,  1850/1,  and  part 
of  1851/2;  he  was  re-elected  for  1837,  but  paid  the  statutory 
fine  of  £100  to  resign;  he  was  also  M.P.  for  Leeds  from  1852-57. 
Like  his  father  he  was  a  wool-stapler.  He  had  a  long  connection 
with  the  church,  of  which  he  was  trustee,  and  to  his  name  stand 
the  contributions  of  £250,  1824,  £100,  1836,  and  jointly  with  John, 
£110  3s.  6d.  in  1828.  He  was  unmarried.  In  Leeds  he  was 
universally  popular,  and  in  character  the  reverse  of  his  brother; 
his  good  nature  earned  him  the  nickname  of  “  Smiling  George.” 
Benjamin  Goodman  had  two  bachelor  brothers,  John  and  George, 
who  should  not  be  confused  with  his  sons  of  the  same  names. 

There  are  many  other  names  in  the  records,  some  of  them 
not  unimportant,  but  most  of  them  ordinary,  humble  members, 
unknown  even  to  local  history ;  we  can  but  vaguely  wonder  who 
were  those  forgotten  worshippers  in  that  little  church  of  Thomas 
Langdon’s ;  and  it  is  not  until  after  1826  that  the  records  are  so 
abundant  that  we  feel  that  we  know  a  good  deal  about  the  minor 
men  and  women,  who,  like  the  greater  ones,  have  left  us  so 
precious  and  so  fragrant  a  memory. 

There  was  a  second  Particular  Baptist  Church  in  Leeds  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  had  a  short  life  and  records  of  it 
are  scarce.  A  number  of  the  original  members,  it  is  said,  so 
liked  William  Price,  the  student  sent  from  Bristol  to  replace 
Langdon  in  1780,  that  they  built  for  him  a  separate  chapel  called 
Ebenezer,  not  far  distant  from  the  Stone  Chapel.  Price  was 
succeeded  as  minister  by  Hugh  Williams.  By  1797  the  building 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion.  Of 
Langdon’s  relations  with  other  denominations  we  know  little  also, 
but  we  know  that  Dr.  Steadman  preached  on  one  occasion  for 
Rev.  E.  Parsons,  when  ill,  and  that  in  1817  it  was  Parsons  who 
seconded  a  resolution  of  Langdon’s  at  the  B.M.S.  meeting  in 
Leeds. 
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for  composition  as  you  have  displayed  in  this  instance,  to  edify 
the  world  oftener  by  your  publications.”  Memoir,  143. 
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1803.  The  death  of  a  good  man  lamented  and  improved. 
A  sermon,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sharp,  of 
Woodhouse-Car,  near  Leeds;  who  died  November  26th,  1803, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed.  Prov.  x.  7.  pp.  20  (ii).  sm8vo.  Leeds,  printed  by 
George  Wilson,  Hunslet  Lane. 

[Lds.  Dedication  dated  Leeds,  December  10th,  1803.  Last 
leaf  comprises  a  hymn.] 

1804.  The  divine  Being  a  God  that  hideth  himself.  A 
sermon  preached  on  Lord’s-day  evening,  January  7th,  1804,  at 
Salem  Chapel,  in  Leeds,  at  the  weekly  meeting  for  prayer  on 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  nation.  Clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  him.  Psalm  xcvii.  2.  pp.  22.  sm8vo.  Leeds, 
printed  by  George  Wilson,  [etc.] 

[Lds.  “  Advertisement  ”  dated  Leeds,  January  24th,  1804. 
The  Sharp  sermon  advertised  at  p.  22  as  “  just  published.”] 

1804.  The  importance  of  the  Christian  ministry.  A  sermon 
preached  before  the  ministers  and  brethren  of  the  Associated 
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.  .  .  [By  John  Fawcett,  junior].  To  which  is  subjoined  a 
sermon,  preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  Langdon  on  occasion  of  his 
death,  pp.  iii,  88;  22. 

[IV.T.IV.,  who  adds  “  two  editions  of  the  sermon  separately.” 
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John  Hargreaves  Fawcett,  son  of  Mr.  John  Fawcett,  and  grand¬ 
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October  10,  1816,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.”  No  place, 
no  date.  pp.  24.  No  proper  title-page  to  Langdon’s  sermon,  but 
a  full  half-title;  I  have  used  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Town,  with  the  autograph  inscription,  “  Miss  Radford  with 
the  author’s  love  ”  on  a  plain  brown-paper  cover.  Lds.  has  a 
second  edition,  pp.  [iv.j  88;  24  (and  [ii.]  advertisement),  sm8vo. 
Halifax,  Holden,  [etc.]  1817.  The  first  section  dated  Ewood 
Hall,  June  3rd,  1817.  This  copy  has  an  autograph  inscription, 
“To  Joseph  Bilbrough  for  diligence  in  his  studies.  Ewood  Hall, 
December  1825.”  Label  on  spine  reads  “  Price  2/-  ”] 

1823.  Resignation  to  the  divine  will.  A  sermon  occasion’d 
by  the  death  of  his  daughter  Mary  B.  Langdon,  who  died 
January  6th,  1823,  pp.  20  8vo,  Leeds,  E.  Baines  [etc.]. 

I^F.T.IV.  Lds.  Copiously  quoted  in  the  Memoir,] 

H.  Other  Leeds  books. 

William  Crabtree :  The  prosperity  of  a  gospel  church  con¬ 
sidered  :  in  a  sermon  delivered  at  the  Ebenezer-chapel  at  Leeds, 
January  14th,  1789,  and  published  at  the  request  of  the  hearers 
8vo.  Bradford,  printed  for  the  author,  Nicholson,  no  date.  pp. 
42.  “  Price  6d.” 

Account  of  the  2nd  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  Assistant  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  held  at  Leeds, 
on  the  28th  day  of  August,  1817.  sm8vo.  Rochdale,  Littlewood,. 
no  date.  pp.  23. 

James  Acworth :  An  address  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the 
first  stone  of  the  intended  new  Baptist  Chapel  South-Parade, 
Leeds  .  .  .  February  23rd,  1825.  pp.  13.  8vo.  Leeds,  E. 
Baines  [n.d.]. 

A  brief  memoir  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Langdon,  Baptist 
minister,  of  Leeds;  ...  By  his  daughter,  pp.  155;  a  plate  of 
Langdon.  8vo.  London,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  1837. 

The  jubilee  of  South  Parade  Baptist  Chapel,  Leeds,  .  .  . 
Edited  by  John  W.  Ashworth,  pp.  66.  sm8vo.  Leeds,  Spark, 
1877. 
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III.  Manuscripts. 

1.  Note  books  of  William  Radford  Bilbrough,  containing 
family  notes;  amongst  which  are  recollections  of  his  mother, 
nee  Radford,  who  attended  the  Old  Chapel  when  young,  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Goodman  family,  etc. 

2.  Funeral  sermon  on  Michael  Thackray  by  Dr.  J.  Acworth, 
October,  1829. 

3.  Funeral  sermon  on  Thomas  Langdon,  by  Dr.  Acworth, 
October,  1824. 

4.  Funeral  sermon  on  Mrs.  Goodman,  by  Dr.  Acworth, 
1830. 

5.  Various  church  documents  at  South  Parade  Church, 
copied  or  preserved  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Town,  to  whom  the  MSS. 
above  belong. 

Addenda.  1.  P.  81,  n.  41.  The  letter  from  Langdon  to 
Steadman  (7th  Jan.  1805)  urging  him  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  Horton  College  is  in  the  Isaac  Mann  collection  of  letters,  of 
which  Rev.  F.  G.  Hastings  is  compiling  a  calendar. 

2.  The  Rawdon  Church  Book  (ms.)  page  75,  reveals  the 
fact  that  it  was  Langdon  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon  for 
Rev.  John  Oulton  in  May,  1804,  from  Gen.  XV.  15. 

The  Library,  F.  W.  BECKWITH. 

University,  Leeds. 


CONTINENTAL  DlVINh'S  were  invited  to  share  in  the 
English  Reformation  under  Edward  VI.;  one  came  from 
Poland,  three  from  Germany,  one  from  Flanders,  one  from 
Spain,  one  from  Provence,  three  from  Italy.  International 
education,  wrecked  by  the  Reformation,  served  England  well. 
These  scholars  helped  in  the  Polish  Bible,  produced  a  Testament 
in  three  languages,  and  a  Spanish  Testament  still  reprinted. 
Some  of  their  traditions  are  preserved  at  the  Dutch  church  in 
Austin  Friars  and  at  the  French  church  in  Soho  Square.  But 
their  influence  on  England  was  direct  and  lasting.  Not  only 
did  they  hold  divinity  chairs  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  make 
preparations  for  a  revision  of  the  Great  Bible,  but  they  helped 
draw  up  a  code  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England,  and  left  a 
deep  mark  on  the  revised  Prayer  Book  of  1552.  The  facts  are 
well  set  out  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Cowell  in  the  “  Proceedings  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London,”  XIV.,  3. 
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22.  1778.  Dec.  28. 

From  HUGH  EVANS  (Bristol)  to  J.  SUTCLIFF  (Olney). 

Tells  of  family  sickness.  Mentions  :  (o)  “  Mr.  Langdon,  of 
Mr.  Alsop’s  Church.”  (b)  “  My  son  Cfaleb]  able  to  attend  his 
business  in  the  Church  and  Academy.”  (c)  Mr.  Tommas- 
Speaks  morbidly  of  the  state  of  church  and  public  affairs. 

23.  1779.  Jan.  16. 

From  C.  EVANS  (Bristol)  to  Mr.  SUTCLIFF  (Olney). 

A  covering  letter  with  books  and  a  sermon  by  C.  E.  Speaks 
of  gloomy  public  affairs  in  Bristol.  Refers  to  Mr.  Hartley's 
letters  to  the  people  of  Hull.  Asks  if  Carleton  Church  is  supplied 
yet — and  says,  “  We  have  many  students  and  most  of  them 
promising.” 

24.  1781.  Jan.  28. 

From  A.  FULLER  to  Mr.  SUTCLIFF  (Olney). 

Discusses  “  Mosheim’s  2nd.  Vol.”,  and  is  at  first  dismayed 
at  its  lurid  portrayal  of  1st  century  persecutions,  broils,  &c. 
— whereas  it  is  more  general  for  modern  historians  only  to  tell 
facts  concerning  notabilities,  preferments,  archbishoprics,  &c. 
But  on  thinking.  Fuller  changes  his  views.  “  Undefiled  religion 
has  been  upheld  by  an  obscure  people.  So,  thought  I,  doubtless 
Pure  religion  in  every  period  has  been  carried  on,  though  per¬ 
haps  by  a  people  so  obscure  as  seemed  unworthy  the  notice  of 
Ancient  Historians,  from  whom  we  know  the  moderns  must 
derive  all  their  materials.”  Gives  a  long  discussion  on  Habit 
and  the  Activity  of  Grace — apparently  arising  from  S’s  difficulty 
with  some  people  at  Olney,  of  whom  F.  says  “  They  still  have 
the  seed  of  God  abiding  in  them  ...  a  gracious  habit  at  bottom, 
but  its  strength  and  activity  are  faint  and  declining  as  any  pulses 
of  a  dying  man.”  Mentions  :  Martin  Andrews  (Olney).  A  P.S. 
says,  “  I  have  now,  I  fear,  an  unconverted  father  lying  near  at 
the  point  of  death.” 
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25.  1781.  Mar.  18. 

From  ANDREW  FULLER  (Soham)  to  J.  SUTCLIFF  (Olney). 

F’s  father  died  Jan.  28.  “  There  are  undoubtedly  many 

Bodies  of  Divinity  extant,  but  none  perfect.”  Scripture  “  still 
remains  an  unexplored  deep  ”  ;  “  a  freedom  in  communicating 
New  Thoughts  tends  directly  to  cultivate  Xn.  knowledge.” 
Wants  S.  to  preach  at  the  Asscn.  on  “Jealousy”  (1781),  and 
mentions  1782  Asscn.  falls  at  Olney.  F’s  Church  not  manifestly 
progressing,  and  states  that  the  Church  declined  to  buy  a 
dwelling  house  at  less  than  £100  which  could  have  been  fitted  up 
for  a  place  of  worship.  States  he  is  keen  on  Village  preaching, 
but  lacks  opportunity. 

26.  1781.  Aug.  15. 

From  ANDREW  FULLER  (Soham)  to  SUTCLIFF  (Olney). 

F.  very  tired  of  his  Church  which  he  calls  a  "  Bochim.” 
Interesting  account  of  trying  to  settle  by  arbitration  whether  he 
should  leave  or  not.  Both  he  and  the  Church  are  to  “  write  their 
tale  ”  to  three  disinterested  ministers,  each  to  read  the  other’s 
letter  prior  to  sending.  When  the  Church  heard  F’s  letter, 
“  which  they  owned  to  be  very  candid,  they  despaired  of  writing 
to  it,  and  so  the  design  of  settling  things  by  arbitration  was 
dropped.”  Yet  he  feels  that  he  must  move  by  Michaelmas, 
though  his  fearfulness  at  taking  the  wrong  course  “  unmans  ” 
him.  Asks  S.  to  write  him  on  the  question,  “  In  what  manner 
may  we  now  warrantably  expect  Divine  direction?” 

27.  1781.  Oct.  16. 

From  A.  FULLER  (Soham)  to  SUTCLIFF  (Olney). 

The  Church  accepts  the  principle  of  arbitration,  which  pre¬ 
viously  (letter  26)  they  rejected.  Of  the  three  arbitrators  (2 
ministers  and  a  layman) — one  was  for  removal,  one  for  staying, 
and  one  “  could  not  tell  what  was  his  duty  in  this  case.”  Next 
it  was  decided  to  put  all  the  letters  on  the  subject  before  Mr. 
Robinson,  of  Chesterton,  who,  after  3  or  4  hours’  consideration, 
said  F’s  duty  was  “  to  continue  at  Soham  for  one  year  at  least, 
to  try  whether  I  could  subsist  with  their  purposed  advance,  and 
if  I  could,  then  longer.”  He  has  now  peace  of  conscience,  and 
hopes  that  S.  and  others  will  not  think  their  judgment  slighted. 

28.  1782.  Sept.  27. 

From  FULLER  (Soham)  to  SUTCLIFF  (Olney). 

Still  unhappy  re  removal.  “  Notwithstanding  some  of  the 
faults  of  the  Church  where  I  am  there  seems  such  a  union  as 
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cannot  be  dissolved.”  He  wonders  why  so  many  ministers  think 
his  removal  proper,  and  adds,  “  Removals  are  certainly  solemn 
things,  and  what  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with  on  any  account  .  . 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  many  removals  that  are 
verily  criminal.”  He  can  see  nothing  in  his  own  case  for  certainty. 
Asks  for  his  paper  on  the  “  Mod :  Question  ”  to  be  returned  as 
John  Ryland  expects  it. 

29.  1783.  Feb.  13. 

Transcript  from  the  “Church  Book”  showing  “the  nature 
of  the  office  of  Poor’s  deacon,  and  the  conditions  on  which 
William  Whitby  was  entrusted  with  it.”  Signed  by  Robert 
Robinson. 

[The  Church  was  Cambridge.  William  Whitby  was  a 
grocer,  of  Eversden,  a  trustee  of  the  new  meeting-house.] 

30.  1784. 

JOHN  RYLAND,  D.D. 

Notes  of  sermons  on  Ezekiel  viii.  15,  and  Hebs.  xii.  1 — also 
some  notes  in  Hebrew. 

31.  1785.  Jul.  26. 

From  ABRAHAM  BOOTH  (London)  to  Mr.  ORLANDO 
BUCKLEY. 

Re  unbaptised  persons  and  communion.  Holds  follg.  views  : 

(1)  Baptised  persons  have  right  to  communion  by  “  Divine 
appointments  and  apostolic  practice.” 

(2)  Unbaptised  have  no  immediate  right  to  communion  in 
any  Church. 

He  would  not  think  it  unlawful  for  a  baptised  person 
occasionally  to  commune  with  a  paedo-baptist  Church,  but  he 
would  inform  the  presiding  minister  that  neither  he  nor  his 
people  regard  it  as  looking  upon  infant  sprinkling  as  Xn.  baptism. 
But  he  recommends  it  as  worth  while  to  travel  even  20  miles  a 
few  times  in  a  year  to  hold  communion  with  the  baptised.  Gives 

a  certificate  that  Mr.  Buckley  is  in  "  full  communion  ”  at  his 

(Booth’s)  church,  viz :  Little  Prescot  St. 

32.  1786.  Mar.  10. 

From  ROBERT  HALL  (Arnsby)  to  SUTCLIFF  (Olney). 

Reference  to  C.  Evans  (Bristol).  States  that  Evans  is 
“  engaged  more  than  ordinary  in  General  Dissenting  School  for 
children  (100)  in  Bristol;  a  country  school  for  clothing  and 
educating  30  children ;  a  Sunday  School  for  100  children.”  There 
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is  a  reference  of  considerable  length  to  the  controversy  on; 

“  Faith  ”  between  Fuller  and  Button,  and  mentions  Dan  Taylor’s 
work  against  F. 

33.  1786.  Jul.  6. 

From  JOHN  BUTTERWORTH  (“  Cov.”)  to - . 

A  covering  letter  with  an  order  for  14  vols.  A  later 
note  at  the  top  of  the  letter  says  “  Author  of  an  8  vol. 
Concordance,  and  father  of  J.  Butterworth,  Esq.,  M.P.” 

[John  Butterworth,  of  Coventry,  had  come  from  the  church 
at  Goodshaw  in  Lancashire.  His  concordance  was  long 
standard.  As  copies  seem  rare,  the  Society  will  welcome  news 
of  any.] 

34.  1786.  Oct.  13. 

From  BENJAMIN  FRANCIS  (Horsley)  to  Rev.  L.  BUTTER¬ 
WORTH  (Evesham). 

Refers  to  some  of  his  own  published  works,  especially 
Sal.  Zealot,  in  2nd  edn.  Mentions:  Mr.  Thomas  (Pershore) 
and  Mr.  Spencer. 

[“The  Salopian  Zealot”  was  a  rhymed  skit  on  Richard 
De  Courcy,  vicar  of  St.  Alkmond’s,  Shrewsbury,  who  in  1776 
had  published  a  letter  to  Samuel  Medley  of  Liverpool,  on  his 
baptising  some  converts  at  Shrewsbury.  There  had  been  a 
vigorous  pamphlet  war,  and  in  1778  this  appeared  anonymously. 
This  letter  is  conclusive  that  the  skit  was  not  by  John  Sandys,. 
as  thought  by  a  relative  of  his,  who  was  followed  in  “  A  Baptist 
Bibliography,”  but  by  Benjamin  Francis,  as  asserted  by  J.  A. 
Jones  in  a  fourth  edition,  1837.  Francis,  in  1778,  was  42  years 
old,  and  had  been  pastor  at  Horsley,  or  Shortwood,  for  20 
years.  Thomas  Thomas  of  Pershore  left  next  year  for  London 
(Mill  Yard  First-day  church)  where  he  became  joint  secretary 
of  the  Baptist  Union  in  1813.  Benjamin  Spencer,  from  the 
Grafton  Street  church  (letter  19)  and  Bristol  Academy,  was; 
pastor  at  Alcester,  preaching  occasionally  at  Astwood  Bank.]. 

35.  1786.  Dec.  12. 

From  JOHN  REYNOLDS  (London)  to  Rev.  B.  BEDDOME 
(Bourton). 

Conveys  the  views  of  Dr.  Stennett  on  the  distribution  of 
money  left  for  the  poor  by  Mrs.  Seward.  A  side  note  shows 
the  letter  to  have  been  passed  on  to  Mr.  Reynolds’  Church. 

[John  Reynolds,  now  aged  56,  had  followed  Brine  at 
Cripplegate,  see  letter  9.  He  had  been  baptized  at  Bourton  by 
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Beddome,  and  in  1770  had  received  an  honorary  A.M.  from 
Rhode  Island.  Mrs.  Seward  was  a  great  Baptist  benefactor 
near  Evesham,  a  friend  of  George  Whitefield.] 

36.  1788.  May  13  &  14. 

From  the  Cirencester  Church  to  the  Association  at  Pershore. 

Regretting  inability  to  attend  and  sending  greetings. 
Mentions  there  have  been  only  two  additions  to  Cir.  Church 
during  the  past  year.  Signed :  WM.  DORE  (Pastor),  “  John 
Gilman  Deacon,”  Sam.  Baskerville,  Solomon  Ivin,  Joseph  Ursell, 
Nathl.  Auldham,  Fran.  Hoare. 

[Cirencester  in  1653  grouped  with  other  churches  in 
Gloucester  and  Hereford;  in  1691  with  Berkshire  churches. 
William  Dore,  called  to  the  ministry  by  Lymington,  trained  at 
Bristol,  settled  here  in  1775,  and  next  year  he  was  one  of  the 
preachers  for  the  Midland  Association.  Three  years  later  the 
church  entertained  the  Midland  Association.  In  1783  and  1789 
Dore  preached  again;  he  died  1791.] 

37.  1788.  May  13. 

From  Bromsgrove  Church  to  the  Association  at  Pershore. 

Greetings.  Church  standing  well.  Gives  brief  confession 
of  faith.  One  addition  during  the  year.  Signed :  Jas.  Butter- 
worth,  Joshua  Peart,  John  Edwards,  Chas.  Gardner,  Wm.  Fitter. 

[James  Butterworth,  a  third  son  of  the  Goodshaw  black¬ 
smith,  went  to  Bromsgrove  1755,  and  in  1770  had  seen  a  new 
meeting-house  near  Howe  Lane.  Joshua  Peart  was  grandson 
of  the  second  pastor,  William  Peart,  1708-1717;  Joshua  was 
baptized  1759,  and  was  deacon  for  fifty  years.] 

38.  1788.  Sep.  26. 

From  JOSHUA  THOMAS  (Leominster)  to  SUTCLIFF 
(Olney). 

Gives  his  impressions  of  S.’s  “  Catechism  for  Children.” 
Refers  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  trouble  with  his  church  in  B’ham  and 
states  that  T.  has  “  gone  to  Mr.  Wesley’s  connection,  where  he 
was  before.”  States  that  he  has  been  to  the  Salop  Church  on 
an  “  accomodation  ”  with  Mr.  Medley  and  Mr.  Barrett  (of 
Kidderminster — not  a  Baptist),  but  it  was  unavailing  for 
“  tempers  were  disagreeable.”  In  the  forty  years  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  “  they  were  never  long  comfortable.”  Then 
follows  a  long  discussion  of  Baptist  life  in  America,  particularly 
disclosing  the  contents  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sam.  Jones.  The 
chief  points  are : — Dr.  Gill’s  N.T.  is  to  be  printed  and  sold 
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there;  the  Churches  of  America  are  growing  rapidly  (gives 
details) ;  a  new  college  is  being  set  up  in  Kentucky,  with  Mr. 
Skilman,  of  Boston,  as  probable  first  President.  Names 
mentioned  in  the  letter  are: — Manning  (New  England),  Wood 
(Kentucky),  Isaac  Backus  (Middlesboro’,  U.S.A.,  author  of  “  The 
His.  of  the  Baptists  in  New  England  ”),  Jans  (Bap.  Pastor,  New 
York),  Wm.  Rogers  (Philadelphia),  Benjamin  Haften  (?) 
(Leicester,  Mass.).  A  footnote  mentions  Mr.  Deacon  (Leicester, 
Eng.)  who  is  collecting  a  “  His.  of  the  General  Baptists.”  Mr. 
Thomas  wants  “  more  account  than  I  have  in  Crosby  of  Mr. 
Henry  Hagger,  and  active  Baptists  in  the  time  of  the  common  ” 
— and  states  what  he  himself  knows  of  him.  “  Also  of  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Ives.”  States  Mr.  Dawson,  late  of  Salop,  has  settled 
at  Broseley. 

[Henry  Taylor  succeeded  James  Turner  at  Birmingham  in 
1782.  The  church  rapidly  increased,  and  three  years  later  a 
second  church  was  formed  by  dismission ;  but  Taylor  resigned 
in  May,  1788,  having  paved  the  way  for  Samuel  Pearce. 

The  Shrewsbury  church  had  been  known  by  Joshua  Thomas 
for  forty  years,  in  which  time  the  pastors  were  John  Oulton 
junior  1745-8,  William  Morgan  1748-53,  Rees  Evans  1754-7, 
John  Pyne  1762-73,  John  Sandys  1777-81,  William  Smith  1783-8. 
Smith  had  just  gone  to  Eagle  Street,  leaving  this  church  in  a 
sad  way.  John  Barrett,  the  evangelical  pastor  of  the  Old  Meeting 
at  Kidderminster,  aged  36,  was  on  the  deputation. 

Samuel  Jones,  born  in  Glamorgan  1735,  had  grown  up  in 
America.  From  1763  till  his  death  in  1814  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Lower  Dublin  church,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  probably  the 
most  influential  Baptist  in  the  United  States.  Kentucky  had  been 
experiencing  a  revival  for  three  years,  and  the  churches  were 
being  associated  by  John  Gano  from  New  York.  The  plan  for 
bringing  Isaac  Skilman  from  Boston  to  be  head  of  a  college  does 
not  seem  to  have  matured. 

John  Deacon,  of  Leicester,  aged  34,  seems  to  have  published 
his  materials  piecemeal  in  the  General  Baptist  Repository,  whence 
they  were  worked  up  by  Adam  Taylor  in  1818.  Not  enough  is 
known  even  yet  of  Henry  Haggar.  Jeremiah  Ives  was  a  most 
versatile  and  ubiquitous  disputant  between  1646  and  1674;  at 
Coventry,  Radnor,  London,  Lewes,  Reading,  Croydon ;  a 
Leveller,  officer  in  the  London  militia ;  Baptist,  strong  Arminian 
(probably  author  of  the  MS.  printed  in  our  Transactions,  volume 
I,  there  attributed  to  Vavasour  Powell),  ready  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  against  Saturday-Sabbath,  Navlor  and  the  Quakers 
generally,  Everard  and  Rome,  professional  ordained  clergy. 

Henry  Dawson,  of  Hawkshead,  first  pastor  at  White’s  Row 
in  Portsmouth,  was  never  pastor  at  Shrewsbury,  and  though  he 
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did  supply  at  Broseley  for  1788-9,  was  never  ordained  there,  but 
did  settle  at  Westmancote  1789;  he  afterwards  went  to 
Bromsgrove,  Prince’s  Risborough,  Haddenham.] 

39.  1788.  Nov.  11. 

From  JOHN  PARKER  (of  “  Lees  ”)  to  Mr.  WM.  CHAMBERS 
(Halifax). 

Headed  “  Dear  Betty  ” — and  sending  consolation  and 
encouragement  in  some  unmentioned  transgression.  Closes  with 
poetry,  e.g. 

“  Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill. 

Was  earth  of  parchment  made. 

Was  every  single  stick  a  quill. 

Each  man  a  scribe  by  trade — 

To  write  the  love,  the  boundless  love. 

Of  Xt.  our  Lord  on  high. 

Would  drain  the  sea,  the  parchment  fill. 

Though  stretched  from  sky  to  sky.” 

[John  Parker,  aged  63,  was  chiefly  of  Barnoldswick,  but  had 
helped  at  Bolland,  and  was  now  at  Wainsgate.] 

40.  1789.  May  28. 

A  printed  appeal  from  Evesham  Church  for  donations 
towards  a  new  church,  already  procured,  costing  £500.  States 
that  they  have  had  two  previous  meeting  places  but  the  prosperity 
of  the  work  demands  new  accommodation.  Signed  by  Lawrence 
Butterworth  (Pastor),  and  eleven  others,  with  ten  other  names 
commending  it. 

[The  Bengeworth  church  met  first  in  a  barn,  1704.  In 
1722  a  brick  building  was  erected;  being  burned  in  1759,  it 
was  rebuilt  next  year,  and  put  in  trust  1768.  Apparently 
Butterworth  was  felt  to  be  too  conservative,  and  a  second  church 
was  embodied  1779,  which  built  in  Evesham  itself.  This 
stimulated  the  original  church  to  begin  work  in  Evesham  during 
1783,  and  in  1788  to  build  off  Cowl  Street.  The  appeal  is  for 
this  place,  and  as  it  had  ten  outside  supporters,  it  is  evident 
the  Association  backed  it;  but  the  1779  church  won  more  local 
support.  Letter  59  shows  another  appeal,  fruitless.  The  two 
churches  united  in  1858,  sold  the  original  Bengeworth  property, 
and  opened  other  stations.] 

41.  1789.  May  31. 

From  the  Bourton-on-the-Water  Church  to  the  Association  at 
Evesham. 
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Greetings.  States  that  the  Bourton  Church  “  enjoys  a 
measure  of  peace  .  .  .  though  Oneness  of  Heart  is  too  much 
wanting.”  Complains  that  “  the  Spirit  of  Error  is  creeping  into 
some  of  the  churches,  and  that  where  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  are  not  totally  rejected  their  importance  is  not  properly 
attended  to  ” — and  asks  the  Asscn.  to  face  this  in  their  Circular 
Letter.  Signed  by  Benj.  Beddome  (who  was  ill),  Jas.  Ashwin, 
Edward  Reynolds,  Thos.  Cressor,  Wm.  Palmer,  Rich.  Dalby, 
Joshua  Parry,  Wm.  Collett,  Sam.  Fox. 

42.  1789.  Oct.  3. 

“  The  case  of  JOHN  BAIN,  of  Portsmouth  Common, 
assistant  to  PETER  EDWARDS — being  a  Petition  for  Books 
— in  which  he  makes  a  Confession  of  Faith.  Commended  and 
signed  by  Peter  Edwards  and  Josh.  Horsey. 

[When  Joshua  Horsey  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  on  Portsmouth  Common  in  Meeting-House  Alley, 
several  members  were  dismissed  to  farm  a  second  church,  housed 
on  30  October,  1782,  in  a  new  meeting-house  on  White’s  Row. 
John  Collett  Ryland  came  for  the  purpose,  and  the  first  pastor 
was  ordained  at  the  same  time,  Henry  Dawson  (letter  38) 
recommended  by  him.  But  as  Dawson  insisted  that  hands  must 
be  laid  on  each  member,  they  dismissed  him,  and  Peter  Edwards 
was  ordained  in  April  1785.  He  was  very  successful,  as  his 
needing  an  assistant  indicates;  and  the  concurrence  of  Horsey 
with  him  in  this  application  to  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund  shows 
that  the  two  churches  were  on  good  terms.  When  Edwards 
reverted  to  the  Pedobaptists  in  1795,  and  published  against 
Baptists,  the  sensation  was  great,  locally  and  widely.] 

43.  1789. 

Fac-simile  of  Notes  of  a  sermon  by  JOHN  RYLAND,  D.D., 
on  Prov.  vi.  22. 

44.  1790.  Oct.  12. 

From  ROBT.  BURNSIDE  (Southwark)  to  Partic.  Bap.  Fund. 

Application  for  continued  assistance. 

[Robert  Burnside,  aged  31,  once  of  Merchant  Taylors  and 
of  Aberdeen  University,  had  supplied  from  1780  the  Calvinistic 
Seventh-Day  church  founded  by  Bampfield,  which  hired  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  the  Cripplegate  premises  leased  by  Brine’s 
church.  He  had  become  pastor  1785.  His  main  occupation  was 
teaching.] 
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45.  1791.  Dec.  28. 

From  Claxton  Church  (Norfolk)  to  Bap.  Fund. 

Application  for  help  to  pay  new  pastor,  Mr.  John  Smith 
(late  member  of  the  Partic.  Bap.  Church  at  Norwich)  who 
succeeds  Mr.  Utting,  now  too  sick  to  work.  Includes  a  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  and  there  is  a  covering  letter  by  Joseph  Kinghorn 
(Norwich). 

[Claxton  church  was  due  to  Henry  Utting  in  1750;  he  paid 
most  of  the  expense  of  the  building.  John  Smith  left  before 
1798;  he  is  conceivably  the  man  who  was  at  Pershore, 
Westmancote,  Burford,  before  the  century  closed;  in  this  case 
the  letter  links  with  the  Butterworth  group.] 

46.  1792.  May  9. 

From  S.  PEARCE  (B’ham)  to  Rev.  WM.  STEADMAN  (c/o 
Miss  Steele,  Broughton,  near  Stockbridge). 

The  B’ham  Church  going  well — membership  now  295.  More 
help  wanted  in  B’ham.  One  member  started  preaching  7  or 
8  years  ago,  and  is  now  a  regular  pastor  with  150  members. 
“  Were  an  acceptable  preacher  to  come  here  I  think  with  little 
trouble  he  might  establish  another  Baptist  interest  of  no  small 
dimensions.”  “  I  want  more  heart  religion.”  Pearce  laments 
his  barrenness  in  his  private  devotions — but  yet  has  great  free¬ 
dom  and  success  in  the  pulpit.  This  stabs  him  with  being 
hj'pocritical,  but  he  is  comforted  by  a  friend — “  If  you  did  not 
plough  in  your  closet  you  would  not  reap  in  the  pulpit.”  Foot¬ 
note  says  that  5  days  previously  Mrs.  Pearce  had  a  daughter. 

[Anne  Steele,  the  writer  of  hymns,  was  daughter  of  the 
former  pastor  at  Broughton,  where  her  library  is  treasured.] 

47.  1792.  May  27. 

From  Cannon  St.  Church,  B’ham,  to  the  Asscn.  at  Upton-on- 
Severn. 

Greetings.  42  additions  to  the  Church  during  the  year,  with 
net  increase  of  31.  Membership  295,  and  in  “mutual  affection.” 
The  Church  has  “  adopted  some  new  regulations  for  internal 
government.”  Notes  “the  wonderful  events  of  the  age,”  and 
as  “  interested  in  Zion’s  welfare  ”  we  rejoice  “  that  these  things 
are  bringing  about  universal  liberty,  universal  righteousness  and 
universal  peace.”  Mentions  death  of  an  officer — John  Hanwood. 
Signed  by  Sami.  Pearce  (Pastor),  Wm.  Mervis,  —  Mosely, 
Wm.  Theme  ( ?),  Thos.  Carnfield,  Henry  Pope,  Thos.  Potts, 
Peter  Round,  Amos  Edmonds,  Thos.  King. 

[Samuel  Pearce  succeeded  Taylor  (letter  38)  at  Birmingham 
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in  1789,  and  was  ordained  next  year.  Thomas  Potts,  once  a 
trader  on  the  Mississippi,  had  urged  Carey  to  write  a  pamphlet 
to  promote  a  foreign  mission,  and  had  given  him  £10  to  print 
it.  Three  days  later  it  was  on  sale  at  Nottingham  where  Carev 
preached.  Thomas  King,  about  1806,  built  a  meeting-house  at 
Wythall  Heath.] 

48.  1792.  Sep.  4. 

From  B.  FRANCIS  (Horsley)  to  Rev.  WM.  STEADMAN 
(Broughton). 

Mostly  personal  matters.  Speaks  of  death  of  “  Josiah " 
(apparently  of  Fairford).  Has  visited  Ireland,  where  Mr. 
Rendered  of  Dublin  is  unhappy.  Says  Mr.  Birt  of  Plymouth 
has  also  been  there.  Refers  to  death  of  Mr.  Witt.  Says  state 
of  religion  is  low  generally,  but  flourishes  in  Wales,  which  has 
a  “  net  increase  last  year  of  353,” 

[Dublin  was  generally  unhappy.  So  was  Rendered, 
supplying  at  Alcester  and  not  called,  then  at  Hull,  not  called. 
He  founded  there  a  second  church  in  George  Street,  and  on 
20  October,  1796,  baptized  William  Ward,  editor  of  the  Hull 
Advertiser,  who  met  Carey  six  months  after  this  letter.  After 
Ward  studied  under  Fawcett,  he  offered  to  join  Carey,  and 
settled  at  Serampore,  13  October,  1799.] 

49.  1793.  Jan.  14. 

From  JAS.  DORE  (Walworth)  to  Rev.  L.  BUTTERWORTH 
(Evesham). 

Acknowledging  gift  of  a  copy  of  B.’s  “  Thoughts  on  Moral 
Govt.  &c.” 

[James  Dore  was  brother  of  William  (letter  36),  and  since 
1784  had  been  pastor  at  Maze  Pond.  As  Mann  became  pastor 
here,  he  may  have  inherited  all  the  Butterworth  letters  in  this 
way.] 

50.  1793.  Apr.  24. 

From  TOHN  THOMAS  (at  12,  Catherine  St.,  Strand,  London) 
to  A.  FULLER  (Kettering). 

Thomas  left  Isle  of  Wight  “  on  Friday  last,”  and  is  in 
London  “  to  settle  the  remnants,”  and  daily  sees  the  Purser, 
who  awaits  his  “  final  despatches.”  Mentions  their  (Carey’s  and 
his)  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  and  “  will  be  glad  to  weigh  anchor 
again,”  and  “  he  leaves  town  in  three  days.”  Mentions  Mr. 
Savage  will  direct  letters. 

[When  Carey  was  put  ashore  at  Portsmouth  in  May,  it 
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led  to  winning  more  southern  leaders,  as  this  shows.  Steadman, 
however,  had  read  Carey’s  “  Enquiry,”  written  for  Potts,  and 
had  at  once  sent  half-a-guinea,  before  the  B.M.S.  was  founded. 
This  delay  contributed  to  inducing  Saffery  and  Steadman  to  found 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  1797,  see  letter  68.] 

51.  1793.  May  28. 

From  J.  SAFFERY  (Sarum — Salisbury)  to  AND.  FULLER 
(Kettering). 

Covering  letter  to  £16/16/0  for  “  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel,  &c.,”  having  been  raised  as  follows: — £15/4/6f  at 
Devizes  (where  S.  exchanged  with  “  Bro.  Dyer”),  and  £1/1/0 
from  Horsey  of  Portsmouth,  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Carrey. 
Contemplate  forming  a  “  Corresponding  Society  ”  at  Romsey. 
Steadman  and  S.  wish  to  know  what  happened  at  the  ministers’ 
meeting  at  Arnsby. 

52.  1793.  Jun.  19. 

From  SAM.  PEARCE  to  W.  STEADMAN  (Broughton). 

Referring  to  the  formation  of  a  “  Mission  Society  ”  at 
Hants.,  and  stating  that  he  is  sending  “  40  accounts  of  the  Socy. 
and  50  Printed  hymns  for  distribution  ”  for  “  the  Socy.  to 
join  with  our  fellow  Xns.  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in  offering 
up  praise  to  our  common  Lord.”  Should  an  “  Assistant  Socy.” 
be  formed  in  Hants,  it  will  be  the  2nd.  Yorkshire  has  one 
already.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
formation  of  the  B’ham  Socv,  Oct.  13  and  15,  1792,  and  of  the 
Yorks.  Socy.  at  Halifax,  Feb.  15,  1793.  The  respective  Secs, 
are  Sam.  Pearce  and  J.  Fawcett.  Fawcett  has  transmitted  £200 
to  the  Society.  Criticises  the  earliest  Halifax  accounts  of  the 
formation  of  the  Socy.  because  “  the  worthy  Sec.  discovered 
more  zeal  than  knowledge  then,  and  depended  on  the  earliest 
accounts  of  Mr.  Thomas  which  had  reached  him  in  a  very 
imperfect  state.”  States  Carey  and  Thomas’s  failure  to  sail 
for  India.  Pearce  himself  has  tried  for  a  fortnight  to  get  an 
English  boat.  But  he  then  states  that  a  Danish  boat  had  been 
found,  and  gives  verbatim  a  letter  from  Thomas  when  actually 
under  sail.  Closes  with  a  reference  to  Mrs.  Steadman  “  the 
unknown,”  and  speaks  of  the  “  new  relation.”  Apparently 
Steadman  had  just  married. 

53.  1793.  Jul.  14. 

From  Grafton  St.  Church,  Soho,  London,  to  Bridlington  Church 
(Rev.  J.  Gawkrodger). 
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Transfer  of  John  Nicholson.  Signed  by  John  Martin 
(pastor),  John  Beale,  Wm.  Saunders,  Geo.  Phillips. 

[Joseph  Gawkrodger  was  son  of  an  Irish  clergyman, 
baptized  at  Rawdon  and  sent  out  to  preach.  In  1758  he  founded 
Shipley  and  became  pastor;  1767-1794  Bridlington,  founding 
Driffield  in  1786.  Nicholson  may  conceivably  have  become 
minister  at  Kingsbridge.] 

54.  1793.  Aug.  21. 

From  W.  RICHARDS,  LL.D.  (Lynn)  to  Mr.  HUGHES. 

Regrets  inability  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Academy  in  Bristol.  Will  pay  £2/2/0  arrears  of  sub.  to  Mr. 
Timothy  Thomas.  He  is  disinclined  to  continue  subscribing 
because  “  he  wants  to  know  more  than  he  does  concerning  the 
present  state  of  the  Academy,  the  character  of  the  managers, 
ability  of  the  Tutors,  &c.”  “  He  cannot  say  that  his  obligations 
to  it  are  very  great — 12  months  was  the  utmost  he  resided  in 
the  house;  and  the  treatment  that  he  met  with  in  the  meantime, 
or  the  advantages  reaped,  do  not  admit  of  the  most  pleasant 
recollection.”  Mentions :  Mr.  Richard  Marshall  (conveyed  a 
letter  to  him  from  Bristol),  and  Dr.  Evans  (Bristol). 

[William  Richards  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  Bristol  had 
become  under  Hugh  Evans,  when  Welshmen  flocked  in,  and 
the  miasma  of  Socinianism  tainted  not  the  Established  Church 
alone.  Richards  was  a  member  of  Salem  in  Carmarthenshire, 
one  of  the  first  students  in  the  Academy.  In  1775,  when  26 
years  old,  he  helped  at  Pershore  and  Westmancote,  but  was  not 
called.  Now  about  1744,  the  hyper-Calvinists  seceded  from  the 
Independent  church  at  Lynn ;  their  third  pastor,  Chesterton,  died 
in  1773  and  left  £100,  with  which  they  built  a  small  meeting¬ 
house.  Isaac  Jones,  a  Baptist  from  Pentre,  came  on  trial,  but 
had  to  return  because  of  failing  health.  Richards  went,  and 
was  called.  The  church  seems  to  have  reorganised  as  Baptist 
in  1777,  and  he  remained  its  pastor  till  he  resigned  in  1798.  He 
continued  to  live  at  Lynn  till  his  death  in  1818,  winning  fame 
as  antiquarian,  writing  a  history  of  the  town.  He  was  much 
moved  by  the  appeal  of  Morgan  Edwards  for  the  Rhode  Island 
College;  received  thence  A.M.,  LL.D.,  and  bequeathed  his  fine 
library  thither.  But  once  freed  from  the  pastorate,  he  showed 
plainly  Socinian  views,  and  applied  to  the  General  Baptist 
Assembly  for  help  to  spread  them  in  Wales.  This  explains  the 
present  letter,  for  Caleb  Evans  had  just  been  succeeded  by  John 
Ryland  junior,  with  Joseph  Hughes  as  colleague.  The  Academy 
was  becoming  English  and  evangelical.] 
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55.  1793.  Oct.  3. 

From  SAM.  STENNETT  (Muswell  Hill)  to  Mr.  STEADMAN 
(Stockbridge). 

Wishes  Steadman  well  in  his  commencement  at  Stockbridge. 
Rejoices  that  his  meeting  place  is  not  pretentious.  “  It  is  more 
fitting  to  start  thus  than  with  ‘  meeting-houses,’  or  as  the  modern 
name  is.  Chapels,  which  are  built  at  the  expense  of  others,  to 
gratify  pride,  and  for  the  purposes  of  temporal  emolument.” 
Promises  £10/10/0  to  the  cause.  States  that  a  Committee  has 
been  formed  to  advise  and  help  those  building  new  churches, 
but  he  thinks  Stockbridge  will  be  able  to  get  their  necessary  £60 
locally.  Refers  to  Miss  Steele  (Stockbridge). 

56.  1793.  Oct.  17. 

From  WILLIAM  CAREY  (Bengal)  to  the  (Particular  Baptist) 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen 
(through  Fuller). 

Writing  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Describes  starting  off  from 
Dover  in  “  Kron  Princesse  Marie  ”  commanded  by  Capt.  J. 
Christmas,  owner  of  the  ship,  who  is  “  a  polite  and  accomplished 
gentleman  ”  and  “  of  very  extensive  reading.”  He  is  a  “  half- 
brother  of  Lady  Langham  of  Cottesbrooke.”  The  mission  party 
have  spacious  accommodation  and  are  treated  well.  There  are 
four  more  passengers — two  English  and  two  French,  one 
Frenchman  being  a  “  hardened  Deist.”  The  crew  are  “  Danes 
and  Norway  men.”  Gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  voyage 
(stating  dates  and  places),  and  vividly  describes  a  terrible  storm 
near  Cape  des  Aquilas.  Family  worship  and  Sunday  services 
have  been  held — with  six  others  in  the  congregation  besides  the 
mission  “  family.”  Carey  has  a  “  growing  satisfaction  in 
having  undertaken  this  work  ”  .  .  .  “  though  I  feel  so  much 
barrenness  and  so  little  of  that  lively  continual  sense  of  divine 
things  upon  my  mind  that  I  almost  despair  of  being  any  use.” 
Reflects  pleasure  in  thinking  of  public  worship  at  home.  Hopes 
the  Socy.  will  progress,  and  names  other  possible  fields — 
Madagascar,  Africa,  S.  America  and  islands  of  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  seas.  Asks  for  Polyglot  Bible,  and  gospels  in  Malay, 
and  Botanical  publications.  Speaks  of  Ram  Boshoo,  “  a  good 
Persian  scholar.” 

Nov.  14 :  Begun  labours  on  the  10th  inst.  Describes 
landing.  They  preached  immediately  and  were  well  received 
and  taken  to  dinner.  Meals  strange  to  them.  Ram  Boshoo  has 
turned  to  idols,  but  “  still  loves  Xty.” 

Nov.  25  :  Boshoo,  now  Carey’s  “  moonshine,”  and  Parbottee 
now  standing  well.  Making  an  application  for  uncultivated 
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lands,  which  will  do  for  an  asylum  for  ostracised  converts. 
Speaks  well  of  Thomas — “  we  live  in  the  greatest  love  ” — though 
T.’s  “  faithfulness  often  degenerates  into  personality  ” — “  which 
may  account  for  the  difference  between  Mr.  Grant  and  him.” 

Dec.  16  :  Have  been  nearly  a  month  at  Bendal,  a  Portuguese 
settlement.  Has  given  up  the  idea  of  applying  for  waste  lands 
because  of  “  tygers  ”  and  expense.  They  purpose  going  up  tO' 
Nuddea,  Cutwa,  Gowr  or  Maloa,  but  uncertain  which.  Plenty 
of  preaching  and  Hindoos  attentive.  Audience  of  200  at 
Saagunge  ( ?).  “  We  are  of  one  mind  and  one  soul.” 

(A  note  by  Fuller: — “Mr.  Carey’s  1st  letter — dated  Oct.  and 
Nov.  93.  Arrived  beginning  of  Aug.  94.”) 

[Other  extracts  from  this  letter  were  printed  in  the 
Periodical  Accounts,  pages  61-70;  neither  here  nor  there  is  the 
whole  given.] 

57.  1793.  Oct.  28. 

From  JOSIAH  LEWIS  to  A.  FULLER  (Kettering). 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Editors  of  the  “  E.M.” 
appointed  the  Rev.  Jefferson,  of  Basingstoke  (“  Iota  ”) — “  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  an  editor.”  Asks  Fuller  for  his  portrait 
and  for  articles  for  insertion. 

[The  Evangelical  Magazine  was  just  about  to  appeal  tliat 
the  example  of  the  B.M.S.  be  followed,  and  a  Missionary  Society 
be  established  by  all  Evangelicals :  see  the  numbers  for  October 
1794  and  January  1795.  The  L.M.S.  is  not  purely  Congrega¬ 
tional.] 

58.  1794.  Feb.  15. 

From  WM.  CAREY  (Deharta)  to  FULLER  (KetteringV 

Thomas  is  now  settled  in  his  profession  at  Calcutta,  and 
pursues  his  mission  work  along  with  it.  Carey  “  has  taken  a 
few  acres  of  land  at  Hashnabad — forty  miles  E.  of  Calcutta,  on 
R.  Jubana.”  He  is  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Short,  a  stranger  and 
“a  servant  of  the  company,”  until  he  makes, a  house  of  his 
own,  which  he  is  now  doing.  “  About  four  or  five  hundred 
families  intend  to  come  and  reside  in  our  neighbourhood 
“  because  ‘  moonshine  ’  has  told  them  that  Carev  will  be  a  father 
to  them.”  “  They  think  Englishmen  worse  than  tigers." 
Describes  how  he  gets  his  food.  Looking  forward  to  mission 
work,  and  describes  his  early  impressions  of  the  native  language. 
Bids  the  Socy.  extend  its  work  to  other  parts  of  the  w'orld. 
Carey  has  been  mentioned  to  the  Govt,  by  an  unknown  friend 
for  work  of  discovery  in  Tibet.  His  wife  and  two  children 
have  been  very  ill.  Desires  remembrance  to :  Mr.  Wallis, 
Messrs.  Gotch,  Timms,  Hobson  and  Hogg. 

[Other  extracts  are  in  the  Periodical  Accounts,  pages  73-75.] 


Book  Reviews. 

The  Development  of  Religions  Toleration  in  England,  by  W.  K, 
Jordan,  Ph.D.  (George  Allen  &  Unwin,  21s.  net.) 

This  valuable  work  of  over  400  pages,  with  fifty-seven  pages 
of  bibliography  and  a  copious  index,  is  a  minute  study  of 
religious  toleration  in  England  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  therefore 
deals  with  a  period  which  had  not  received  the  careful  attention 
given  to  the  Lollards  who  preceded  it  and  the  Commonwealth 
which  followed. 

In  his  opening  chapter.  Dr.  Jordan  seeks  to  define  toleration. 
It  is  more  than  indifference;  complete  tolerance  does  not  mean 
onU  complete  indifference.  “  Perhaps  the  finest  conception  of 
religious  toleration  presumes  a  positive  attitude  of  mind  which 
enables  us  charitably  and  sympathetically  to  hear  another  man 
whom  we  consider  to  be  in  error.”  He  suggests  that  the  idea 
of  toleration  springs  from  the  theory  that  the  civil  power  has 
inalienable  and  absolute  prerogatives,  and  that  the  Government 
thus  elevated  may  allow  certain  persons  to  differ  from  it  in 
theory  and  in  religious  practice.  Liberty  of  conscience,  on  the 
other  hand,  springs  from  the  theory  that  the  final  object  of  the 
State  is  man,  that  man  is  responsible  for  his  own  actions,  and 
that  the  State  assumes  no  responsibility  for  his  thoughts  or 
beliefs.  In  a  further  definition  Dr.  Jordan  argues  that 
“  toleration,  in  the  historical  and  legal  sense  of  the  term, 
represents  the  withdrawal  of  external  authority  from  the  control 
over  certain  ranges  of  human  activity,  and  is  essentially  negative. 
Toleration  represents,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  a  definition  of 
those  areas  of  human  conduct  over  which  it  professes  control. 
The  State  reserves  the  definition  of  those  areas  to  itself  and 
undertakes  the  difficult  task  of  fixing  the  boundary  between  the 
free  actions  of  the  individual  and  his  religious  group  and  the 
forbidden  sphere  of  activities,  and  even  opinions,  which  the  State 
has  not  relinquished  from  its  control.”  The  subject  is  thus 
approached  from  'the  political  aspect  rather  than  the  religious. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Dr.  Jordan  in  detail  as  he 
develops  his  argument.  He  ranges  over  a  wide  field  in  six 
lengthy  chapters,  discussing  the  conditions  prior  to  the 
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Elizabethan  Settlement  of  Religion,  the  dominant  and  minority 
groups  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  Lay  and  Roman 
Catholic  Thought  and  their  relation  to  the  problem  of  Toleration. 
He  has  read  extensively  and  gives  many  extracts  from  the 
literature  of  the  period  which  add  considerably  to  the  value  of 
the  book  for  reference  purposes. 

Probably  had  Dr.  Jordan  been  resident  in  England  instead 
of  the  States,  he  would  have  avoided  a  few  blemishes.  He 
assumes  his  readers  will  instantly  recognise  a  writer  by  his 
surname  although  there  may  be  two  or  three  of  the  same  name. 
Thus  Bacon,  mentioned  on  page  90,  is  not  Francis  Bacon,  as 
many  would  assume,  but  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  flourished 
earlier  in  the  sixteenth  century.  On  page  192,  Tillotson’s  sermons 
are  referred  to  as  though  he  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
dissentients  from  the  Elizabethan  Settlement,  but  he  was  not 
born  until  twenty-seven  years  after  Elizabeth’s  death,  and  the 
quoted  sermons  were  not  preached  until  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  the  most  interesting  of  these  few 
blemishes,  which  are  surface  only,  is  on  page  84,  where  the 
author  suggests  that  “  perhaps  Tennyson  only  slightly  overstated 
it  when  he  characterised  the  settlement  (of  Elizabeth)  as 
‘  faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null.’  ”  What  would 
Tennyson  say  to  his 

Maud  with  her  venturous  climbings  and  tumbles  and  childish 
escapes, 

Maud,  the  delight  of  the  village,  the  ringing  joy  of  the 
Hall; 

Maud  with  her  sweet  purse-mouth  when  my  father  dangled 
the  grapes, 

Maud,  the  beloved  of  my  mother,  the  moon-faced  darling 
of  all, 

being  identified  with  the  Virgin  Queen  of  England?  And  what 
was  Dr.  Jordan’s  proof-reader  doing  in  passing  this  delightful 
slip?  . 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 

Establishment  in  England,  Being  Essays  on  Church  and  State, 

by  Sir  Lewis  Dibdin,  D.C.L.  (Macmillan,  7s.  6d.  net.) 

IT  is  a  far  cry  to  the  days  when  the  demand  for  the  Dis¬ 
establishment  and  Disendowment  of  the  Church  was  heard 
from  the  public  platform.  There  is  a  new  atmosphere.  Then 
the  demand  came  from  outside;  to-day  it  is  from  inside.  Not 
that  the  Free  Churchman  has  forgotten  the  injustice  o?  the 
Establishment  and  of  the  preservation  of  all  ceremonial  occasions 
to  one  privileged  Church;  but  he  believes  that  ultimately  the 
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Established  Church  will,  of  necessity,  seek  release  from  the 
trammels  of  the  State.  That  day  will  not  be  just  yet,  for,  as 
Sir  Lewis  Dibdin  learnedly  shows,  “  the  Established  Church 
of  England  has  been  the  growth  of  centuries,”  and  most 
Churchmen  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  continuing  it. 

The  earliest  of  the  essays  which  are  collected  in  this  volume 
was  written  forty-nine  years  ago,  but  Sir  Lewis  claims,  and 
rightly,  that  there  is  not  much  inconsistency  of  view.  The 
opening  chapter  on  “  The  Present  Outlook  ”  is  of  particular 
value  in  view  of  the  Anglican  Commission  which  is  now  con¬ 
sidering  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  England.  Sir 
Lewis  recognises  that  the  public  were  greatly  shocked  at  the 
spectacle  of  Bishops  disregarding — he  suggests  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  call  it  flouting — the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
regarding  the  Prayer  Book  of  1928,  but  adds,  “  The  Bishops 
have  been  and  are  in  a  great  difficulty ;  and  it  ought  to  be  added 
that  in  many  dioceses  the  Bishops  have  found  it  easier  to  obtain 
some  measure  of  order  by  requiring  adhesion  to  the  limits  laid 
down  by  the  Prayer  Book  of  1928  than  seemed  practicable  at 
an  earlier  date.”  An  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Bishops’  solution 
of  their  difficulties  with  their  emphatic  declarations  at  the  time 
of  the  Enabling  Act  discussions,  that  the  power  of  Parliament 
was  intended  to  remain  unaltered  and  absolute,  would  afford 
an  interesting  example  of  dialectical  ingenuity. 

Three  possible  methods  of  dealing  with  the  existing 
relations  of  Church  and  State  are  indicated:  (1)  leave  things 
as  they  are,  (2)  Disestablishment,  and  such  an  amount  of 
Disendowment  as  would  be  demanded,  (3)  alter  the  existing 
relations  without  Disestablishment.  Those  who  have  to  do  with 
discussions  on  Church  Unity  and  the  relations  of  the  State  and 
the  Anglican  Church  would  find  this  volume  of  service.  Sir 
Lewis  is  recognised  as  the  leading  authority  on  ecclesiastical  law, 
and,  with  all  the  weight  of  his  legal  and  historical  knowledge, 
he  enables  his  readers  to  grasp  more  completely  what  is  meant 
by  the  words  “  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established.” 

A  History  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Abercarn,  by  Rev.  H.  Pugh. 

128  pages,  map,  photographs.  (Newport,  Mon.) 

WHO  would  have  expected  such  an  elaborate  account  of  a 
church  only  eighty-five  years  old,  even  if  it  has  350 
members?  For  six  years  the  preparation  has  engrossed  the 
editor,  and  we  feel  that  we  know  the  whole  story,  even  to  details 
of  how  prominent  living  men  were  considered  for  the  pastorate, 
and  by  what  percentage  they  were  not  invited  :  English  churches 
are  usually  more  reticent  on  their  inner  life.  We  can  trace  how 
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a  village  in  the  wilds  of  Monmouthshire,  harbouring  grouse  and 
salmon,  has  been  utterly  transformed  into  a  mining  centre  which 
guide-books  pass  with  horror;  how  a  farmer’s  wife  flitted  about 
in  search  of  a  spiritual  home,  became  Baptist,  and  opened  her 
home  for  preaching,  till  Beulah  was  built;  how  The  Room  was 
offered  and  used  by  four  sets  of  dissenters,  three  of  whom 
hived  away  and  built  for  themselves;  how  Pontypool  College 
helped  at  the  incorporation  of  Baptists  in  1847.  The  story  is 
not  only  most  minute  for  local  people,  but  it  has  much  of  interest 
as  to  customs  that  have  almost  vanished.  Students  and 
preachers  came  walking  over  the  mountains.  A  Cymreigyddion 
Society  fought  a  losing  battle  to  keep  Welsh  language  and 
culture.  An  orchestra  was  displaced  by  an  American  organ,  in 
its  turn  supplanted  by  a  pipe  organ.  The  death  of  a  leading 
member  would  improve  the  traffic  on  the  rail,  as  hundreds  would 
enjoy  the  funeral.  The  want  of  a  Building  Society  compelled 
the  church  to  work  little  by  little,  patching,  rebuilding,  enlarging. 
The  growth  of  English  led  not  to  services  in  different  languages 
within  the  one  chapel,  but  to  a  division  and  a  second  building. 
Discipline  was  strict,  yet  loving,  to  encourage  a  brother  in  the 
old  paths.  Adventure  was  not  lacking,  for  the  Band  of  Hope 
voyaged  seven  miles  in  barges.  The  poetry  of  Welsh  preaching 
is  illustrated  by  sketches  of  noteworthy  addresses.  The  value 
of  the  church  is  shown  by  the  men  it  has  produced,  both  for 
civic  life,  like  William  Brace,  and  for  religious,  sending  into  the 
pastorate,  and  planting  new  causes.  The  volume  is  a  welcome 
gift  to  our  library,  and  we  can  commend  it  to  those  who  contem¬ 
plate  similar  work,  for  the  editor  explains  well  how  he  gathered 
and  used  his  materials. 

England’s  Debt  to  Monasticism,  by  J.  Leslie  Chown.  (The 
C.  W.  Daniel  Company,  Is.  net.) 

WE  are  glad  to  see  this  discerning  yet  friendly  survey  of 
Monasticism  by  a  member  of  our  Committee.  Mr.  Chown 
confesses  to  being  a  keen  cyclist  and  a  lover  of  English  scenery, 
as  well  as  of  the  ruins  which  adorn  it.  He  tells  the  story  of 
the  movement  behind  the  ruins  in  vivid  English,  worthy  of  the 
son  and  grandson  of  two  Presidents  of  the  Baptist  Union  who 
were  known  for  their  ability  to  express  in  English  exactly  what 
they  wished  to  say.  Mr.  Chown  discusses  the  origin  of 
Monasticism,  recognises  the  many  valuable  services  rendered  to 
religion  and  learning,  and,  along  social  lines,  to  the  poor,  and 
shows  how  at  the  suppression  of  the  orders  of  monks  and 
friars,  and  the  secularisation  of  their  property,  "  most  of  the 
proceeds  found  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  Court  favourites 
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and  Henry,  who  contented  himself  with  less  than  a  million.” 
His  final  chapter  on  “  Aftermath  or  Legacy  ”  is  frankly 
challenging  in  its  review  of  conditions  to-day.  Leaders  would 
do  well  to  heed  his  comment  that  “  at  present  the  economic 
leadership  of  this  country  (not  to  mention  Europe)  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  blind,  who  are  leading  the  blind,  and  both  are 
heading  for  the  ditch.  Historians  may  gamer,  bankers  and 
economists  may  attempt  to  dictate,  but  until  the  truth  is 
recognised  that  the  material  forces  must  be  directed  by  the 
vision  and  power  of  the  spiritual  no  improvement  in  trade  or 
employment  can  take  place.” 

Whom  do  Men  sav  that  I  am?  Edited  by  H.  Osborne.  (Faber 
and  Faber,  10s.  6d.  net.) 

IT  is  an  excellent  idea  to  gather  together  representative  modern 
opinions  of  Qirist,  and  Mr.  Osborne  has  performed  his  task 
with  discrimination  and  ability.  He  covers  a  wide  field  of  writers, 
ranging  from  Roman  Catholics  like  Von  Hugel,  Chesterton  and 
Belloc,  Protestants  like  Hamack,  Gore,  Inge  and  Pringle 
Pattison,  to  the  unusual  views  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  the  attacks 
of  Bertrand  Russell.  In  view  of  the  world-wide  revolution  now 
taking  place  in  Jewry,  readers  of  this  book  will  turn  with  interest 
to  the  opinions  of  such  typical  Jewish  writers  as  Klausner  and 
Trattner,  and  not  the  least  valuable  section  of  this  book  is  the 
excellent  group  of  quotations  from  these  writers.  It  is  clear 
that  when  we  leave  the  Romanists  and  the  Protestants  there  is 
a  general  tendency  to  emphasise  the  humanity  of  Jesus  to  the 
exclusion  of  His  Deity.  Such  a  tendency  is  found  not  only 
in  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  writers,  but  also  in  Shaw,  Wells 
and  Middleton  Murry,  and  is  an  indication  of  the  real  modern 
challenge  to  evangelical  Christianity.  Ministers  should  study 
this  book  carefully  if  they  wish  to  be  abreast  of  modern  thought 
on  this  most  important  issue. 

Alexander  Gordon,  bv  H.  McLachlan,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Manchester 
Press,  7s.  6d.  net.) 

Like  Old  Mortality,  who  spent  his  days  in  visiting  the 
neglected  graves  of  the  Covenanters,  Abe.  Gordon  spent 
many  of  his  days  during  more  than  sixty  years  in  the  British 
Museum  and  other  libraries  gleaning  information  of  forgotten 
Puritans,  Dissenting  worthies,  and  others,  with  the  result  that 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (1885-1912)  contained  778 
biographies  from  his  pen.  He  was  one  of  seven  whose  names 
appeared  in  all  the  sixty-three  volumes  of  the  original  issue. 
His  knowledge  of  the  origins  of  Nonconformity  was  unique. 
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and  by  his  indefatigable  researches  he  left  all  denominations 
his  debtors.  Dr.  McLachlan’s  biography  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  Alx.  Gordon  as  minister,  teacher,  scholar,  man.  It  is  none 
the  worse  for  being  written  con  amore,  and  its  reference  value 
is  considerably  enhanced  by  a  copious  bibliography  of  Gordon’s 
writings. 

A  Methodist  Pageant,  by  B.  A.  Barker.  (Holborn  Publishing 
House,  Ss.  net.) 

IN  what  is  described  as  a  "  souvenir  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Church,”  the  Connexional  Editor  has  given  us  a  handsome 
volume,  plentifully  illustrated,  which  recounts  the  interesting 
story  of  Primitive  Methodism.  From  the  days  of  Hugh  Bourne 
to  the  scholarly  achievements  of  the  late  Dr.  Peake,  the  narrative 
reveals  the  fervent  evangelism  which  has  been  a  real  factor 
in  the  modern  Church.  We  are  glad  that  Mr,  Barber  has  given 
prominence  to  the  place  of  women  in  Primitive  Methodism,  for 
few  branches  of  the  Church  have  owed  more  to  consecrated 
women.  Mr.  Barber  looks  forward  to  Methodist  Union  to 
“  illustrate  the  essential  unity  of  faith  and  purpose  of  all  the 
Methodist  Churches.”  He  feels  that  readjustments  are  inevitable, 
but  this  age  calls  for  the  living  witness  of  a  true  Christian 
fellowship.  The  Holborn  Publishing  House  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  a  volume  worthy  of  its  theme. 


SPELDHURST,  Kent,  1739.  "  These  are  to  certify  whom 
it  may  concern  that  a  Certificate  bearing  date  the  twentysecond 
day  of  May  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1739  under  the  hand  of 
Thomas  Benge  William  Ashdowne  David  Chapman  Matthew 
Copper  James  Pullenger  John  Archer  junior  and  John  Benge 
for  appropriating  a  House  near  adjoyning  to  Mount  Ephraim 
House  in  the  parish  of  Speldhurst  in  the  County  of  Kent  and 
Diocese  of  Rochester  for  a  place  of  Religious  Worship  for 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  commonly 
called  Baptists  was  registred  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Rochester  on  the  twentyninth  day  of  May  1739  and 
in  the  eighth  year  of  our  Translation.  Robert  Rous  Deputy 
Register.” 


The  Christian  Message  Concerning 
Life  Hereafter. 

IT  is  frequently  said  that  the  Hope  of  Immortality  burns  but 
dimly  in  the  breasts  of  men  to-day ;  and  it  would  be  possible, 
in  spite  of  the  interest  in  spiritism,  to  quote  scores  of  passages 
from  the  writings  of  influential  and  representative  men,  ranging 
from  H.  G.  Wells  to  Middleton  Murry,  in  confirmation  of  the 
statement.  In  so  far  as  it  is  true,  it  is  part  of  the  general  fading 
of  vital  belief  in  God  which  it  is  our  great  task  to  bring  back  into 
the  life  of  our  generation.  It  is  the  challenge  of  the  hour,  and 
should  give  energy  and  content  to  the  Discipleship  Campaign. 
We  must  not  fail  men — or  God.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
contributory  causes  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  only  one 
which  is  relevant  to  my  subject — the  preoccupation  of  the  minds 
of  so  many,  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  Church,  with  the  material 
conditions  of  life  and  the  large  affairs  of  the  world.  Even 
religion  has  doffed  her  shining  robes  and  donned  the  corduroys 
of  earthly  purposes.  The  New  Jerusalem  which  John  saw  as  a 
holy  city  filled  with  the  glory  of  God  and  descending  from 
heaven,  has  become,  in  the  familiar  words  of  Blake,  though  not 
with  his  meaning,  a  Jerusalem  to  be  built  in  England’s  green  and 
pleasant  land  by  human  wisdom  and  law. 

I  am  very  far  from  believing  or  wishing  to  suggest  that 
these  interests  and  activities  are  not  right  and  necessary.  If  we 
give  Cain’s  answer  to  God’s  question  we  share  Cain’s  guilt.  It 
is  certain  that  a  dynamic  religion  must  have  power  over  the 
whole  life  of  man,  and  that  the  gospel  in  particular  must  subdue 
all  things,  including  the  material  conditions  of  men  and  all  human 
relationships  to  itself.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  if 
Christianity  were  only  the  “  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity,”  it  would 
have  long  since  gone  the  way  of  other  idealisms.  I  have  taken 
that  phrase,  “  The  enthusiasm  of  humanity,”  as  will  be  recog¬ 
nised,  from  that  truly  epoch-making  and,  within  its  limits,  still 
unrivalled,  book,  Ecce  Homo.  In  that  book  Sir  John  Seeley 
wrote,  and  it  is  the  clue  to  much  that  has  happened  since,  that 
"  To  love  one’s  neighbour  as  oneself,  Christ  said,  was  the  first 
and  greatest  law."  *  Christ  did  not  say  so.  He  said  that  the  first 
and  great  command  was,  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
1  ch.  xiv. 
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with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind,” 
and  the  love  of  man  followed  upon  that  and  was  its  necessary 
consequence.  Christianity  is  primarily  the  enthusiasm  of  God, 
and  to  divert  our  minds  from  that  even  for  the  greatest  of 
earthly  ends  is,  in  the  long  run,  to  lose  religion  itself,  and,  with 
religion,  all  that  gives  beauty  and  worth  to  life  and  to  the  service 
of  man.  And  it  is  to  lose  the  Christian  Hope  of  Immortality. 
For  the  Christian  Hope  does  not  rest  on  philosophical  reasoning, 
still  less  on  the  ambiguous  phenomena  of  spiritism,  but  on  the 
Christian  experience  of  God.  It  is  bound  up  with  the  mighty 
themes  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  Incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  with  the  Forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  Indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  a  redemption  too  vast  for  the  narrow 
confines  of  these  mortal  years.  It  is  because  we  believe  in  God 
as  He  has  manifested  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  we  have 
experience  of  His  love,  that  we  believe  that  man  was  not  made 
for  death. 

1.  I  would  write  first,  then,  of  the  Christian  Hope  as 
implicit  in  the  Christian  experience. 

The  “  Christian  message  concerning  life  hereafter  ”  is  not 
simply  that  there  is  a  future  life.  When  Peter,  for  example, 
wrote,  “  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
who  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  living  hope,”  there  was  much 
more  in  his  mind  than  the  certainty  of  continued  existence  after 
death,  which  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  he  ever  doubted. 
The  mere  assurance  of  survival  is  not  necessarily  a  religious 
assurance,  nor  need  it  be  good  tidings.  Harriet  Martineau 
declared  in  her  old  age  that  she  had  seen  quite  enough  of  herself, 
and  had  no  wish  to  live  with  herself  for  ever.  And  it  must  be 
clear  that  it  is  the  quality  of  this  life  that  gives  any  value  it  has 
to  the  thought  of  the  future.  If  life  is  scant  and  without 
meaning,  if  the  soul  is  poor,  there  is  nothing  attractive  in  the 
prospect  of  “  going  on  and  never  ceasing  to  be.”  It  is  only  when 
life  is  rich  in  love  and  aspiration  and  present  good,  when  the 
soul  is  aware  of  its  own  unexhausted  wealth,  even  though  it  is 
tragic  grief  that  brings  the  knowledge,  that  we  crave  for 
immortality.  “Is  there  another  life?”  cried  poor  Keats  in  the 
agony  of  his  final  separation  from  his  beloved.  “  There  must 
be ;  we  cannot  be  created  for  this  sort  of  suffering.”  2  And  it  is 
this  enrichment  and  intensification  of  life  that  is  given  in  the 
Christian  experience,  an  intensification  which  makes  death 
incredible  as  the  end  of  all  things.  As  is  well  known,  even  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  true  hope  of  immortality  was  born  of 
experience.  Men  who  found  life  increasing  in  beauty  and  power, 
2  Letters  (Forman)  ccxiv. 
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in  height  and  depth,  through  their  fellowship  with  God,  rebelled 
against  death,  and  could  not  believe  that  God  would  break  the 
promise  implied  in  their  experience.  “  God  will  redeem  my  soul 
from  the  power  of  Sheol;  for  He  shall  receive  me,”  says  the 
Psalmist.  But  the  Christian  experience  is  by  so  much  greater 
than  theirs,  as  it  is  associated  with  a  greater  revelation.  And  it 
is  no  rare  thing,  confined  to  a  few  gifted  spirits.  It  is  a  "  common 
salvation,”  shared  by  a  growing  multitude  of  men  and  women 
redeemed  from  sin  and  futility  by  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  whose  hearts  that  love  is  shed  abroad  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  quickening  experience  that  transforms  life  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  world.  “  He  hath  made  us  priests  and  kings,” 
wrote  John;  such  was  the  height  to  which  it  raised  common 
men  in  the  beginning.  “  All  things  are  yours,”  cried  Paul ;  and 
indeed  Christians  knew  themselves  to  be  the  heirs  of  the  whole 
creation,  “  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Jesus  Christ.” 
There  was  a  new  glory  in  the  sky,  a  new  loveliness  in  the  earth, 
a  new  radiance  in  human  love,  a  new  vitality  in  heart  and  mind 
and  will.  “  I  am  come,”  said  Jesus,  “  that  men  might  have 
life,  and  might  have  it  abundantly.”  And  it  was  this  life  that 
was  experienced,  life  in  its  recreating  energy  claimed  all 
things  as  its  own.  There  is  a  joy  in  living  that  rings  through 
the  New  Testament  like  a  tumult  of  bells.  How  could  death 
touch  such  vitality,  or  dry  up  the  springs  of  it?  How  could 
those  to  whom  life  was  so  great  believe  in  death?  “  I  am 
persuaded  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels  nor  principalities 
nor  powers,  nor  things  present  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height 
nor  depth  nor  any  other  created  thing,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.” 
How  could  they  separate  when  the  love  of  God  was  filling  the 
universe?  The  Christian  Hope  is  begotten  of  a  great  experience 
of  the  wealth  of  life,  for  great  hopes  are  never  bom  of  spiritual 
poverty.  And  this  experience  is  a  living  experience  still,  and  it 
begets  the  same  assurance.  Are  there  not  many  of  us  who  can 
say  what  C.  F.  Andrews  says  of  his  conversion  in  that  most 
beautiful  book,  IF/iof  I  owe  to  Christ,  "  This  that  had  now 
happened  was  no  fantasy  of  the  imagination,  no  dream  to  vanish 
like  mist  in  the  morning  when  we  awaken,  but  a  life-change,  a 
new  spiritual  birth,  with  power  to  overcome  sin  itself,  and 
swallow  up  death  in  victory  ”  ?  ^ 

Nor  is  this  all.  Dr.  Matthews  says  in  his  God  in  Christian 
Thought,  “  Man  is  the  deepest  mystery  of  the  world.  He  alone 
has  the  possibility  of  indefinite  development.”  *  It  is  part  of  the 
great  joy  of  the  Christian  experience  that  it  is  alive  with  a 

3  p.  97. 

^op.  cit.  31. 
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sense  of  a  divine  purpose  which  gives  meaning  to  life.  The 
early  believers  were  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  fatalism,  from 
servitude  to  fortune  and  circumstance,  as  they  were  delivered 
from  the  moral  and  intellectual  anarchy  of  polytheism.  It  has 
been  said  that  “  the  God  of  the  modem  world  is  Luck,”  and  the 
spreading  frenzy  of  gambling  is  a  sign  of  it.  But  Luck  and 
Fate  are  two  sides  of  the  same  thing,  and  the  ancient  world  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  subdued  by  fear  of  a  Fate  that  blindly  settled 
the  destinies  of  men,  a  fate  that  many  believed  was  written  in 
the  stars.  And  it  was  part  of  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
experience  that  it  set  men  free  from  that  nightmare,  because  the 
Gospel  not  only  revealed  God  as  Love,  but  disclosed  a  purpose  in 
life  with  which  they  could  freely  co-operate.  They  were  the 
masters,  not  the  slaves,  of  circumstances,  because  they  could 
subdue  them  to  their  heavenly  calling  and  compel  them  to  work 
together  for  good.  The  circumstances  of  life  were  the  material 
out  of  which  they  wrought  a  type  of  character  new  in  the  world. 
They  had  set  before  them  in  the  Gospel,  as  we  have,  a  new 
ideal  which  they  knew  to  be  the  purpose  of  God  for  men,  and  the 
energy  of  it  was  working  in  them.  “  He  has  granted  unto  us 
His  precious  and  exceeding  great  promises;  that  through  these 
we  may  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,”  wrote  one.  “  He 
has  foreordained  us  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son 
that  He  might  be  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren,”  wrote 
another.  Nothing  less  than  likeness  to  Christ,  as  He  was  and 
is,  is  the  Christian  ideal.  We  are  called  and  consecrated  to  high 
and  lovely  and  eternal  ends  towards  which  we  strive.  Our 
horizon  cannot  possibly  be  bounded  by  time,  for  never  in  the 
world  of  time  can  such  a  goal  be  reached.  If  Immortality  is 
implicit  in  the  Christian  experience,  it  is  necessitated  by  the 
Christian  calling  and  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the  purpose 
of  life.  “  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  a  hope  in  Christ,”  said 
Paul,  “  we  are  of  all  men  most  to  be  pitied.”  Because  in  that 
case  the  Christian  experience  is  a  delusion,  and  none  the  less  a 
delusion  for  having  set  before  men  the  highest  hopes  and  values 
that  ever  haunted  the  human  soul.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
we  are  living  in  so  irrational  a  universe. 

H.  This  for  us  is  beyond  doubt  because,  in  the  second  place. 
The  Christian  Hope  is  secured  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Living 
Lord  and  Saviour. 

I  quoted  the  words  of  Peter,  “  He  hath  begotten  us  again 
unto  a  living  hope  ”  ;  but  he  added  “  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.”  And  Paul  said  that  “  He  was 
declared^  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the 
S  ‘  decisively  declared  ’  (Goodspeed). 
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spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection.”  The  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  guarantee  of  the  Christian  hope,  not  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  evidence  of  survival,  which  is  a  very  mean  and 
inadequate  intepretation  of  it,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the 
demonstration  of  the  eternal  reality  of  the  values  incarnate  in 
Jesus  and  which  have  no  existence  apart  from  personality,  human 
and  divine.  We  sometimes  forget  in  these  days  of  Psychical 
Research  and  Spiritism  that  evidence  of  the  survival  of  Jesus 
would  have  meant  little  or  nothing  to  His  followers.  They  were 
not  modern  sceptics  or  even  ancient  Sadducees.  They  never 
doubted  His  continued  existence  in  the  world  of  spirits,  any  more 
than  they  doubted  their  own  existence  after  death.  What  they 
needed  was  to  have  their  faith  in  Him  restored,  to  be  convinced 
that  they  had  not  been  deceived  when  they  had  believed  Him 
to  be  the  Christ  of  God,  above  all  to  be  assured  that  He  had 
triumphed  in  and  through  the  Cross.  And  it  was  this  and  no 
mere  proof  of  the  survival  of  Jesus  that  was  given  in  the 
Resurrection  and  in  what  followed.  It  was  this  that  made  them 
breathless  with  exultation  when  they  proclaimed  that  their 
crucified  Master  was  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  this 
Gospel  of  the  Resurrection  had  tremendous  implications  which 
became  explicit  later  on  in  the  profound  cosmic  teaching  of  Paul 
and  John.  Peter  had  a  sudden  glimpse  of  this  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost;  for,  when  he  said  that  it  was  not  possible  that  Jesus 
should  be  holden  of  death,  he  was  affirming  not  only  the  glowing 
certainty  of  a  recovered  faith  but  the  conviction,  based  on  the 
Resurrection,  that  the  universe  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
justified  the  faith  of  Jesus,  the  life  He  had  lived  and  the  death 
He  d’ed.  There  is  a  notable  passage  in  the  latest  interpretation 
of  Shakespeare  which  I  will  venture  to  quote  in  this  connection. 
In  The  Essetitial  Shakespeare,  Dr.  Dover  Wilson  says,  “  Lear  is 
like  some  peak  of  anguish,  an  eternal  and  sublime  symbol  of  the 
majesty  of  humanity,  of  the  victory  of  spirit  over  the  worst  that 
fate  can  do  against  it.  The  last  scene  reminds  us,  inevitably,  of 
Calvary.  But  it  is  a  human  Calvary;  there  is  no  resurrection 
to  follow,  not  a  hint  of  a  Father  in  heaven.  And  yet  the  universe 
in  which  Lear  is  possible  cannot  be  wholly  evil,  since  he  is  part 
of  it,  and  Cordeha  is  part  of  it,  and  the  possibility  of  such  souls 
may  even  be  a  clue  to  its  meaning.”  ®  The  reasoning  is  sound, 
though  it  ends  on  a  great  May-be.  But  it  is  on  the  field  of 
history  and  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  that  the  immense  issue 
is  raised  once  for  all,  for  Calvary  was  both  human  and  actual. 
In  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  have  no  “  possibil’ty,”  but  an 
historic  Person,  who,  in  the  range  and  majesty  of  His  humanity, 
was  beyond  the  power  of  even  the  greatest  and  most  creative 
6  op.  cit.  126. 
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imagination  men  have  known  to  conceive.  Those  who  companied 
with  Him  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  so  felt  His  power  that  they 
associated  Him  with  God,  and  when  they  called  Him  “  the 
Christ  ”  they  meant  that  He  was  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  their 
universe.  And  for  twenty  centuries  He  has  drawn  the  souls  of 
men  after  Him,  nor  does  His  power  decrease.  We  can  only 
speak  of  the  mystery  of  His  Person  in  broken  language,  but  this 
we  can  say  of  His  human  life,  that  it  was  what  it  was  by  virtue 
of  His  transcendent  experience  of  God  and  His  obedience  to  the 
divine  will,  the  one  conditioning  the  other.  But  when  we  say 
that  Jesus  always  did  the  will  of  God  we  are  saying  in  religious 
language  that  He  lived  always  according  to  His  insight  into 
Reality,  the  real  nature  of  the  universe  and  the  real  values  of 
life.  The  beauty  and  the  wonder  of  His  life  and  its  inner 
tranquillity  and  joy  came  of  that  insight  and  obedience.  It 
uttered  itself  in  the  music  of  His  speech,  in  the  loveliness  of  His 
deeds.  All  His  teaching  was  bom  of  it.  All  His  activities 
proceeded  from  it.  “  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself  but 
what  He  seeth  the  Father  doing,”  He  said.  The  whole  life  of 
Jesus  was  a  surrender  to  His  vision  of  God,  and  His  surrender 
was  so  complete  that  in  Him,  and  in  Him  alone,  vision  and  life 
were  one.  And  that  vision,  that  insight,  brought  Him  to  the 
Cross;  not  merely  because  the  obdurate  hearts  of  men  rejected 
Him  as  they  have  rejected  others,  but  because  the  Cross  was  in 
the  Vision.  He  died  because  His  vision  of  Reality,  of  the 
Ultimate  Truth,  was  a  vision  of  redemptive  Love,  a  Love  with 
which  He  identified  Himself  even  to  the  pouring  out  of  His  soul 
in  death.  He  died  and  was  buried,  and  “  on  His  grave  with 
shining  eyes,  the  Syrian  stars  look  down.” 

Is  Jesus  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  universe,  the  universe 
that  was  silent  while  He  agonised  on  the  Cross,  the  universe 
through  which  there  rang  that  dreadful  cry  of  forsakenness? 
“  The  voice  of  utter  despair  is  ever  the  same,”  writes  Middleton 
Murry,  “  The  cry  ‘  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
Me?’  has  been  wrung  from  human  lips  many  times  in  human 
history,  but  never  till  then,  and  never  again,  from  the  lips  of 
such  a  man.”  ^  That  is  why  the  immense  issue  is  raised  at 
Calvary  as  nowhere  else.  And  if,  with  a  silent  heaven  above  and 
a  mocking  earth  below,  Jesus,  with  His  last  breath,  reaffirmed 
His  faith,  all  the  more  are  earth  and  heaven  brought  to  judgement 
at  Calvary.  If  that  were  indeed  the  end,  if  the  greatest  of  all, 
the  most  sure  of  God  and  the  most  obedient,  has  gone  down  into 
the  dust  and  the  silence  for  ever,  what  is  there  left  for  men  but 
bewilderment  and  despair?  As  the  profoundest  of  the  Russians 
wrote,  “  If  that  is  so  .  .  .  then  all  the  planet  is  a  lie,  and  rests 
7  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  309. 
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on  a  lie  and  on  mockery.”  ®  And  as  a  greater  than  he  said  long 
before,  “If  Christ  be  not  raised,  then  is  our  faith  vain.” 

But  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  fact  of  history  and 
experience,  and  earth  “  bears  as  chief  treasure  one  forsaken 
grave.”  The  Resurrection  is  the  vindication  of  the  insight  and 
obedience  of  Jesus;  and  it  means  not  simply  that  He  continues 
to  exist  but  that,  being  what  He  was  through  that  perfect 
surrender.  He  broke  through  death  into  life  limitless  in  power 
and  glory.  And  we  who  believe  in  Him  and  who  follow  Him 
know  beyond  a  peradventure  that  death  has  no  dominion  over 
such  life  as  His,  but  rather  that  it  rises  through  death  to 
resurrection,  that  resurrection  to  which,  with  the  apostle,  we 
also  would  attain.®  For  it  is  “  resurrection,”  which  is  not  of  the 
flesh  and  is  more  than  a  meagre  survival,  but  is  life  triumphing 
through  death  unto  fullness  of  personality,  that  is  the  Christian 
Hope.  And  the  way  of  Jesus  is  the  way  of  Life.  We  are 
living  not  only  in  a  rational  universe,  but  in  a  spiritual,  where 
spiritual  values  are  ultimate,  and  the  life  which  enshrines  them 
mounts  from  glory  unto  glory;  for  it  is  the  eternal  life,  the  life 
of  God  in  man.  And  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  dead  but  who  is 
alive  for  evermore,  is  the  source  of  our  experience  and  the 
foundation  of  our  hope. 

And  He  is  that  in  no  mere  external  and  evidential  sense. 
“  Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also,”  He  is  reported  as  saying. 
The  words  are  intensive  and  qualitative,  and  it  is  because  He 
lives  that  we  live  now  and  shall  live.  The  radiant  energy  of  His 
life,  over  which  death  could  have  no  dominion,  is  the  power  that 
reproduces  itself  in  us.  Do  you  remember  the  lines  that  come 
near  the  end  of  Browning’s  Death  in  the  Desertl 

See  if,  for  every  finger  of  thy  hands, 

There  be  not  found,  that  day  the  world  shall  end. 

Hundreds  of  souls,  each  holding  by  Christ’s  word 
That  He  will  grow  incorporate  with  all. 

With  me  as  Pamphylax,  with  him  as  John, 

Groom  for  each  bride! 

It  is  “  Christ  in  us  who  is  the  hope  of  glory.”  The  Christian 
life  is  a  supernatural  life  inasmuch  as  it  springs  from  and  is 
nourished  by  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  dwells  within  us.  And  for 
this  reason,  and  here  and  now,  it  is  the  life  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  which  men  enter  as  into  the  “  brave,  new  world  ”  of  children. 
That  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  or  rather,  as  Christ  said,  it  is 
not  from  this  world.  It  is  from  above,  and  it  comes  into  this 
world,  out  of  the  eternal  into  time,  through  them  in  whom  Christ 
lives.  And  yet  though  its  light  may  illumine  the  world  and  its 

i  Dostoevsky — The  Possessed,  pp.  582-3. 

®cf.  Philip,  iii.  11,  Luke  xx.  35. 
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powers  transform  society,  it  can  never  fully  come  here.  What¬ 
ever  peace  and  blessing  may  fill  the  earth  at  some  far  distant 
date  there  will  still  be  sorrow  and  death  to  eclipse  its  joy.  Not 
here  in  a  world  that  is  passing  away  can  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God  be  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  which  cannot  be  shaken  be 
established  for  ever.  For  what  is  that  kingdom,  in  its  eternal 
reality,  but  the  perfect  and  unbroken  fellowship  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  God  with  Him  and,  through  Him,  with  one  another? 
It  is  the  divine  Harmony,  the  Goal  of  all  creation,  the  everlasting 
joy  of  God  in  beings  He  has  made  for  Himself  and  whom  He 
has  drawn  into  the  great  Communion.  We  but  taste  the  powers 
of  it  in  this  present  world,  and  most  imperfectly  do  we  realise 
it  in  our  lives.  But  in  so  far  as  we  are  one  with  Christ,  and 
the  love  that  God  is  moves  in  our  hearts,  bringing  us  into  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Him  and  with  one  another,  we  are  of  and  in  the 
kingdom.  Love  is  of  its  essence,  but  the  perfect  love  is  yet  to  be. 
But  it  is  in  the  fellowship  of  the  kingdom  that  we  have  the  best 
assurance  of  reunion  with  our  beloved  and  blessed  dead.  Walter 
Lippmann,  in  his  brilliant  book,  A  Preface  to  Morals,  says  wisely 
of  marriage,  “The  emotion  of  love  is  not  self-sustaining;  it 
endures  only  when  the  lovers  love  many  things  together  and  not 
merely  one  another.  It  is  this  understanding  that  love  cannot  be 
successfully  isolated  from  the  business  of  living  which  is  the 
enduring  wisdom  of  the  institution  of  marriage.”  It  is  also 
the  enduring  wisdom  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  what 
stronger  ground  of  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  human  love 
can  Christians  have  than  this,  that  it  has  grown  to  a  pure  and 
hallowed  beauty  in  the  life  and  fellowship  of  that  kingdom? 
Nothing  that  is  of  the  kingdom  can  perish  or  lose  aught  of  its 
preciousness. 

I  have  written  of  the  grounds  and  nature  of  Christian  Hope, 
and  have  indulged  in  no  speculations.  It  is  a  hope  centred  wholly 
on  Christ.  Of  its  greatness  no  man  can  speak  worthily.  Of  its 
splendour  no  man  can  speak  at  all.  Before  its  blinding  glory 
even  an  apostle  lowered  his  eyes : 

Beloved,  now  are  we  the  children  of  God,  and  it  is  not  yet 
made  manifest  what  we  shall  be.  We  know  that  if  He  shall  be 
manifested  we  shall  be  like  Him;  for  we  shall  see  Him  even  as 
He  is.  And  every  one  that  hath  this  hope  set  on  Him  purifieth 
himself,  even  as  He  is  pure. 

B.  G.  COLLINS. 

10  op.  cit.  308. 


The  Exhilaration  of  Pentecost. 

Luke  says  that  at  Pentecost  some  spectators  said :  “  These 
men  are  full  of  new  wine.”  It  is  an  illuminating  word. 
Many  a  true  thing  is  spoken  in  jest  or  mockery.  At  times  it  is  a 
far  truer  word  than  the  speaker  knows.  The  foes  of  our  Lord 
bear  valuable  witness  to  Him  when  they  say  in  bitter  scorn  that 
He  receives  sinners  and  eats  with  them,  that  He  has  saved  others, 
but  cannot  save  Himself.  “  Master,  we  know  that  you  are  true 
and  teach  God’s  way  in  truth  and  that  no  fear  of  man  misleads 
you,  for  you  are  not  biased  by  men’s  wealth  or  rank.”  That,  of 
course,  was  flattery,  but  even  flattery  must  needs  bear  some 
resemblance  to  truth  or  it  would  be  futile.  So  the  Pharisees 
witnessed  to  Christ’s  fearless  sincerity.  Quite  a  good  sermon 
could  be  made  upon  “  The  Gospel  according  to  Christ’s  Foes.” 
They  tell  us  much  about  Him.  And  the  words  of  the  mockers  on 
the  first  Whit  Sunday  give  us  in  like  manner  some  clearer  idea 
of  what  happened  on  that  day.  Devout  men  were  there,  as  we 
read  in  Acts  ii.  5,  men  like  Simeon  waiting  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel.  But  these  others  accused  the  apostolic  company  of 
being  drunk.  When  Paul  preached  at  Athens  some  mocked,  as 
Luke  tells  us,  but  he  uses  a  stronger  word  here.  These  men 
were  not  indulging  in  any  light,  good-tempered  banter.  They 
were  using  the  language  of  scorn. 

But  something  gave  rise  to  the  jeer  and  made  it  possible. 
The  words  of  the  enemy  are  revealing.  There  was  excitement  in 
that  company  of  disciples  of  Chri,st,  there  was  talking,  emotion, 
rapture,  ecstasy.  They  were  like  Paul  on  that  day  of  which  he 
said  he  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body.  He,  writing  to  men  tempted  to  indulge  in  strong  drink, 
said.  “  Don’t  get  drunk  with  wine,  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,” 
as  who  should  say,  “  There  is  a  nobler,  finer  exhilaration.”  And 
that  was  what  came  to  the  disciples  at  Pentecost,  joy  unspeakable, 
joy  that  stirred  their  souls  to  the  very  depths.  They  were 
hilarious  with  it.  What  else  but  wine  too  freely  drunk  could 
make  them  the  stirred,  excited  men  that  they  appeared  to  be? 
We  take  note  of  the  fact  to  which  the  scomers  witness  and 
proceed  to  ask  what  was  the  real  cause  of  that  joyous  excitement. 

Remember  how  awful  the  Cross  had  been  to  those  men. 
Peter  found  the  very  mention  of  it  so  unendurable  that  he  rebuked 
his  Lord  for  foretelling  it.  Rome  disdained  to  crucify  her 
citizens.  She  reserved  the  cross  for  the  vilest  of  her  alien 
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subjects,  for  the  very  scum  of  her  populace.  To  the  Jew,  a  man 
who  was  hanged  was  accursed  of  God  by  the  very  fact.  That 
Jesus  should  suffer  that  fate — the  holiest  of  the  holy,  so  entirely 
innocent,  the  one  flawless  man,  as  they  knew — it  was  intolerable 
even  to  think  of  it !  Jewish  men  told  the  disciples,  no  doubt, 
that  the  Crucified  could  not  have  been  God’s  Messiah,  for  God 
would  never  have  allowed  Him  to  be  hanged  on  a  gallows.  That 
was  unthinkable.  As  we  know  by  many  a  proof,  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  worked  slowly,  and  even  after  Easter  it  was  probably 
still  a  poser  for  them  when  men  put  the  taunting  question  :  "  If 
your  teacher  was  the  Messiah,  why  was  He  crucified  ?  ”  A  Paul 
with  master  mind  was  needed  for  that  question,  and  he  was  not 
yet  of  their  fellowship.  But  they  kept  together,  they  awaited 
fuller  light,  they  prayed,  and  we  may  be  sure  they  did  some  hard 
thinking.  Light  broke.  Peter  stood  up  at  Pentecost  and  said 
that  that  death  on  the  cross  was  an  act  of  men  for  which  they 
needed  to  repent,  but  nevertheless,  it  happened  in  accordance 
with  a  divine  purpose.  It  was  a  great  word  of  insight.  Peter 
said  not  a  word  about  that  Cross  as  Atonement  or  Propitiation. 
Probably  he  had  not  as  yet  seen  that  as  he  did  later.  But  what 
he  did  see  was  great.  Man  was  responsible  for  that  most  awful 
deed  of  wickedness — the  crucifying  of  God’s  Christ.  But  God  ' 
did  not  intervene.  He  did  not  send  twelve  legions  of  angels  to 
rescue  His  Messiah.  He  had  sovereign  purposes  of  wisdom 
and  grace  which  were  to  be  served  by  that  death.  “  What  shall  I 
cry?”  says  the  servant  of  God  in  Isaiah  xl.,  when  he  is 
commissioned  to  preach.  “  All  flesh  is  grass  .  .  .  because  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it.”  There  is  a  great  truth  in  those 
words.  God  gives  and  God  takes  away.  Birth  is  His  will  and 
so  is  death.  He  enriches  and  He  impoverishes.  He  does  it, 
not  a  hard,  remorseless  fate,  not  chance,  not  ill-luck.  One  of 
our  own  Chinese  missionaries  said  at  the  end  of  his  career  to 
his  daughter,  “  Death  must  be  a  good  thing  for  us  or  God  would 
not  call  us  to  pass  through  it.”  That  is  the  truth  which  Peter 
and  the  rest  of  the  disciples  had  got  hold  of.  God  was  working 
out  His  own  purposes  of  infinite  grace  and  wisdom  through  that 
staggering  event,  the  crucifixion  of  His  Son.  He  was  achieving 
His  high  ends  even  by  means  of  the  act  of  wicked  men. 

Turn  to  our  own  experience.  The  mind  slowly  reacts  to  a 
great  grief.  At  first  it  bewilders  and  stuns  the  soul.  It  seems  to 
be  the  end  of  all  things.  One  loses  the  wish  to  go  on.  One 
understands  Elijah  when  he  said,  ”  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life, 
for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.”  Then,  if  one  is  a  man 
of  faith  in  God.  comes  the  recollection  that  he  has  a  Lord,  and 
it  is  a  steadying  force,  as  R.  W.  Dale  found  at  such  a  crisis. 
You  have  a  Master,  you  are  in  His  hands  and  you  must  gird 
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yourself  to  do  His  will  and  to  bear  it.  But  it  is  a  blessed  thing 
when  there  breaks  upon  the  soul  that  is  tried  almost  beyond 
human  endurance  the  certainty  that  the  Father,  whose  love  is 
perfect,  deliberately  lets  it  have  that  educative  agony,  that  life  is 
no  confusion,  but  an  order  directed  to  high  ends  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  for  the  race.  That  gives  one  something  infinitely 
more  enriching  than  “  Islam  ”  can  ever  create.  God  reigns.  He 
will  not  be  defeated.  He  means  to  make  us  better,  richer, 
stronger  men  by  means  of  all  experiences  that  try  and  disappoint 
and  make  pain.  If  we  will  be  loyal  the  end  will  be  blessed  beyond 
all  telling. 

Ye  humble  souls  that  seek  the  Lord, 

Chase  all  your  fears  away, 

And  bow  with  pleasure  down  to  see 
The  place  where  Jesus  lay. 

So  Philip  Doddridge  wrote,  but  one  word  in  it  did  not  content 
Wesley,  so  he  edited  the  hymn,  reading,  “  And  bow  with  rapture 
down  to  see.”  Rapture !  That  is  what  came  at  Pentecost,  as  it 
does  still  when  that  truth  grips  us;  God  is  working  out  His 
purpose  in  our  lives,  the  purpose  of  the  perfect  Wisdom  and 
Love. 

Now  Pentecost  is,  of  course,  a  many-sided  thing,  and  no 
complete  account  of  it  is  aimed  at  here.  But  what  is  suggested 
is  that  the  beating  heart  of  it  was  the  breaking  in  upon  the  souls 
of  these  first  Christians  of  the  fact  that  God  was  over-ruling  the 
wicked  deed  of  men  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  own  great  ends, 
which  fact  is  the  symbol  of  so  much  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
nations.  For  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  Spirit  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  religion.  The 
Holy  Ghost,  said  our  Lord,  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth,  and 
what  came  at  Pentecost  was  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise. 
Pentecost  was  like  Wesley’s  great  day  when  he  said,  “  I  felt  my 
heart  strangely  warmed,”  and  it  was  that  because  again,  as  in 
Wesley’s  case,  it  was  a  great  illumination  of  the  understanding. 

'  Jesus,  I  am  restinf?,  resting 

On  the  joy  of  what  Thou  art; 

I  am  finding  out  the  greatness 
Of  Thy  loving  heart. 

To  be  finding  out  His  greatness  and  to  know  Him  as  the 
image  of  the  Father — that  makes  rapture  always  as  it  did  at 
Pentecost. 

H.  J.  WICKS. 


Sir  Walter  Scott. 

IN  the  summer  of  last  year  I  went  again  to  Abbotsford,  and  for 
a  week  roamed  about  on  the  Scottish  borders  where  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  for  all  time  left  his  impressions.  It  was  years 
since  I  had  made  the  pilgrimage  before,  and  I  wondered  how  it 
would  all  strike  me  now.  But  I  need  hardly  have  wondered. 
The  old  glamour,  the  old  thrill,  was  still  there,  and  Sir  Walter 
remains  one  of  the  idols  at  whose  shrine  I  unceasingly  worship. 

He  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  man  of  letters  that  Scotland 
has  produced,  and  John  Buchan  would  add,  the  greatest  man, 
"  because  the  most  representative.” 

From  many  points  of  view  his  worth  may  be  assessed.  As 
a  poet,  though  he  can  hardly  be  put  in  the  highest  rank,  he  is 
not  by  any  means  to  be  despised,  and  his  typical  verse  has  a 
vigour  and  a  sincerity  that  hold  the  mind  and  quicken  the  pulse. 
As  an  historian  he  is  less  widely  known,  and  he  cannot  be  called 
“  scholarly,”  but  his  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  are  still  as  good  an 
introduction  to  the  romantic  glamour  of  Scottish  history  as  one 
will  get  anywhere.  As  a  novelist  he  stands  undoubtedly  among 
the  greatest,  and  in  some  respects  his  work  has  never  been 
surpassed:  though  the  finest  part  of  it,  namely,  his  delineation 
of  Scottish  peasant  life  must,  because  of  the  dialect,  make  him 
to  some  extent  “  caviare  to  the  general.” 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  a  man  that  Scott  holds  his  place  in  the 
affection  of  his  admirers.  He  has  been  described  with  loving 
faithfulness  by  Lockhart,  his  son-in-law,  in  one  of  the  greatest 
biographies  in  literature.  “  All  other  books  on  Scott  are  but  its 
satellites,”  says  Andrew  Lang,  “  and  their  glory,  be  it  brighter 
or  fainter,  is  a  borrowed  radiance.”  In  Lockhart,  Scott  has  been 
painted  for  all  time,  “  warts  and  all,”  and  we  know  him  to  the 
centre  as  we  know  few  men  in  history. 

But  how  triumphantly  Scott  emerges  from  under  the  light 
that  is  thrown  upon  him !  He  was  not  a  plaster  saint  by  any 
means ;  his  feelings  were  strong ;  sometimes  he  swore,  and  some¬ 
times  he  drank  rather  more  than  was  good  for  him;  also  there 
was  in  him  a  fondness  for  social  distinction  that  seems  rather 
odd  in  one  who  was,  generally  speaking,  so  forthright  and  robust. 
But,  admit  all  that  his  fiercest  detractors  can  say,  what  a  splendid, 
generous-hearted,  truly  heroic  man  he  was !  “No  affectation, 
no  fantasticality  or  distortion  dwelt  in  him,”  says  Carlyle,  “  no 
shadow  of  cant.  Nay,  withal  was  he  not  a  right  brave  and 
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strong  man  according  to  his  kind?  Healthy  in  body,  healthy  in 
soul — no  sounder  piece  of  British  manhood  was  put  together  in 
that  eighteenth  century  of  time.”  “  All  who  knew  him  intimately 
loved  him,”  said  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  “  nay,  many  of 
them  almost  worshipped  him.  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  knew 
whom  no  man,  either  poor  or  rich,  held  at  ill-will.”  “  Drunk 
or  sober,”  said  another,  “  he  was  aye  the  gentleman.”  “  He 
spoke  to  all  as  if  he  was  their  blood-relation,”  and  there  is  a 
typical  story  of  a  poor  tailor  on  his  estate  whom  Scott  went  to 
see  when  he  lay  dying.  “  When  he  heard  the  laird’s  voice, 
eagerly  and  wistfully  the  dying  man  sat  up,  and  with  his  closing 
breath  gasped  out,  ‘  The  Lord  bless  and  reward  you.’  ”  No  one 
was  ever  more  deeply  loved,  and  the  reason  lay  in  his  manly 
honesty  and  sincerity.  Even  Byron,  whose  experience  had  made 
him  cynical  and  distrustful,  declared  that  Scott  was  “  nearly  as 
thorough  a  good  man  as  can  be,”  and  to  all  time  Scott  stands 
surrounded  by  friends  who  delight  in  his  companionship  and 
love  to  listen  to  his  speech. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  religion,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  was  the  mainspring  of  all  Scott’s  life. 
He  was  a  devout  Christian,  and,  without  any  hysterics,  he  once 
declared  himself  ready  to  give  his  life  for  his  faith.  In  the 
supreme  moments  of  his  life  it  was  to  his  Saviour  that  he  turned. 
In  1819  he  thought  himself  to  be  dying,  and  calling  his  children 
about  his  bed  “  he  took  leave  of  them  with  solemn  tenderness. 

‘  For  myself,’  he  said,  ‘  I  am  unconscious  of  ever  having  done 
any  man  an  injury  or  omitting  any  fair  opportunity  of  doing 
any  man  a  benefit.  I  well  know  that  no  human  life  can  appear 
otherwise  than  weak  and  filthy  in  the  eyes  of  God,  but  I  rely  on 
the  merits  and  intercessions  of  the  Redeemer.’  He  then  laid  his 
hands  on  their  heads  and  said,  ‘  God  bless  you.  Live  so  that  you 
may  all  hope  to  meet  each  other  in  a  better  place  hereafter.  And 
now  leave  me  that  I  may  turn  my  face  to  the  wall.’  ”  As  he  lay 
on  his  deathbed  fifteen  years  later,  in  his  half-conscious  moments 
he  was  heard  to  repeat  the  Stabat  Mater,  texts  of  Scripture  and 
verses  of  the  Scottish  Psalms.  Four  days  before  he  died  he 
woke  to  consciousness  again,  and  in  his  last  charge  to  Lockhart 
he  said,  “  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you.  My  dear, 
be  a  good  man — be  virtuous — be  religious — be  a  good  man. 
Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when  you  come  to  lie 
here.”  It  was  in  that  faith  that  Scott  passed  the  whole  of  his  life. 

So  far  as  the  forms  of  religion  were  concerned,  his 
sympathies  were  Episcopalian.  He  did  not  often  attend  public 
worship,  but  regularly  he  conducted  devotions  for  his  household, 
and  it  was  the  English  prayer-book  that  he  used.  At  Abbotsford 
it  was  his  custom,  after  dinner,  to  walk  to  the  bowling-green 
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so  that  he  might  listen  to  the  evening  worship  of  Peter 
Mathieson,  his  coachman,  and  no  one  that  knew  him  ever 
doubted  the  deep  piety  that  was  the  foundation  of  his  character. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  his  work  he  was  unfair  to  the 
“  beastly  Covenanters,”  as  he  once  described  them  to  Southey. 
“  You  can  hardly  conceive,”  he  says,  “  the  perfidy,  cruelty,  and 
stupidity  of  these  people,  according  to  the  accounts  of  themselves 
they  have  preserved.”  Borrow,  in  his  appendix  to  The  Romany 
Rye,  has  suggested  that  this  was  due  to  “  Charlie-o’er-the- 
waterism,”  and  a  sneaking  fondness  for  the  mumbo-jumbo  of 
Rome.  But  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous.  John  Buchan, 
who  has  himself  worked  over  the  period,  claims  that  Scott  does 
“  ample  justice  to  the  best  in  the  Covenant  and  does  not 
exaggerate  the  worst,”  and,  if  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  half-hearted  fanaticism,  he  shows  again  and  again 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  simple,  pure,  honest  faith  in  Christ. 
No  one  in  the  whole  realm  of  fiction,  it  is  safe  to  say,  had  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  essentials  of  true  religion,  and  no  one  has 
done  more  by  his  work  to  commend  them.  Search  his  works 
where  you  will,  you  will  find  nothing  that  even  the  most  fastidious 
need  blush  for.  Scott  had  no  interest  in  the  perverted  dis¬ 
coveries  of  pathological  psychology.  In  him  there  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  sanity,  and,  while  he  tried  to  see  life  fearlessly,  he  tried 
also  to  “  see  it  steadily  and  see  it  whole.”  He  was  himself,  by 
inclination  and  temperament,  wholesome  and  balanced  and  good; 
and  his  novels  are  the  mirror  of  his  mind. 

Nothing  has  been  said  on  the  question  of  his  bankruptcy. 
The  more  one  reads  the  story,  the  more  incredible  it  sounds. 
That  Scott,  so  essentially  shrewd  and  sensible,  should  have  got 
his  affairs  into  such  a  hopeless  tangle  is  something  that  is 
beyond  our  understanding.  But  once  the  crash  had  come  and  the 
blow  had  fallen,  how  nobly  and  heroically  he  gave  his  life  to 
redeem  his  honour !  Nothing  was  liker  Scott  than  his  resolve 
to  take  the  whole  responsibility  upon  himself,  and  the  wonderful 
fight  he  made  is  one  of  the  epics  of  literature. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  Scott  is  one  of  the  noblest  men  that 
ever  lived,  and  Mark  Antony’s  eulogy  on  Brutus  may  well  be 
applied  to  him. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  made  up  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  "This  was  a  man." 

HENRY  COOK. 
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The  University  of  Shanghai. 

The  institution  described  in  the  following  article  by  Dr. 

H.  C.  E.  Liu  has  a  special  interest  for  Baptists,  since  it 
was  founded,  and  is  still  supported  and,  in  a  measure,  controlled, 
by  our  American  brethren.  There  are,  in  Shanghai,  two  Christian 
universities,  that  of  which  Dr.  Liu  is  now  President,  and  St. 
John’s,  which  was  started  by  the  American  Episcopal  Church. 
The  former  is  much  the  more  liberal,  both  in  its  religious  views 
and  in  its  policy  of  registration  with  the  Chinese  Government. 
The  United  Committee  for  Christian  Universities  of  China,  which 
has  headquarters  at  Edinburgh  House,  reports  that  both 
institutions  are  full  to  capacity,  and  that  the  University  of 
Shanghai  seems  likely  to  develop  still  further  in  the  near  future. 
Its  growth  has  been  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  Christian  Colleges.  Up  to  1931  some  450  students  had 
graduated  and  fifty-eight  per  cent,  are  reported  to  be  in  definitely 
Christian  work.  In  one  of  the  missions  which  support  the 
University,  large  use  is  being  made  of  graduates  in  pastorates, 
hospitals,  etc.,  with  most  promising  results. 

There  may  be  some  surprise  at  the  inclusion  in  the 
curriculum  of  a  course  in  Music  Appreciation,  but  in  this  age 
when  the  gramophone  and  saxophone  have  reached  China,  an 
attempt  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  Chinese  and  Western  music 
is  to  be  welcomed,  particularly  when  there  is  emphasis  on  the 
best  that  we  have  produced  rather  than  the  most  popular. 

Dr.  Liu  is  well  known  in  Baptist  World  Alliance  work. 

E.  A.  PAYNE. 

The  University  of  Shanghai  was  founded  in  1906  by  the 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  and  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  It  was 
originally  known  as  Shanghai  Baptist  College  and  Seminary. 
Dr.  R.  T.  Bryan  was  the  first  President  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  and  the  late  Dr.  J.  T.  Proctor  was  the  first  President 
of  the  College.  After  the  College  and  the  Seminary  had  been 
combined.  Dr.  F.  J.  White  was  elected  President.  Under  his 
careful  guidance  the  institution  enjoyed  a  phenomenal  growth. 
In  1928  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  was  re¬ 
organised;  Dr.  Herman  C.  E.  Liu  was  elected  the  first  Chinese 
President,  and  Mr.  T.  K.  Van  the  first  Chinese  Dean.  In  1929 
the  institution  was  registered  with  the  Ministry  of  Education  of 
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the  National  Government;  and  in  1931,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Founders  in  America,  the  name  was  changed  from 
“  Shanghai  College,”  to  “  The  University  of  Shanghai.”  The 
institution  is  now  among  the  foremost  in  faculty,  student  body, 
and  equipment. 

Campus  and  Buildings.  About  six  miles  from  the  down¬ 
town  district  of  Shanghai,  on  a  campus  of  sixty  acres  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Whangpoo  River,  in  sight  of  ships  of  all  nations 
which  pass  by  daily,  stand  the  stately  buildings  of  the  University. 
There  are  twelve  large  buildings  and  about  thirty  smaller  ones, 
such  as  faculty  residences,  dining-halls,  and  dispensary,  and  the 
electric  power  plant.  The  total  cost  of  the  plant  is  about 
$2,000,000.  Most  of  this  was  provided  from  America,  but  in 
recent  years  the  Chinese  themselves  have  made  considerable 
contributions  towards  the  various  extensions. 

Student  Body.  In  the  last  term  of  1931  there  were  about  570 
students  in  the  college,  430  in  the  middle  school,  and  ninety-five  in 
the  elementary  school  and  kindergarten.  On  account  of  the  local 
situation,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  military  headquarters 
and  aeroplane  base  adjoined  the  campus,  it  was  impossible  to 
open  school  on  the  campus  for  the  Spring  term,  1932,  so  classes 
for  the  college  and  middle-school  students  were  offered  in  the 
downtown  district,  with  more  than  half  the  normal  enrolment. 
The  students  come  not  only  from  the  provinces  of  China  proper, 
but  also  from  Singapore,  Java,  Burma,  Borneo,  Honolulu, 
Australia,  and  Korea.  The  University  is  thus  a  melting  pot  for 
the  Chinese  from  many  distant  parts  of  the  world.  In  1931  95 
per  cent,  of  the  college  faculty  and  43  per  cent,  of  the  students 
were  Christians,  unusually  large  percentages  for  such  an 
institution.  More  than  thirty  Fellowship  Groups,  or  Bible 
Classes,  were  held,  and  during  the  year  twenty  persons  were 
baptised. 

Co-education  was  started  in  1920,  the  University  of 
Shanghai  being  the  first  institution  in  China  to  open  its  doors  on 
equal  terms  to  women  and  men.  In  1931  there  were  170  women 
students  enrolled.  It  seems  they  have  a  serious  attitude  toward 
their  work,  ranking  well  with  the  men.  On  Honours’  Day,  1931, 
we  found  that  half  of  the  highest  honour  and  high  honour 
students  were  girls.  They  take  their  full  share  in  all  student 
activities,  including  games.  The  number  of  women  students  who 
can  be  admitted  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  dormitory.  A  new 
building,  a  dining-hall  and  gymnasium  for  women,  has  been 
erected,  which  provides  more  space  for  the  women  students.  The 
funds  for  this  were  supplied  by  the  Baptist  women  of  America. 
We  feel  that  co-education,  while  still  young  in  China,  has  passed 
out  of  the  experimental  stage.  The  young  women  have  borne 
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themselves  with  such  dignity  and  charm  that  they  have  won  for 
themselves  the  admiration  of  the  faculty  and  of  many  friends 
who  have  visited  on  the  campus. 

Curriculum.  The  University  includes  the  following  divi¬ 
sions  of  work :  post-graduate  work,  the  College,  the  Senior 
Middle  School,  the  Junior  Middle  School,  the  Elementary  School, 
and  the  Kindergarten,  besides  the  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
Yangtzepoo  Social  Centre.  The  University  endeavours  to  fit 
students  for  life.  Therefore,  most  courses  of  study  are  arranged 
in  vocational  and  pre-vocational  groups.  At  present  it  is 
organised  into  five  groups  of  courses ; 

Education.  The  education  group  offers  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses,  training  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
principals  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  China.  It  has 
well-conducted  Middle  Schools  and  Elementary  School  and 
Kindergarten  for  demonstration  and  practice  work. 

Social  Sciences.  The  group  of  Social  Sciences  includes  the 
Sociology  Department,  and  the  History  and  Political  Science 
department. 

The  present  development  of  the  Sociology  department  is  the 
result  of  the  belief  of  the  American  founders  of  the  institution 
that  the  field  of  social  life  should  be  a  central  part  of  the  work 
of  the  college.  The  understanding  of  Chinese  society  and  its 
problems  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  building  of  a  new 
China,  and  Shanghai  is  a  good  field  for  study  of  social  and 
industrial  development. 

The  work  in  Political  Science  and  History  has  received 
increased  emphasis  since  the  year  1919,  which  marked  a  turning 
point  in  popular  interest  and  participation  in  politics  in  China. 
This  interest  has  been  reflected  in  the  large  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  students  taking  courses  in  government  and  history. 
A  club  has  been  organised  to  study  international  problems. 

Natural  Sciences.  The  University  has  strong  Science  depart¬ 
ments,  which  are  housed  in  a  large,  well-furnished  building. 

In  the  Biology  Department  may  be  found  well-organised 
laboratories  for  students  to  do  practical  work  in  observing  life’s 
processes,  under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  has  six  laboratories,  which 
are  provided  with  gas,  electricity,  compressed  air,  and  running^ 
water.  The  department  prepares  students  to  meet  the  great  need 
of  China  in  general  chemistry,  industrial  chemistry,  science 
teacher  training,  and  pre-medical  training. 

The  Physics  Department  is  well  equipped  to  train  students 
who  wish  to  specialise  in  different  branches  of  physical  science, 
in  preparation  for  engineering  or  medical  courses,  or  for  science 
teaching  in  middle  schools. 
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Commerce.  The  University  has  a  department  of  Business 
Administration  in  the  College.  It  also  conducts  a  Downtown 
School  of  Commerce  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  This  school  was 
opened  for  the  first  time  last  March,  amid  the  sound  of  firing 
between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  forces,  and  offers  classes  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  evening  for  those  who  work  during  the 
day.  It  has  an  enrolment  of  217  students,  and  over  thirty 
prominent  specialists  are  serving  on  its  faculty.  The  leaders  of 
the  Chinese  community  have  taken  keen  interest  in  the  school 
and  supported  it  generously. 

The  urgent  need  of  the  school  at  present  is  for  library 
facilities,  not  only  for  its  students  and  teachers,  but  also  for  the 
business  leaders  of  the  community.  The  Economic  Society  of 
China  and  the  Foreign  Trade  Association  of  China  are  co¬ 
operating  with  the  school  to  build  up  such  a  library,  $10,000 
having  been  promised  by  the  Economic  Society.  The  China 
Committee  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
affiliated  its  library  with  the  library  of  the  school. 

Languages,  Literature,  and  Music.  This  includes  instruction 
in  Chinese,  English,  Japanese,  German,  and  French. 

A  special  effort  is  made  in  the  Chinese  department  to  train 
the  students  to  appreciate  modem  literature  and  to  write  modern 
essays  with  ease.  The  staff  is  composed  of  men  who  are  eminent 
in  their  profession. 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  English  is  to  enable  the  students 
to  read,  write,  and  converse  in  English,  using  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  found  in  the  best  magazines,  newspapers,  and  books. 

A  course  in  Music  Appreciation  is  required  of  all  freshmen, 
and  elective  courses  are  offered  in  piano,  organ,  and  singing. 
The  glee  clubs  and  the  orchestra  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  University. 

Theological  Seminary.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Seminary, 
which  is  now  affiliated  to  the  University,  but  not  registered  with 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  to  train  ministers,  Bible  teachers, 
Sunday  School  workers,  etc.  More  than 'thirty  students  have 
graduated  from  the  Seminary,  and  most  of  them  are  filling 
responsible  positions  in  Christian  work,  many  of  them  leaders  in 
Chinese  Baptist  Churches. 

Yangtzepoo  Social  Centre  was  founded  in  1917  in  the 
heart  of  the  largest  industrial  community  in  China.  It  is  used  as 
a  laboratory  for  the  departments  of  Sociology,  Education,  and 
Religion,  and  gives  the  college  students  opportunities  to  obtain 
practical  experiences  and  first-hand  observation  in  social 
investigation,  community  organisation,  and  research  work.  The 
main  activities  of  the  Centre  are  educational,  social,  religious. 
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and  lecreational.  Normally  there  are  about  850  pupils  in  the 
day  and  night  schools  for  labourers.  Recently  a  nursery  school 
was  started  for  the  children  of  the  factory  workers.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Child  Welfare  Association  of  China, 
the  Centre  is  providing  a  clinic  for  the  poor  children  in  the 
district.  During  the  recent  troubles  in  Shanghai  it  had  to  be 
closed  for  a  time,  but  was  re-opened  on  March  15th. 

Library.  The  library,  which  was  built  with  funds  raised  in 
China,  is  complete  in  every  detail,  and  is  a  constant  source  of 
satisfaction  and  comfort.  The  reading-room  is  very  large  and 
pleasant;  the  stock  room,  holding  over  52,000  books,  is  in  great 
demand. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  University  library  is  its 
Inteniational  Relations  Library — the  first  library  of  its  sort  in 
China.  There  are  about  4,000  books  in  it;  and  it  receives 
publications  from  forty  different  countries.  The  League  of 
Nations,  the  International  Labour  Office,  and  the  Carnegie 
Foundations  have  also  sent  their  publications  to  the  special 
library. 

Testimony.  Much  has  been  said  in  appreciation  of  the  work 
at  the  University  of  Shanghai.  The  following  testimony  was 
offered  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung,  formerly  Minister  of  Industry, 
Commerce  and  Labour  in  the  Central  Government  of  China,  who 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  University :  “  Your 
college  is  rendering  splendid  service  to  the  young  men  and 
women  of  New  China,  and  is  surely  filling  a  need,  which  is  most 
urgent  in  our  period  of  reconstruction.  My  visits  to  the  campus 
of  your  college  impress  me  with  memories  which  will  ever  make 
me  appreciative  of  the  excellent  work  of  your  good  self  and 
staff  and  hope  that  all  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success.” 

In  a  recent  address.  Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy,  a  prominent 
American  scholar  and  lecturer,  made  the  following  remark : 
“  My  heart  is  very  much  touched  by  this  institution.  I  have 
just  been  going  through  a  series  of  colleges  from  Harbin  to 
Canton,  but  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  any  college  equal  to 
it  that  I  have  found,  and  I  can’t  recall  one.  I  can’t  recall  a 
college  that  is  doing  just  what  you  are  doing.” 

H.  C.  E.  LIU. 


The  Deputies  of  the  Dissenters. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  Protestant  Dissenters  in  and  near 
London  appointed  Deputies  from  their  congregations  to  take 
care  of  their  civil  affairs.  The  tradition  of  the  State  had  long 
been  to  enforce  uniformity  of  worship.  This  was  abandoned 
after  the  civil  war  provoked  by  Charles  I,  but  it  was  re-inforced 
by  a  series  of  laws  under  his  son,  often  known  as  the  Clarendon 
Code.  After  the  revolution  of  1688,  Protestant  Dissent  was  at 
length  recognized  as  inevitable,  and  much  ecclesiastical  liberty 
was  permitted,  at  the  price  of  much  civil  disability.  After  a 
generation’s  experience,  during  which  attempts  to  impose  further 
disabilities  had  nearly  succeeded,  it  was  decided  to  make  applica¬ 
tion  to  repeal  two  acts,  and  restore  to  Dissenters  the  rights  of 
holding  office  under  the  crown  and  of  being  elected  to 
corporations. 

A  modern  Scots  historian  thinks  that  the  great  majority  of 
Nonconformists  had  no  conscientious  objection  to  passing  the  very 
futile  tests  imposed  by  the  law;  we  doubt  this  extremely,  and 
as  far  as  Baptists  are  concerned,  contradict  it  flatly;  only  two 
cases  are  known,  and  in  each  case  the  church  disciplined  the 
erring  member.  But  Walpole  knew  that  Dissenters  would  not 
rebel,  while  experience  showed  that  a  mob  could  always  be 
roused  to  riot  by  the  cry,  “  The  Church  in  danger.”  Therefore 
he  preferred  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  and  discouraged  all  attempts 
to  remedy  the  injustice. 

The  Deputies  were  therefore  re-elected  annually,  to  watch 
for  suitable  opportunities,  and  to  prevent  further  encroachments. 
Leave  was  refused  even  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repeal,  both  in  1736 
and  in  1739;  and  when  Dissenters  actively  supported  the  dynasty 
against  the  Stuart  rebellion  of  1745,  all  that  they  secured  was 
indemnity  for  taking  commissions  from  the  king  illegally — an 
insult  made  worse  by  coupling  them  with  the  rebels.  The  Act 
of  Indemnity  however  did  serve  as  a  precedent,  and  henceforth 
it  was  usual  to  forgive  Dissenters  for  accepting  office,  every  year. 

The  Deputies  were  more  successful  in  compelling  local 
magistrates  to  obey  and  administer  the  law,  securing  apologies 
and  damages  from  rioters,  and  in  composing  difficulties.  For 
example,  several  rioters,  having  insulted  and  maltreated  Baptists 
at  Stratton  in  1741,  were  prosecuted.  The  mayor  of  Dartmouth 
in  1772  was  compelled  to  issue  warrants  against  disturbers. 
Clergy  who  claimed  fees  when  dissenting  ministers  buried  Dis- 
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senters  in  their  own  ground,  were  shown  that  they  had  no  legal 
claim.  A  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  who  had  ostentatiously 
refused  to  register  a  certificate  that  a  certain  house  was  to  be 
used  for  Baptist  worship,  was  put  to  open  shame  at  the  next 
sessions  when  a  London  barrister  appeared  with  a  mandamus 
from  King’s  Bench  ordering  him  to  do  it  forthwith. 

The  Deputies  were  equally  keen  in  protecting  Dissenters  in 
the  colonies.  When  Connecticut  passed  a  new  law  in  1743  against 
revivalists  (such  as  Whitefield !),  and  there  were  other  hardships 
as  to  taxation  and  education,  the  Deputies  remonstrated,  and 
after  some  discussion  with  the  governor,  secured  amelioration. 
And  twice  they  prevented  the  institution  of  bishops  with  juris¬ 
diction  in  those  colonies. 

It  is  well  known  how  one  of  their  number,  Allen  Evans  of 
Wild  Street  and  Kingsgate,  was  so  active  that  to  punish  him 
he  was  nominated  to  be  sheriff  of  London,  though  it  was  known 
he  could  not  conscientiously  take  the  sacrament  in  his  parish 
church,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  serve;  it  was  thought 
that  under  a  city  bye-law  he  could  then  be  fined  £600.  He  and 
others  in  the  same  plight  resisted,  and  after  thirteen  years’ 
litigation,  the  practice  was  stopped.  Yet  it  took  another  genera¬ 
tion  before  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  Deputies  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  successful.  And  only 
after  a  private  member  in  the  Lords,  at  the  height  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  had  tried  yet  again  to  abridge  liberty,  was  the 
reaction  strong  enough  to  sweep  off  another  instalment  of  the 
persecuting  laws. 

When  this  much  was  achieved,  the  Deputies  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  how  disinterested  they  were ;  for  Roman  Catholics 
suffered  even  more  severe  disabilities,  which  George  III.  had 
been  unwilling  to  lessen.  They  supported  the  movement  for 
Catholic  Emancipation,  which  was  successful  in  1829,  and  thus 
they  ended  gloriously  their  first  hundred  years. 

Since  then,  their  efforts  have  been  less  spectacular,  for  less 
remained  to  be  done;  yet  we  all  know  how  hard  are  the  last 
steps,  when  no  very  glaring  injustice  remains.  Little  differences 
as  to  the  treatment  of  buildings  and  their  exemption  from  rates 
and  taxes,  of  ministers  and  their  privileges  or  disabilities,  of  the 
conduct  of  marriages  and  funerals,  rarely  give  trouble  to-day. 
The  Deputies  have  done  good  work  not  only  to  remove  in¬ 
equalities,  but  to  educate  Dissenters  in  the  minute  details  of  the 
law,  and  insist  on  their  complying  with  it  before  they  would 
help.  To-day  each  great  denomination  has  skilled  legal  advisers, 
and  the  tendency  is  for  churches  to  use  these  channels  rather 
than  resort  to  the  ancient  body.  How  the  Deputies  intend  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  and  prove  still  to  benefit 
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the  Three  Denominations,  they  did  not  disclose  at  their  recent 
Bicentenary  celebrations.  Since  they  are  in  touch  with  the 
General  Body  of  London  ministers  which  dates  from  1727,  and 
equally  has  official  recognition  and  the  right  of  access  to  the 
throne,  they  would  form  a  natural  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
plans  as  to  a  closer  union  between  the  Three  Denominations, 
which  is  being  so  earnestly  considered  by  our  yoimger  men. 
Baptists  in  1891  found  that  the  driving  force  for  uniting  was  not 
from  theologically-minded  ministers,  but  from  practical  laymen. 


EDWARD  WIGHTMAN  was  the  last  man  burned  for 
heresy  in  England;  at  Lichfield  in  1612.  The  account  of  his 
trials  is  in  manuscript  at  the  Bodleian,  being  perhaps  an  office 
copy;  it  shows  that  young  William  Laud  had  fruitlessly  sought 
to  persuade  him  he  was  mistaken.  Crosby  could  hardly  believe 
he  really  held  the  opinions  attributed  to  him,  but  the  record  is 
clear.  No  one  was  anxious  to  claim  kinship  with  him  for  many 
years.  But  the  persistence  of  a  descendant  has  at  length  ferreted 
out  some  of  the  facts. 

The  registers  at  Burton-on-Trent  show  that  Edward 
Wightman  married  Francis  Darbye  there  on  2  September  1593; 
that  their  son  John  was  christened  8  December  1594,  Priscilla 
on  25  December  1596,  a  second  John  on  7  January  1598-9, 
Maria  on  27  February  1603/4,  and  buried  5  January  1605/6, 
Anna  on  18  September  1608,  Samuell  on  18  August  1611. 

Edward  evidently  came  to  Burton  from  outside,  as  there  is 
no  record  of  him  in  the  registers  before  his  marriage.  The  family 
belonged  to  Hinckley  and  Burbage.  He  may  be  son  of  John, 
christened  at  Burbage  20  December  1566,  with  a  brother  Valentin 
two  years  older.  Or  he  may  be  son  of  Mr.  Valentine,  christened 
at  Burbage  9  April  1576;  in  this  case 'he  profited  under  his 
father’s  will  proved  in  1606.  The  various  Visitations  have  no 
occasion  to  mention  him. 

The  first  John,  his  son,  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1595,  so 
that  in  1599  the  name  was  used  again.  The  second  John  is 
supposed  to  have  had  two  sons.  George,  born  in  1632,  was  in 
Rhode  Island  1637,  became  a  tailor,  died  in  Rhode  Island  1722. 
Valentine,  traced  in  Rhode  Island  1648,  died  there  1701 ;  his 
family  gave  Elders  to  the  North  Kingstown  Baptist  church. 
Another  Valentine  was  founder  of  the  Groton  church  in 
Connecticut,  whence  a  branch  was  opened  in  New  York. 


Henry  Hills,  Official  Printer. 

IN  1684  a  broadside  was  published  to  show  the  seamy  side  of 
the  life  of  Henry  Hills,  senior,  late  Warden  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company.  It  quite  bears  out  its  title,  “  A  view  of  part  of  the 
many  traiterous,  disloyal,  and  turn-about  actions  of  H.H.  senior, 
sometimes  printer  to  Cromwel,  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  the 
Anabaptist  Congregation,  to  Cromwell’s  army.  Committee  of 
safety.  Rump  Parliament,  &c.”  When  the  adjectives  and  adverbs 
are  neglected,  plenty  of  dated  facts  are  alleged;  (and  they  may 
be  supplemented  by  a  few  others).  Here  then  is  an  outline  of  the 
man’s  public  career,  as  an  enemy  chose  to  tell  it. 

His  father  was  a  rope-maker  at  Maidstone.  He  became 
postillion  to  Thomas  Harrison,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  printer, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  war  he  ran  away  and  enlisted.  He  was 
a  musketeer  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  in  October  1642.  In  the 
next  few  years  he  was  involved  with  the  Levellers.  When  the 
Army  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  needed  some 
way  of  explaining  itself  to  the  public,  Harrison  bethought  him¬ 
self  of  Hills  and  had  him  taken  out  of  the  ranks,  appointed  as 
Printer  to  the  Army.  In  this  capacity  he  moved  with  the  army, 
and  issued  many  of  its  manifestos,  then  many  ordinances  of  the 
Rump  Parliament.  His  last  appearance  in  camp  was  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  in  Fleetwood’s  tent. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  he  enticed  away  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Ham,  a  tailor  in  Blackfriars,  and  lived  with  her.  For  this  he 
was  mulcted  in  £260,  and  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  prison. 
In  1651  he  published  a  pamphlet,  “  The  Prodigal  Returned,”  with 
commentations  from  William  Kiffin  and  Daniel  King;  and  soon 
was  made  Printer  to  the  Anabaptist  Congregation.  (He  certainly 
did  print  the  important  books  by  John  Tombes,  next  year,  and  a 
huge  folio  by  Samuel  Fisher  of  Kent.  In  July  1653  he  was 
prominent  enough  to  be  one  of  nine  who  sent  forth  a  circular 
advising  the  formation  of  Associations  everywhere;  he  was  a 
member  of  Kiffin’s  church.)  He  was  appointed  Printer  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  did  all  the  official  work.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  prominent  preacher  among  the  Anabaptists,  and  treasurer 
of  a  fund  of  theirs;  this  however  was  absorbed  by  him  and 
Jeremy  Ives.  (No  date  is  offered  for  this;  but  in  1654  he 
published  for  Tombes,  Collier,  Howet,  Turner  and  Patient;  next 
year  for  Lawrence,  Hobson,  Clarke  of  Rhode  Island.  No 
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allusion  to  the  alleged  defalcations  has  yet  been  found  in  any 
Baptist  book.) 

In  1659  he  issued  a  Pocket  Bible,  which  was  notorious  for 
omitting  “  not  ”  from  the  seventh  commandment.  (He  and  Field 
did  buy  for  £500  the  monopoly  of  Bible  printing.  Their  duo¬ 
decimo  in  1656  was  very  inaccurate,  but  next  year  Hills  printed 
a  fine  two-volume  folio  version  of  the  Dutch  Authorized  Version, 
with  all  its  notes.  There  was  a  petition  in  1659  by  the  workmen- 
printers  who  were  citizens  of  London,  that  parliament  would  end 
this  monopoly;  but  it  failed.  Hills  was  also  printing  for  Black¬ 
wood,  Collier,  and  Tombes,  so  evidently  retained  Baptist 
confidence.) 

Having  been  official  printer  to  the  army,  Cromwell,  the 
Commonwealth,  Richard  Cromwell,  the  Rump,  the  army,  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  the  Rump  again,  he  now  became  official 
printer  to  the  king  in  1660 ;  and  to  make  himself  secure,  took  out 
a  particular  pardon  for  all  the  past,  becoming  a  kind  of  Church- 
of-England  man  or  a  modest  Presbyterian.  (There  was  however 
an  interlude  when  Monk’s  army  entered  London;  he  ceased  to 
be  the  official  printer  then,  and  worked  only  for  many  Baptists. 
An  attack  was  made  on  him  as  a  fanatic,  coupled  with  Ives, 
Simpson,  Overton,  Powell,  and  Kiffin;  to  this  he  made  an 
effective  answer  by  printing  the  Baptist  manifesto  disowning  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  rising  in  1661,  and  Tombes’  plea  that  the  oath 
of  allegiance  ought  to  be  taken.  But  thereafter  he  lost  all  Baptist 
custom,  and  so  presumably  he  did  quit  the  denomination.) 

(On  7  July  1660  he  and  Field  bought  from  the  university 
of  Oxford  its  privilege  of  printing  Bibles,  and  exercised  it  for 
four  years.  The  university  itself  however  began  printing  Bibles 
at  the  Sheldonian  Theater,  so  in  1678  Hills  arranged  with  the 
Barkers,  who  held  the  king’s  patent,  and  resumed.)  He  became 
Warden  of  the  Stationers’  Company  (and  as  nothing  is  alleged 
against  him  in  all  this  period,  was  presumably  doing  honest 
business.  In  1672  he  published  a  Justification  of  the  War  with 
the  Netherlands,  and  Stubbe’s  Vindication  of  the  Declaration 
for  Liberty  of  Conscience.  Three  years  later  he  was  denounced 
as  an  unregistered  printer.)  At  this  time  his  works  were  at  the 
Bell  in  St.  Paul’s  courtyard. 

In  1678  he  signalized  himself  in  connection  with  the  Popish 
Plot,  hunting  out  papists,  especially  in  the  official  printing  offices 
(as  may  have  been  his  duty.  He  certainly  printed  one  pamphlet 
about  papists,  for  Tooke,  a  leading  loyal  bookseller.)  Next  year 
he  was  even  more  violent,  and  involved  with  Dangerfield.  When 
the  excitement  died  down,  he  was  sued  by  a  peer,  who  obtained 
heavy  damages.  Therefore  to  obtain  royal  favour,  he  turned 
Roman  Catholic.  (While  his  attention  was  taken  off  his  Bible 
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trade,  young  Thomas  Guy  came  to  terms  with  Oxford,  and  in 
1679  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  by  selling  Bibles  at  the 
corner  of  Little  Lombard  Street;  so  Baptists  were  well  repre¬ 
sented  again.  The  rivalry  between  Hills  and  Guy  was  marked 
for  several  years.  Hills,  Newcomb,  and  the  assigns  of  Bill,  were 
appointed  Printers  to  the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty,  and  did 
all  the  official  work,  as  for  example,  an  Abridgement  of  the 
Military  Discipline.  It  is  curious  that  in  Commonwealth  times, 
a  similar  drill-book  was  written  by  Vernon,  a  Baptist.)  Yet  as 
he  coveted  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Stationers’  Company  in 
1684,  he  qualified  for  candidature  by  taking  the  sacrament  in  the 
Church  of  England;  but  he  was  not  elected. 

(Here  the  diatrite  ends.  Hills  strengthened  his  position  as 
a  Catholic,  became  printer  to  the  royal  court  and  chapel,  issued 
many  Catholic  books,  while  continuing  work  under  the  Bible 
patent.  It  was  piquant  that  in  1686,  when  Guy  was  selling  an 
Oxford  Bible,  Hills  was  selling  a  royal  Bible,  without  apocrypha, 
and  also  a  Jesuit  book  whose  running  title  was  “  The  Bible  is  not 
our  judge,”  followed  with  “  The  Roman  Church  is  our  infallible 
judge.”  Somehow  Hills  missed  the  tide  at  the  Revolution,  and 
did  not  become  printer  to  William  and  Mary.  Nor  does  his  own 
imprint  appear  on  any  Bible  after  1689,  though  he  continued  to 
own  a  share  in  the  patent.  His  partners  came  to  terms  with 
Thomas  Guy,  who  in  1692  issued  a  Bible  with  a  portrait  of  King 
William  as  frontispiece. 

(As  he  was  a  soldier  in  1642,  he  must  have  been  fairly  old 
by  now,  and  the  fact  that  in  1684  he  was  styled  Senior,  shows  that 
he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  in  public  life.  One  or  other 
of  them,  in  1697,  broke  new  ground  by  printing  and  selling  a 
book  of  “  Chimical  Secrets,”  medicines  made  up  by  Dr.  William 
Russell  and  Richard  Russell;  the  former  was  chemist  to  the 
king,  and  also  a  Messenger  of  the  General  Baptists,  preaching 
at  Dean  Street.  It  is  not  clear  when  Henry  Hills  the  elder  died, 
but  in  1709  his  executors  sold  the  Bible-patent  to  John  Baskett 
and  others.  Next  year  an  act  of  parliament  spoke  of  his  piracies, 
and  ordered  how  they  were  to  be  remedied.  The  Henry  Hills 
who  died  in  1713  must  have  been  the  son.) 


YORK  had  a  Baptist  congregation  flourishing  about  1646, 
when  one  of  the  members,  Anne,  was  married  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation  to  a  pious  man  who  in  later  days  became  a 
First  Publisher  of  Truth,  otherwise  a  Quaker.  See  the  current 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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{Continued  from  page  186.) 

59.  1794.  May  6. 

From  JOHN  SUTCLIFF  (Olney)  to  L.  BUTTERWORTH 
(Evesham). 

“  I  have  consulted  our  people  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
for  myself  there  is  no  encouragement  to  visit  us  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  assistance,” — i.e.,  for  the  cause  at  Evesham. 

60.  1794.  Aug.  12. 

From  ANDREW  FULLER  to  SUTCLIFF  (Olney). 

The  first  part  is  largely  a  resume  of  letter  56  (Carey  to 
B.M.S.).  Fuller  has  collected  £300.  In  a  further  note  at  the 
close,  Fuller  says  that  he  got  “  another  hand  ”  to  write  the 
resume,  and  states  that  he  has  sent  them  £60 — making  £210  in 
all.  Mentions  death  of  Miss  Wallis  and  hopeless  sickness  of 
Mrs.  Fidgen. 

61.  1794.  Sep.  8. 

From  SAM.  MEDLEY  (Liverpool)  to  LAURENCE  BUTTER- 
WORTH  (Evesham). 

Commending  “  My  young  friend  John  Phillips,”  going  to 
Evesham  for  his  health,  and  requesting  permission  for  him  to 
commune  with  them. 

62.  1794.  Nov.  3. 

From  ABRAHAM  BOOTH  (London)  to - . 

Re  Mr.  Pearce — "  I  cannot  by  any  means  encourage  his 
going  abroad  as  a  missionary  ” — although  he  believes  “  the  turn 
of  his  heart  to  be  strongly  for  promoting  the  honour  of  Xt. 
&c.”  He  refers  to  some  confidential  matter  before  the  Socy. 
which  ”  should  be  kept  in  the  breasts  of  as  few  as  possible.” 
He  has  received  a  letter  from  Carey  in  Bengal  which  “  contains 
some  unpleasant  things  relative  to  the  imprudence  of  Mr.  John 
Thomas,  his  colleague.”  He  fears  it  will  discourage  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Mission.  “  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Carey  has  informed 
the  Socy.  of  the  same  things.”  He  regrets  that  he  cannot  be 
at  the  meeting  at  Northampton.  “  The  Lord  look  upon  Mr. 
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[?  Trjinder,  and  have  mercy  on  the  Church!”  (perhaps  a 
clue  as  to  receiver?). 

63.  1794.  Dec.  6. 

From  JOHN  THOMAS  (Moypauldiggy)  to  Rev.  A.  BOOTH 
(London). 

Mr.  Robt.  Udny  and  his  wife  drowned  in  the  Ganges.  Mr. 
Udny,  of  Malda,  invited  Carey  and  Thomas  and  gave  them  both 
charge  of  indigo  works.  They  are  busy  now,  therefore,  but 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year  they  will  have  leisure  “  for  other 
studies,”  when  they  will  pursue  their  “  original  plan  with  more 
activity.”  “  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  thing  I  am  getting  out 
of  debt  and  we  both  hope  to  become  helpers  of  our  good  Socy.” 
Mr.  Carey  has  lost  his  third  son.  “  We  have  plenty  of  this 
world’s  goods  (all  of  us).”  He  expects  Udny  will  go  home  early 
in  1796,  and  “  He  intends  to  make  each  of  us  a  proprietor 
of  a  fourth  part  of  the  manufactory,  and  we  shall  certainly  have 
it  in  our  own  power  (I  had  almost  said)  to  do  as  much  good.” 
He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  spiritually  “  at  present  matters 
are  very  low  with  me.  .  .  .  O,  for  some  reviving  in  this  dearthy 
hole  of  the  world.”  “  Everything  is  dead  and  faint  around  us 
except  our  outward  prosperity.”  Ram  Boshoo  is  with  Carey. 

64.  1795.  Mar.  21. 

From  D.  TURNER  (Abingdon)  to  Mr.  STEADMAN 
(Broughton,  Hants.). 

Thanks  for  pamphlets  re  Indian  Mission  which  came  via 
Mr.  Bicheno.  In  strong  sympathy  with  it.  Encloses  some  of 
his  own  pamphlets  "  to  awaken  the  drowsy  professors  of 
religion.”  Mentions :  Mary  Steele,  Jos.  Tomkins. 

65.  1795.  Mar.  30. 

From  A.  BOOTH  (London)  to  FULLER  (Kettering). 

Acknowledges  a  packet  from  Fuller,  and  says  that  he 
submitted  it  to  Timothy  Thomas;  and  also  to  Mr.  Dore,  Mr. 
Keene,  and  Mr.  Giles,  asking  for  their  opinion  on  “  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee.”  The  result  of  Dore,  Keene 
and  Giles’  deliberations  is  given  in  full  under — “  It  is  our 
Opinion  ” — followed  by  8  points,  and  si^ed  by  them  (i.e., 
reproduced  in  this  letter).  In  short,  their  ”  opinions  ”  are : 
Carey  and  Thomas  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  Socy.  by 
their  secular  employment;  strongly  disapprove  of  T.’s  dis¬ 
charging  his  own  debts  from  public  funds ;  “  the  Socy.  is  now 
without  a  missionary  at  all  ” ;  and  on  this  ground  disapproves 
of  the  Committee’s  letter  to  T.  and  C. ;  they  refer  to  "  an  offer 
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made  by  Mr.  B.”  and  would  turn  it  down;  they  agree  that 
another  mission  should  be  started  and  recommend  Africa;  for 
the  avoiding  of  prejudice  against  missions  take  as  little  notice 
as  possible  of  the  C.  and  T.  affair. 

Booth  goes  on  to  say  that  he  himself  agrees  with  the  above 
“  opinions,”  unless  “  Carey  has  some  reasons  for  his  conduct 
of  which  I  am  entirely  ignorant.”  He  would  be  “  averse  to 
sending  Mr.  B.  or  any  other  person  to  India.”  He  refers  to  the 
report  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Director,  and  thinks  two  should  be 
sent  there;  and  agrees  with  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ryland,  that 
if  not  two  ministers,  then  one  and  “  a  private  instructor  or 
schoolmaster  ”  might  be  sent.  Booth  hopes  the  Committee  will 
be  guided  in  its  deliberations. 

[This  letter  is  an  interesting  revelation  of  the  disillusionment 
and  disappointment  at  home.  Mr.  Keene  may  be  Robert,  the 
precentor  at  Carter  Lane,  composer  of  the  tune  Geard ;  he  seems 
to  have  lived  at  Walworth;  it  is  not  known  how  he  was  related 
to  Robert  Keen,  friend  of  Whitefield  in  1770.  Mr.  Giles  was 
apparently  another  London  layman.  Was  "  Mr.  B.”  Thomas 
Blundel  of  Arnesby?  Pages  93-96  of  the  Periodical  Accounts 
show  how  loyal  the  Committee  was  in  public  to  Thomas  and 
Carey.] 

66.  1796.  Apr.  25. 

From  T.  GRIGG  (Freetown,  Sierra  Leone)  to  SUTCLIFF 
(Olney). 

Written  on  board  just  as  the  ship  is  about  to  leave.  Thanks 
S.  “  You  were  the  only  person  who  thought  on  me.”  Answers 
an  enquiry  of  S.’s  re  Paedo-baptist  Mission — and  says  that  Mr. 
Dawes  leaves  Freetown  to  lead  in  that  Socy.  Gives  a  long 
account  of  the  Foulah  Mission.  It  has  failed  because  of  alarms 
of  a  French  landing.  But  that  is  all  to  the  good,  "  for  more 
unfit  persons  could  not  be  found.”  There  are  constant  fierce 
quarrellings — “  one  named  Evans  called  the  other  a  Damned 
Villain  ” — and  knives  were  often  drawn.  They  are  all  going 
home.  Mentions  a  Mr.  Giles,  “  an  exceedingly  good  young  man,” 
amongst  them.  Mentions  that  Mr.  Rodway  has  been  ill.  A 
“  Mr.  Garvin  here  ”  wishes  to  become  a  missionary.  “  Speak 
to  Mr.  Horne  concerning  him.”  Remembrances  to  Mrs.  Wyke, 
of  Northampton. 

Note  ;  Between  the  lines  of  this  letter  is  written  another 
letter  to  Sutcliff.  “  This  letter  was  brought  to  me  last  night 
by  Governor  Dawes;  it  was  unsealed,  therefore  I  read  it.” 
Commends  the  aforementioned  Garvin,  who  is  a  "  Weslean.” 
Refers  to  “my  letter  (to  Fuller)  from  Exeter  re  a  mission  in 
Cornwall.”  States  that  Mr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Birt  think  “  the 
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fields  are  white  ”  there,  and  therefore  the  purpose  is  for 
Steadman  and  Saffery  to  make  a  two  months’  tour.  They  will 
be  supplied  in  absence  by  Mr.  Davis  (late  assistant  at  Lyme) 
and  Mr.  Franklin,  “  a  student  here.”  The  signature  is  “  Cordially 
yours — You  know  who.”  This  second  letter  is  plainly  from 
br.  Ryland,  from  the  handwriting,  and  from  the  fact  that 
Sutcliff  gives  the  dates  that  he  answered  both  “  Grigg  and 
Ryland.” 

[Sierra  Leone  was  much  attracting  missionary  thought.. 
Two  sets  of  negroes  had  been  taken  thither,  slaves  who  had 
sided  with  Britain  in  the  revolutionary  war  1776-83,  and  others 
who  had  awhile  been  in  Nova  Scotia.  Among  them  were  some 
Baptist  preachers,  and  even  a  Baptist  church.  The  Sierra  Leone 
Company  was  chartered  in  1791  to  oppose  the  slave  trade,  to 
establish  commercial  factories,  to  build  Freetown.  The  second 
Governor  was  William  Dawes,  once  of  the  Royal  Marines,  with 
experience  of  the  convict  settlement  in  Australia.  Garvin  was 
a  schoolmaster  sent  out  about  1794.  The  coming  of  Grigg  and 
Rodway,  from  which  the  B.M.S.  hoped  much,  led  to  nothing, 
as  they  soon  returned.  Baptist  life  in  the  colony  is  indigenous. 
The  “  exceedingly  good  young  man  ”  named  Giles  was  in  the 
band  of  Methodists  which  had  been  reporting  to  Dr.  Coke  from 
1792.  The  one  good  result  of  Grigg  and  Rodway’s  visit  was  to 
win  this  William  Giles  to  Baptist  life.  His  career  was  set  forth 
in  Vol.  IV.  at  page  333.] 

67.  1797.  Feb.  24. 

From  JOHN  PALMER  (Fleet  St.)  to  Mr.  STEADMAN 
(Broughton). 

Palmer  is  lecturing  and  preaching  in  London  (apparently 
collecting  money).  “  The  Londoners  have  no  mercy  on  country 
ministers  but  would  have  them  preach  themselves  to  death.” 
Asks  Mr.  Steadman  to  take  a  month  at  his  church,  as  “  you 
would  not  be  so  far  off  when  at  Northampton.”  Speaks  of 
S’s,  possibly  going  to  settle  at  Northampton,  but  trusts  not 
because  it  is  a  “  mixed  communion  ”  ;  and  he  adds  “  how  you 
would  like  Bristol  I  know  not.”  Refers  to  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Timothy  Thomas,  and  of  Mr.  Keene  of  Walworth,  a  deacon  of 
Mr.  Dore’s.  Tells  of  a  “  split  ”  at  Walworth,  and  some  have 
taken  an  old  meeting  house  of  Wesley’s,  and  are  ministered  to 
by  Mr.  Downes,  whom  “  I  baptise  next  week.”  Says  a  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  chosen  to  reconsider  the  conditions  of  Village 
preaching.  Things  in  London  are  gloomy — “  There  is  much  talk 
of  an  invasion.”  Mentions :  Mr.  Sharpe,  Flint  (preaching  at 
Stennett’s  old  church  at  Wild  St.),  Mr.  Harrison  (Shifnal),  Mr. 
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Abraham  Webster  (Broxley),  and  Mr.  Martin  (“  has  received  the 
regnum  donum  money  ”). 

[John  Palmer  was  authorised  by  the  Baptist  Case  Committee 
to  collect  for  Shrewsbury  in  1796;  this  letter  shows  him  taking 
that  permission  liberally;  he  secured  il72,  as  against  Slaithwaite 
£76,  Weston  £70,  Ebenezer  £45,  and  Collingham  £36.  The  church 
had  been  left  in  a  sad  way  by  William  Smith,  who  left  for  Eagle 
Street  in  1788.  Palmer  was  ordained  in  April  1796  by  Pearce 
Harrison  and  Steadman.  The  Walworth  split  seems  to  have 
been  evanescent;  but  William  Downes  borrowed  the  baptistery 
at  Worship  Street  in  1799  for  seven  converts ;  his  later  work  lay 
at  Sheffield,  Truro,  Kidderminster,  Evesham.  The  Committee 
for  Village  Preaching  did  well;  it  is  connected  with  the  Home 
Missionary  Society,  the  oldest  of  the  three  societies  which 
unitedly  form  the  Baptist  Union.  Palmer  worked  under  its 
auspices  during  1798  in  the  border  counties  of  Wales  and 
England.  The  next  letter  tells  of  work  promoted  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall.] 

68.  1797.  Oct.  17. 

From  I.  BIRT  (Dock)  to  Mr.  STEADMAN  (Broughton). 

Re  Mr.  Steadman’s  coming  to  Dock  as  joint-pastor  with 
Birt.  “  Mr.  Taylor  has  left  me  and  gone  to  Plymouth  Taber¬ 
nacle.”  The  question  of  priority  of  regeneration  or  faith  need 
not  stand  in  the  way.  The  Church  is  in  “  greatest  harmony,” 
and  “  I  now  fully  reckon  on  your  coming  to  Dock.”  Birt  has 
been  on  an  "  excursion  to  Cornwall  ” — with  Mr.  Gibbs  to  Truro. 
Had  baptisms  at  Penzance. 

A.P.S.  says  that  a  select  committee  "  unanimously  agree  ”  to 
recommend  S.  to  co-pastorate.  Further  states  “  Church  at 
Saltash  is  closed  on  Lord's  Days.”  Birt  has  another  son. 

69.  1797.  Nov.  17. 

From  SAM  PEARCE  to  Dr.  RYLAND  (Bristol). 

P.  in  bad  health.  A  very  devotional  letter.  Sympathises 
deeply  with  Ryland  in  the  “  trials  of  your  present  situation.” 
Mentions  :  Rodway  (in  Africa) ;  Coxhead ;  and  Franklin.  Also 
P.  says  he  is  doing  a  “  Missionary  Socy.  History.” 

A  postscript  asks  for  Ryland’s  copy  of  “  Carey  to  Mr. 
Newton.” 

70.  1797.  Nov.  21. 

From  Mr.  J.  SAFFERY  (Salisbury)  to  STEADMAN 
(Broughton). 

Mostly  about  receiving  supplies  of  Steadman’s  sermons. 
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71.  1798.  May  1. 

From  JOSEPH  STENNETT  (Bampton,  Oxon.),  to  G.  PUD- 
NER  (Fleet  St.). 

S.  anticipates  his  ordination.  Would  like  P.  to  be  there,  at 
Bampton.  Also  expects  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benwell.  “  Mr.  Booth  is 
to  address  me,  and  Mr.  B.  Francis  the  people.”  Wishes  he  were 
nearer  that  he  “  could  take  a  pipe  and  enjoy  an  hour’s  conversa¬ 
tion.”  Refers  to  putting  up  a  gravestone  for  his  father  at 
Bunhill  Fields  and  mentions  that  his  father  was  ordained  in 
1758,  and  was  married  forty-five  years.  Speaks  of  the  terrible 
state  of  public  affairs. 

[This  Joseph  is  fifth  of  the  name,  son  of  Samuel  of  Wild 
‘  Street,  who  was  son  of  Jo.seph  D.D.  of  Wild  Street,  who  was  son 
of  Joseph  the  Seventh-day  man  of  Pinners’  Hall,  who  was  son 
of  Edward  of  Wallingford.  His  cousin  Joseph  the  fourth  had 
succeeded  his  uncle  Joseph  the  third,  M.A.,  at  Coate.  Bampton 
did  not  rank  as  a  separate  church,  and  this  letter  suggests  that 
cousin  Joseph  had  died,  and  he  was  keeping  up  the  dynasty.] 

I  72.  1798.  July  23. 

,  From  THOMAS  EYRE  (Launceston)  to  STEADMAN  (Ply- 

\  mouth  Dock). 

Re  Sam  Fisher,  of  St.  Stephen’s  ("  a  mile  from  this  place  ”), 
and  suggests  S.  goes  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  religious  character,  at 
5  whose  meeting  he  has  been  attending.  He  states  that  he  himself 

[  has  been  preaching  at  Bennicott  and  Massey  regularly.  A  note 

by  S.  on  the  back  says,  “  A  very  valuable  man.  The  only  wise 
Baptist  at  Launceston.  Cousin  to  Mr.  Eyre  of  Hackney.” 

[In  July  1797,  Steadman,  with  young  Franklin  of  Bristol 
Academy,  started  a  second  tour  of  Cornwall.  Franklin  started 
-  at  Launceston,  Bennicott  and  Stratton.  On  the  return  in  August, 
1  both  went  to  “  the  Baptist  meeting  ”  in  Launceston,  but  had  to 

t  use  the  town  hall  also.  As  no  Lewis  was  flourishing  at  this  time 

i  in  neighbouring  Baptist  circles,  Fisher  had  apparently  been  a 
I  Paedo-baptist,  and/or  the  Baptist  cause  was  recent.] 

I  73.  No  date  given. 

'  From  JOHN  RYLAND  to  STEADMAN  (Broughton). 

I  Re  Northampton.  Taylor  has  been  there  some  weeks  and  R. 

I  hears  “  they  are  a  good  deal  pleased  with  him,”  but  does  not 

t  know  whether  he  will  go  there.  Is  fixing  up  S.  to  go  there  Ap. 

f  26.  Mentions  several  books,  e.g.,  “  Hopkins  on  New  Birth,” 
f  Edwards’  Miscellanies,  and  gives  a  long  account  of  a  letter  from 

I  a  friend  (Feb.  3,  1795)  in  which  he  gives  a  long  criticism  of  Dr. 
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Gill’s  views  on  Justification ;  and  R.  further  refers  to  “  Mr,  Hall’s  I 
sermon  at  Mr.  Moreton’s  Ordination  ”  in  which  he  “  defends  I 
eternal  justification  by  distinguishing  between  the  immanent  and  | 

transcient  acts  of  God.”  t 

[After  Ryland  left  Bristol  in  1793,  there  was  an  inter-  I 
regnum  at  Northampton  for  five  years.  Henry  Taylor  went  to  | 
Birmingham.]  I 

74.  1799.  May  3. 

From  BROADMEAD  CHURCH  to  Church  at  MUDNA- 
BATTEE  (or  elsewhere  in  the  province  of  Bengal). 

Commending  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshman,  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr. 
Brunsdon.  Speaks  of  Mrs.  Brunsdon  also,  as  having  resided  in 
Bristol,  but  a  member  at  Fair  ford.  Marshman  had  frequently 
spoken  in  Conference,  and  Brunsdon  had  been  under  Sutcliff 
at  Olney.  Speaks  proudly  of  the  Socy.  and  says  “  we  shall  count 
it  an  honour  that  from  us  so  many  of  this  small  number  have 
gone  forth.”  “We  solemnly  wish  them  God-speed  and  have  set 
apart  this  evening  to  pray  for  their  safe  voyage.”  Signed  by 
JOHN  RYLAND,  Pastor. 

75.  1799.  Nov.  29. 

From  T.  THOMAS  (Crowes  Road)  to  PARTIC.  BAP.  FUND 
(London).  ^ 

Petition  for  assistance.  Has  “  afflicted  wife  and  5  children,”  I 
and  supports  himself  with  a  school.  I 

[Apparently  Thomas  Thomas,  younger  son  of  Timothy,  the  1 
third  of  his  family  at  Pershore,  but  since  1787  pastor  of  the  '1 
ordinary  Baptist  church  which  hired  Mill  Yard  for  Sunday  from 
the  Seventh-day  owners.  He  took  his  school  to  Peckham,  and  ^ 

became  in  1813  one  of  the  first  secretaries  of  the  Baptist  Union.]  | 

76.  1800.  Jan.  2. 

From  D.  TAYLOR  (Mile  End  Road)  to  Mr.  JOSEPH 
FREESTONE  (Hinkley). 

Encloses  a  “  printed  statement  ”  (does  not  say  what  it  is), 
and  asks  for  money.  Hopes  to  raise  £70  “  in  these  parts,”  and 
asks  F.  that  it  be  read  before  his  Church. 

[The  circular  was  probably  the  prospectus  of  the  Academy 
which  Taylor  started  for  the  General  Baptists,  which  ended  its 
days  at  Nottingham  this  century.] 

77.  1800.  Apr.  25. 

From  WILLIAM  CAREY,  JOHN  FOUNTAIN,  JOSHUA 
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MARSHMAN,  WILLIAM  WARD,  and  DANIEL  BRUNS- 
DON,  all  of  Serampore,  being  the  first  of  the  Quarterly  Public 
Letters. 

They  have  agreed  to  write  four  Public  Letters  a  year,  to 
be  compiled  by  each  in  rotation  and  signed  by  all.  They  have 
been  living  in  the  noise  “  of  axes  and  hammers,  but  now  our 
business  of  this  kind  is  drawing  to  a  close.”  Having  bought  a 
house,  they  have  erected  a  verandah  on  it  for  a  schoolhouse. 
Gives  details  of  an  Expenses  Account  for  £829  11s.  fid.  School 
will  be  opened  on  May  1st.  Asks  for  more  money.  States  that 
translating,  revising  Scriptures,  preaching  and  learning  the  lan¬ 
guage  have  gone  on.  Printing  too — Brunsdon  has  compiled  some 
hymns  and  Marshman  has  compiled  a  schoolbook.  They  hope 
soon  to  begin  the  Bengali  Bible.  They  find  binding  also  neces¬ 
sary,  which  soon  they  hope  to  do.  They  bless  God  for  the  move 
to  Serampore,  for  not  only  do  they  hold  services  for  Europeans, 
but  Carey  and  Fountain  are  doing  much  preaching  in  the  streets 
and  villages.  All  are  well.  “  We  consecrated  yesterday  as  a 
Day  of  Thanksgiving  ”  .  .  .  ”  the  business  of  the  day  was  done 
in  the  following  manner  ”  : — 

(Briefly).  Services  at  fi  a.m.  and  10  a.m.  Also  agreed — 

1.  Sister  Brunsdon  be  permitted  Communion  until  her  dis¬ 
mission  arrives  from  Fairford. 

2.  Carey  be  pastor,  and  Fountain  and  Marshman  the  two 
deacons. 

3.  Communion  be  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month. 

Another  meeting  at  4  p.m.  at  which  addresses  were  read 

from  the  B.M.S.  Committee  (May  7,  1799),  Pearce  (letter),  and 
Booth.  From  this  meeting  a  letter  of  appreciation  was  sent  to 
the  "  Governor  of  this  settlement  ”  (Col.  Bie).  At  8  p.m.  Carey 
preached  on  “  Rejoicing  in  Hope.”  The  letter  next  states  that 
the  Governor  was  impressed  with  the  address.  Glad  to  have 
good  news  of  home,  and  particularly  gratified  at  the  generosity 
of  the  Scottish  brethren.  Grieved  at  the  capture  of  the  “  Duff  ”■ 
with  missionaries  aboard. 

78.  1801.  Jan.  13. 

From  WILLIAM  GRANT  (Chandry).  No  receiver  stated. 

(re  Wm.  Grant — an  outside  note  on  the  letter  says,  ”  This 
is  an  English  gentleman  akin,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Chas.  Grant.”) 

Regrets  to  hear  of  Fountain’s  death.  The  receiver  is  plainly 
(a)  Settled  in  India — e.g.  “  You  have  been  literally  in  death  oft 
since  your  arrival  in  India.”  (b)  Does  printing — “  I  suppose  you 
are  printing  the  Everlasting  Gospel.” — “  We  have  received  20 
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copies  of  Matthew’s  Gospel  and  shall  be  glad  when  you  can  send 
us  more.” 

The  natives  now  begin  to  hear  and  read  of  Xt.  in  their 
own  tongue,  yet  Instructors  are  still  necessary.  “  It  will  be  a 
great  loss  if  your  Society  does  not  strengthen  the  Mission,”  for 
“  the  Govt,  do  not  appear  against  the  settling  of  missionaries,” 
and  every  attempt  so  far  “  must  have  surpassed  sanguine 
expectations.”  Regrets  that  in  the  40  years  of  Britain’s  posses¬ 
sion  of  Bengal  “no  single  attempt  has  been  made  by  those  in 
power  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  True  God.”  Asks  about 
“  Your  School  ”  and  sends  remembrances  to  Mr.  Carey. 

79.  1801.  Jun.  10. 

From  J.  WYKE  (Leominster)  to  Mr.  WM.  STEADMAN 

(Plymouth  Dock). 

States  that  S’s  father  is  dying  (possibly  means  his  wife’s 
father  because  he  says  that  S’s  mother-in-/ow'j  time  is  taken  up 
in  waiting  on  him).  Mrs.  Thomas  of  Eardisland  has  been  able  to 
get  them  parish  assistance.  Gives  an  account  of  the  prices  of 
commodities,  and  discourses  at  length  on  the  necessity  of  faith 
in  these  difficult  times.  Speaks  of  the  Leominster  Church  and 
mentions  several  names :  Benjamin  and  Betty  Havard,  Hannah 
Bevan,  Mrs.  Thomas.  The  Asscn.  was  this  year  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  Mr.  Palmer  drew  up  the  Circular  Letter.  The  Bewdley 
Church  have  lost  their  minister,  Mr.  Williams  (gone  to  London), 
and  the  Ryeford  Church  their’s — Mr.  Williams,  of  Ross  (gone  to 
Mitchell  Dean) — “  both  for  want  of  better  support.”  Mentions 
Mr.  Bradley  in  charge  of  Coleford,  and  Mr.  Flint,  of  Shortwood. 
Mentions  death  of  Grant  and  Fountain.  Mr.  Llewellyn  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  work  on  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

[Wyke  was  of  a  good  family,  Isaac  having  been  surgeon  and 
ruling  elder  at  Leominster  till  his  death  in  1755.  The  minister 
now  was  Samuel  Kilpin.  George  Williams  of  Bewdley  had  come 
from  Wolverhampton,  whither  he  returned ;  he  may  conceivably 
be  the  man  who  settled  at  Waddesdon  Hill  1809,  joined  the 
Bristol  Fund  1817,  died  1828.  James  Williams,  ordained  at 
Ryeford  1785,  settled  at  Kingstanley  1800  and  died  1818. 
Benjamin  Francis  of  Shortwood  had  died  1799;  Flint  worked 
later  at  Uley,  Gloucester,  Weymouth,  dying  1820.  Bradley  may 
be  the  W.  Bradley  who  tried  to  settle  at  Evesham  1808,  then  had 
three  troubled  years  at  Hackney,  and  was  in  the  Oxford  Associa¬ 
tion  1817.  This  Llewellyn  is  not  Dr.  Thomas  who  died  in  1793, 
but  William  of  Leominster  who  had  published  on  baptism  in 
1790;  his  work  on  Inspiration  has  escaped  notice.] 

(To  be  (Continued.) 


John  Stutterd  of  Colne. 

Based  on  an  anonymous  fragment  belonging  to  Mr.  Percy  Stock, 
of  Shadwell,  near  Leeds,  incorporating  entries  from  Stutterd’s 
diary. 

STUTTERD’S  parents  were  natives  of  Perth,  who  left  about 
the  time  of  the  Scotch  rebellion  and  came  to  England.  As 
the  father  was  a  weaver  of  tweeds,  they  settled  at  Southfield 
or  as  it  is  now  called,  Briercliffe  or  Haggate,  where  John  was 
born  2  March,  1748.  (Even  if  this  means  1748/9,  it  does  not 
quite  tally  with  the  memorial  inscription  presently  quoted.)  His 
grandmother,  a  pious  and  lovely  character,  died  before  he  emerged 
from  childhood,  but  not  before  she  had  made  a  deep  and 
salutary  impression  on  his  mind.  The  words  of  love  and  the 
songs  of  praise  which  were  so  expressive  of  the  cheerful  piety 
of  his  beloved  parents,  were  remembered  through  life  and  spoken 
of  with  gratitude.  “  O  that  her  son  may  meet  her  there  to 
join  in  the  blissful  employment  of  praise  to  the  Lamb  for  ever !  ” 
His  father  Jabez  and  his  grandmother  lie  interred  in  one  grave 
inside  the  old  chapel  at  Haggate;  his  mother  and  her  son  lie 
interred  in  one  grave  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  old  Baptist 
chapel  in  Colne  Lane,  awaiting  the  appearing  of  Him  whose  voice 
will  wake  the  slumbering  dead. 

John  was  the  eldest  son;  besides  a  sister  Hannah  he  had 
brothers  Thomas  and  Jabez.  Thomas  was  transferred  from 
Haggate  in  1781  to  the  church  at  Salendine  Nook,  which  called 
him  out  to  preach  the  gospel ;  being  a  traveller  in  the  woollen 
trade  he  often  took  long  journeys  into  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Northampton,  &c.  He  frequently  preached  for  Hopper  at 
Nottingham,  Ryland  at  Northampton,  Stennett  at  Coate,  also  at 
Leicester,  Banbury,  Witney,  Weston  and  Bugbrooke.  As  he  died 
on  a  journey,  he  was  buried  at  Oxford  by  James  Hinton.  Jabez 
was  a  Methodist,  employed  by  the  same  firm  at  Huddersfield; 
he  joined  a  new  Baptist  church  at  Ellana,  built  by  Ashworth,  and 
ministered  to  by  Hindle,  a  pupil  of  Fawcett — whose  advertise¬ 
ment  has  been  rescued.  About  1791  he  went  on  with  Hindle  to 
a  new  church  at  Blackley  built  by  Cartledge,  leaving  Elland  to 
collapse.  He  entered  the  employ  of  a  firm  at  Driffield,  and 
may  have  helped  the  church  there ;  also  he  may  have  helped  the 
church  at  Dagger  Lane  in  Hull,  first  offshoot  from  Hindle’s 
church  there.  He  ended  as  he  began,  a  Methodist  at  Colne. 
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A  descendant,  a  third  Jabez,  became  pastor  at  Crowle,  where  l 
he  was  the  innocent  victim  of  forged  records.  I 

The  church  at  Haggate  is  due  to  the  labours  of  Thomas  | 
Jollie  of  Altham,  an  ejected  minister,  who  is  known  in  1666  I 
to  have  had  Baptists  among  his  hearers;  he  died  in  1703.  His  I 
work  was  helped  by  Charles  Sager,  formerly  master  of  the  I 
Blackburn  Grammar  school,  who  had  to  resign  because  of  the  j 
Five  Mile  Act;  he  however  died  in  1697/8.  But  while  dissent 
was  strong  in  the  district,  it  received  a  gain  from  an  immigration 
of  chapmen  from  Scotland,  of  which  the  Stutterds  are  an 
example,  and  from  the  work  of  William  Grimshaw,  incumbent 
at  Haworth  from  1742.  By  him  Richard  Smith  was  converted; 
he  joined  the  Baptist  church  at  Barnoldswick  and  was  sent 
out  as  a  preacher,  doing  good  work  at  Haggate  for  about  ten 
years.  “  He  zealously  maintained  the  doctrines  commonly  called 
Calvinistical,  in  which  he  neither  feared  the  frowns  nor  courted 
the  smiles  of  men.  A  diversity  of  opinions  on  doctrinal  points 
prevailing,  Mr.  Smith  withdrew  and  began  to  preach  at  Wains- 
gate,  where  in  1750  he  erected  a  chapel  and  formed  a  church.” 

“  The  Revd.  Dan  Nowell  was  the  next  presiding  Elder  or 
pastor  at  Haggate,  and  by  him  Mr.  Stutterd  was  baptised  in  a 
river  near  Southfield  on  Thursday,  September  13th,  1766, 
when  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  church  immediately 
gave  him  a  commission  to  preach  the  gospel;  he  preached  his  ' 
first  sermon  at  Haggate  Chapel  from  Acts  17,  v.  3,  This  Jesus  i 
whom  I  preach  unto  you  is  Christ.  His  decision  for  God  was  t 
developed  at  an  early  period,  going  into  the  surrounding  villages  | 
to  carry  the  bread  of  life  to  hungry  and  perishing  souls,  and  that  R 
at  great  and  imminent  danger  to  his  health.  It  was  in  January,  | 
1767,  he  set  off  from  Southfield  to  preach  at  Colne  one  evening,  ( 
it  was  before  the  bridge  was  erected  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lenches  '] 
over  the  river  Calder ;  the  river  was  swollen,  the  stepping  stones  a 
were  either  swam  away  or  they  could  not  be  seen;  in  this 
perplexity  what  was  he  to  do?  Go  back  to  Southfield  or  go 
through  the  stream.  Duty  said  No,  venture  thro;  he  did  so, 
tho  it  took  him  up  nearly  to  his  waist  he  got  safe  through, 
obtained  a  change  of  raiment,  preached  to  7  persons  in  John 
Highton’s  house  Windybank  from  ‘  Ye  must  be  born  again.' 
The  service  over  but  his  audience  could  not  leave  the  house, 
sombody  had  tied  them  in  the  house  with  a  strong  rope.  Staid 
at  Colne  all  night. 

“  Mr.  Stutterd’s  account  of  sermons  begins  on  Christmas 
day,  December  25th,  1768,  on  which  day  he  preached  John  i.  14  I 
(and  the  word  was  made  flesh)  and  is  continued  up  to  Year  1818,  E 
during  which  time  he  preached  7,937  Sermons.  He  was  in  his  S 
younger  days  an  active  village  preacher;  he  kept  a  plan  and  E 
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visited  in  rotation  such  as  Southfield,  Barrowford,  Barley, 
Whearley  Lane,  Roughlee,  Trawden,  Wycollar,  Foubridge, 
Earby:  by  this  means  was  the  Baptist  Congregation  at  Colne 
first  gathered.  This  year  (1769)  the  room  on  New  House  Back 


Side  was  taken  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £4  :  0  :  Od.  of  Abraham 
Crook,  supposed  to  be  the  grandfather  of  Bernard  Crook,  formerly 
a  grocer  in  this  town.  It  seems  that  a  few  persons  believers  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Cht.  had  previously  been  baptised  on  a  profession 
of  faith,  and  on  June  22nd  in  the  year  1769  a  church  of  baptised 
believers  was  formed  at  Colne.  As  it  may  gratify  many  of  the 
friends  at  Colne  to  read  the  request  to  the  Church  at  Haggate 
for  Mr.  Stutterd’s  dismission  we  give  it  entire : — 

Colne  May  9th  1769. 

To  the  Church  at  Haggate :  Grace  mercy  and  peace 
be  multiplied  unto  you. 

Dear  Brethren, 

This  is  to  let  you  know  our  curcumstances  at  present.  We 
are  a  company  of  baptised  believers  who  have  agreed  together 
(God’s  grace  assisting  us)  to  g^ve  up  ourselves  to  the  Lord 
in  a  perpetual  covenant  we  hope  never  to  be  broken : — And 
we  have  set  apart  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer  to  seek  the 
Lord’s  direction  in  this  important  affair  and  we  think  it  is  the 
Lord’s  will  and  pleasure  to  call  a  pastor  to  labour  among  us 
in  word  and  doctrine — As  brother  John  Stutterd  has  we  firmly 
believe  preached  the  gospel  unto  us  with  much  clearness  and 
sincerity  of  mind  and  heart  and  his  life  and  conversation  have 
been  adorned  with  the  same.  And  inasmuch  as  we  can  truly 
say  from  the  ground  of  our  hearts  that  he  is  really  sent  of  God 
to  preach  the  Gospel  though  he  does  it  with  much  fear  and 
trembling  we  humbly  desire  you  to  grant  brother  John  Stutterd 
his  dismission  from  your  presbetory  to  labour  among  us  as  our 
teacher  or  pastor  for  we  think  the  Lord  hath  made  him  willing 
to  take  the  oversight  of  us.  So  we  conclude  desiring  your 
request  unto  Almighty  God  for  us — Farewell — 

Signed 

JOHN  GREENWOOD,  WILLIAM  ROBINSON. 

“  Mr.  Stutterd’s  dismission  being  received,  he  and  his  friends 
were  formed  into  a  church  June  22,  1769,  consisting  of  the 
following  persons  all  baptised  believers,  namely  John  Stutterd, 
Elizabeth  Stutterd,  John  Greenwood,  William  Robinson,  Kezia 
Green,  Jane  Laycock,  Obidiah  Sager,  Thomas  Hyde,  Ruben 
Conyers;  six  males  and  three  females.  Mr.  Stutterd  was 
ordained  the  same  day.  Revd.  Dan  Nowell  of  Haggate  offered 
the  ordination  prayer  and  delivered  the  Charge  from  1  Timothy 
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3.  15  latter  clause;  The  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth.  The  Revd.  Henry  Clayton  of  Salendine 
Nook  addressed  the  Members  from  I  Corinthians  4.  17.  Colbeck 
Sugden,  Cowling  Hill,  and  Dan  Taylor  of  Widdup  closed  the 
service  with  prayer.  Dan  Taylor  was  afterwards  the  founder 
of  the  New  Connexion  of  General  Baptists  in  1770. 

“  I  baptized  this  day  (1770,  January  12th)  at  Broken  Banks 
our  young  friend  Miss  Martha  Cocker  aged  21  and  Benjamin 
Whitehead  Abraham  Broadbents  brother-in-law ;  very  much 
snow  on  the  ground.  The  thaw  had  caused  the  Calder  to  rise. 
It  was  most  bitter  cold.  For  Saturday  Afternoon  there  were 
many  eye  witnesses. 

“  Mr.  Stutterd  once  a  year  made  some  remarks  in  the  Church 
book  respecting  the  number  of  members  their  increase  or 
decrease  during  the  past  year.  May  11th  1772.  This  day  the 
baptised  church  of  Christ  at  Colne  Lancaster  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  John  Stutterd  is  composed  of  19  members.  We  have 
lost  by  death  three  by  exclusion  one.  We  have  received  four 
from  the  ruins  of  the  church  at  Gosburn,  two  have  been  baptised. 
Number  of  Members,  21. 

“  December  16th  1773.  I  this  Saturday  Afternoon  baptised 
in  the  Broken  Banks  river,  Robert  Hyde  and  Jane  Gregson.  Mr. 
Hyde  was  born  at  Marsden  nr.  Colne  in  the  year  1756;  at  17 
years  of  age  he  was  under  serious  impressions  having  worshipped 
with  the  Methodists.”  [Here  follows  a  long  passage  about 
Hyde  to  be  seen  in  the  Baptist  Magazine  of  May,  1842,  and  in 
the  History  of  Cloughfold;  not  written  by  Stutterd.] 

“  Church  Meeting,  Feb.  1st,  1785.  Betty  Laycock  who  had 
been  offended  was  reconciled.  Last  Church  Meeting  she  pro¬ 
duced  a  plan  for  a  new  chapel.  It  was  little  attended  to.  Our 
hired  house  is  taken  for  another  year  at  four  pounds  rental — 
And  I  hear  nothing  more  said  about  building.  Tommy  Blakey 
one  of  our  members  has  been  about  three  months  in  the  lunatic 
Hospital  Manchester.  John  Fawcett  of  Wainsgate  the  last  time 
he  preached  in  Manchester  called  to  see  him.  Dan  Laycock 
thinks  to  bring  him  home  next”  [here  the  fragment  ends]. 

The  anonymous  writer  thus  places  the  origin  of  the  Scotch 
Baptist  church  at  Haggate  about  1750,  rather  earlier  than  was 
thought.  And  whereas  the  church  at  Colne  was  regarded  as 
an  offshoot  of  Cowling  Hill,  there  is  here  a  careful  account 
of  its  origin  and  connection  with  Haggate.  A  chapel  was  built 
on  Colne  Lane,  and  application  was  made  to  the  “  Baptist  Case 
Committee  ”  for  help  towards  the  expense.  It  was  promised 
that  it  might  collect  after  Manchester ;  but  when  that  time  arrived 
in  1792,  the  whole  cost  had  been  cleared  by  a  collecting  tour  in 
the  midlands,  among  the  churches  John’s  brother  Thomas  had 
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served.  John  married  twice;  by  his  first  wife  he  had  a  boy 
who  died  young ;  at  the  age  of  65,  “  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  friends,”  he  married  a  girl  of  20.  Within  three  years  a 
memorial  was  needed  : — 

John  Stutterd,  who  under  God  was  the  founder  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  this  place  and  Pastor  over  it  for  40  years. 
Like  Moses  he  was  slow  of  speech  but  was  well  informed 
and  judicious  and  of  an  eminently  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 
He  lived  respected  and  esteemed  by  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  and  died  in  peace  June  7th,  1818.  Aged  68. 
The  memory  of  the  just  is  Blessed. 


At  BREARLEY  HALL, 

In  MIDGLEY,  near  HALIFAX,  a  very  pleasant 
and  healthy  situation, 

YOUTHS 

are  genteely  boarded  and  trained  up,  with  diligence 
and  fidelity  and  care,  in  ye  several  branches  of 
LITERATURE  necessary  for  civil  and  active  life,  by 

J.  FAWCETT 

and  assistants. 

Terms :  Board  and  Tutorage. 

If  under  1 5  years  of  age,  1 6  guineas ;  if  above, 
18  guineas.  Entrance,  half-a-guinea  and  a  pair  of 
sheets.  Washing,  6  shillings  per  quarter.  Two 
vacations  every  year  at  Midsummer  and  Christmas, 
each  about  a  month. 

May  28,  1794. 


Nathan  Smith,  to  Beurnoldswick, 

1799. 

^''HROUGH  the  good  hand  of  my  God  upon  me  a  little  after 
1  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  I  safely  arrived  in  London  on 
the  1st  current.  On  Thursday  night  and  Friday  there  fell  so 
great  a  snow  that  the  coach  was  oWiged  to  flee  into  the  fields  in 
several  places  between  Huntingdon  and  London.  So  great  the 
snow  in  the  South  that  the  Kettering  mail  has  been  stopt  for 
some  time.  Some  coaches  have  been  driven  off  the  roads  into 
pits  etc.,  and  the  passengers  and  horses  entirely  perished.  We 
found  waggons  stopt  on  the  road  while  we  sent  safely  on. 
What  can  we  say?  God  was  our  pioneer.  The  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  the  righteous  and  his  ears  are  open  to  their  prayers. 
I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  I  met  a  kind  reception  at  the  Coffee  House,  was  taken 
to  private  lodgings  and  hospitably  entertained.  Excepting 
hearing  the  watch  I  am  as  quiet  as  at  home.  I  have  a  guide 
who  costs  me  a  guinea  a  week.  I  pay  my  own  expenses.  I 
hope  they  will  be  very  moderate.  I  get  a  good  dinner  at  Cook’s 
shop  for  7d.  I  have  pocketed  forty  pounds  in  five  days  and  a 
half  travel.  I  hope  to  get  my  sum  in  a  fortnight  but  would 
not  have  my  wife  to  expect  me  for  sure  I  meet  with  difficulties 
but  no  greater  than  I  expected  London  ministers  are  not  now 
in  the  habit  of  recommending  cases  nor  assisting  begars  while  I 
find  a  great  disadvantage  for  the  laymen  are  unknown  in  some 
parts  of  the  town.  Last  Sabbath  I  heard  Mr.  Booth,  he  appears 
to  greater  advantage  in  writing  than  in  the  pulpit.  He  is  rather 
in  danger  of  a  decline.  So  plain  was  his  appearance  that  I  mis¬ 
took  him  before  he  ascended  the  rostrum  for  a  poor  layman. 
1  heard  Messrs.  Thomas  Thomas,  Smith  &  Upton.  I  approved 
of  what  they  delivered  and  their  apparent  spirit  but  their  abilities 
are  not  great.  I  have  not  seen  Dr.  Rippon  nor  Betty  Currey, 
but  I  hope  I  shall.  I  have  been  about  the  King’s  Palace  an 
inelgent  black  pile  of  buildings  inferior  to  many  gentlemen’s 
seats.  I  have  been  thro  the  Bank  of  England  in  Guildhall  and 
in  the  Bullion  Office.  Tomorrow  I  have  to  preach  twice  for 
Mr.  Upton  next  Monday  night  to  give  a  word  of  exhortation  to 
Mr.  Booth’s  church.  Next  Wednesday  for  Mr.  Smith  with  whose 
people  I  partook  of  the  Lord’s  supper  last  Sabbath.  It  is  almost 
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wonderful  although  I  have  been  frequently  starved  I  have  not 
the  least  cold,  etc.,  etc. 

Nathan  Smith. 

London,  \Ath  February  1799. 

This  letter  belongs  to  Mr.  Percy  Stock  of  Shadwell,  who  from 
the  History  of  the  Barnoldswick  Church  finds  that  the  writer 
was  not  only  pastor,  but  weaver,  malt  merchant,  and  schoolmaster, 
having  under  the  same  roof  a  manse,  weaving  shop,  school  room, 
and  chapel.  The  new  chapel  of  1797  was  built  in  the  garden 
adjoining.  The  appearance  in  London  of  this  Admirable 
Crichton,  in  buckled  shoes,  velvet  knee  breeches,  and  swallow¬ 
tailed  coat,  resulted  in  a  collection  of  £100  Is.  6d. 


BAPTIST  MINISTERS  IN  IRELAND,  1651-1659.— In 
1921  St.  John  Seymour  published  one  of  the  Oxford  Historical 
and  Literary  Studies,  on  the  Puritans  in  Ireland.  It  was  based 
on  the  official  documents  of  the  period,  and  from  it  may  be 
gleaned  facts  as  to  a  few  Baptists  who  held  public  posts.  When 
Henry  Cromwell  came  over  to  succeed  Fleetwood,  there  were 
ten  colonels,  three  lieutenant-colonels,  ten  majors,  nineteen 
captains,  twelve  governors  of  towns,  twenty-three  on  the  civil 
list.  Baptists  in  prominent  positions.  In  May,  1660,  document 
A/25  gives  at  folio  219  a  full  list  of  Baptists  displaced  by  the 
Royalists.  Particulars  are  given  of  ministers,  who  include : — 
William  Aspinall;  Christopher  Blackwood,  of  Kilkenny  and 
Dublin  from  1653,  a  clergj'man  in  episcopal  orders;  Robert 
Chambers  at  Dublin;  Robert  Clarke  at  Galway  1652,  Offerlane 
1658,  besides  being  a  commissioner  of  revenue,  the  only  case 
of  a  double  function;  John  Coleman  at  Cork  1654;  William 
Dix  at  Carlow  1653,  Belfast  1655,  Derryaghy  1656;  John  Draper 
at  Clonmel  1655,  at  the  Tipperary  garrison  1656,  then  sus- 

E ended  (something  doubtful  as  to  his  Baptist  standing,  not  to 
e  confused  with  Edward  Drapes,  who  was  at  Dublin  and  died 
before  1653) ;  John  Harding,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  Irish 
orders,  who  in  May,  1653,  had  a  public  disputation  at  Cork; 
reported  by  an  opponent.  Worth,  in  a  pamphlet  of  148  pages, 
“  Scripture  Evidence  for  baptising  the  children  of  covenanters  ” ; 
John  Hunt  at  Maryborough  1653,  Gowran  1655  (Baptist  standing 
doubtful) ;  James  Knight  at  Limerick  1654,  Dingle  1658 ;  Thomas 
Lambe,  chaplain  to  Hunter’s  regiment,  and  in  Ulster  1652; 
Jeremy  Marsden  at  Armagh,  and  Carlow  1657 ;  John  Norcott  at 
Mallow  1658 ;  Thomas  Patient,  from  New  England,  once  a  bodice- 
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maker  or  tailor,  who  built  Swift’s  Alley  meeting-house  in  1653 
after  being  at  Kilkenny,  at  Waterford,  and  at  Christ  Church ;  John 
Read  at  Belturbet  1654,  suspended  1655 ;  Peter  Row  at  Naas 
1654,  resigned  1657 ;  Philip  Tandy,  a  Seventh-day  Baptist,  at 
Lisburn  in  October  1658;  Thomas  Wilkinson,  first  at  St. 
Werburgh’s  in  Dublin,  then  to  Swords;  William  Wilsby  at 
Kerry  in  1654,  at  Kilkenny  1657,  at  Ballyragget  1659;  Andrew 
Wyke,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  England,  to  St.  Michan’s 
in  Dublin,  August,  1651,  then  to  Lisburn,  debating  with  seven 
Presbyterians  at  Antrim  in  March,  1652,  then  in  October,  1658, 
to  Donaghcloney  and  Tullylish  with  a  stipend  of  £100,  and 
finally  to  Magheralin  in  1659.  In  1652  Colonel  Jerome  Sankey 
was  to  find  a  minister  for  Dungarvan.  In  1655  two  Quakeresses 
disturbed  the  meeting  at  Dublin,  and  were  sent  to  Newgate. 
In  June,  1657,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Sadleir  was  baptised  at 
Galway.  Some  of  these  facts  were  known  when  the  History 
of  the  Baptist  Irish  Society  was  published,  and  this  drew  on 
Patient’s  fragments  of  autobiography  in  his  1654  “  Doctrine 
of  Baptism.”  But  most  of  these  facts  were  previously 
unpublished. 


CHARLES-MARIE  DE  VEIL,  a  Jew  by  birth,  who  died 
in  London  as  a  Baptist  pastor,  had  his  life-story  told  in  our 
last  volume.  It  was  there  doubted  whether  he  was  related  to 
Friedrich  Ragstatt  de  Weile.  Rut  Mr.  Wilfred  S.  Samuel  has 
since  obtained  evidence,  first  from  a  book  published  by  de  Weile 
in  1685  on  Noah’s  Prophecy,  and  secondly  from  the  records  of 
the  consistory  at  Cleves,  which  prove  that  they  were  brothers. 
For  Friedrich  gives  details  of  his  father  which  match  exactly 
details  given  by  the  third  brother,  Louis-Compiegne ;  and  he 
stated  in  1669  to  the  consistory  that  both  his  brothers  had  turned 
papist  about  seventeen  years  earlier;  Charles-Marie  was 
christened  1654,  and  Louis-Compiegne  in  1655.  Friedrich  gives 
much  information  as  to  the  family,  and  though  his  dates  are 
evidently  not  quite  exact,  his  general  information  may  be  inter¬ 
woven,  so  that  the  family  history  may  be  thus  presented  : — 

Once  they  lived  in  Spain,  whence  they  were  expelled.  For 
twenty-five  generations  they  had  used  the  name  Weil.  His 
father’s  grandfather  lived  at  Rastat  in  Baden-Durlach.  (Was 
this  Jeqel  Jacob  the  Levite,  recorded  at  Metz  in  1595?).  His 
father  Rabbi  David  had  controlled  many  synagogues.  His 
mother  was  a  Trevis,  akin  to  Rabbi  Eliezer  of  Trier,  descended 
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from  French  Jews  of  Picardy;  her  uncle  Rabbi  Jacob  Jathon 
was  Parnes  of  the  synagogue  at  Metz,  as  was  also  her  brother 
Salomon  Jathon.  (David  in  1621  was  recorded  as  having  a  wife 
and  four  children;  in  1637  as  having  four  children.  One  was 
born  in  1630,  whose  Jewish  name  is  not  known;  Daniel  was 
born  1637.)  About  1645  Jacob  was  born.  (  In  1645  David  died, 
and  in  1650  the  uncle,  Asher,  leaving  the  grandfather  Jequtiel 
David.  In  1654  the  man  of  twenty-four  was  christened  Charles- 
Marie,  and  next  year  Daniel  was  christened  Louis- 
Compiegne.)  About  1657  Jacob  was  sent  away;  after  travel 
and  study  he  settled  at  Cleves  as  Rabbi,  taking  the  name  of 
Rachstatt  from  his  great-grandfather’s  abode.  In  1669  he 
approached  the  consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Cleves, 
which  cross-examined  him  and  recorded  his  replies.  He  was 
christened  on  5  January  1670,  taking  the  name  of  Fredericus 
after  the  reigning  duke;  he  was  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Supper 
on  30  March.  (Next  year  his  brother  Louis-Compiegne,  a 
Catholic,  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages  at 
Heidelberg;  but  he  returned  to  Paris  within  eighteen  months. 
He  and  Charles-Marie  published  several  works  in  the  next  few 
years.)  Friedrich  studied  Christianity  and  Latin  first  at  Cleves, 
then  at  Groningen,  and  was  ordained  in  1676.  (Next  year  his 
brother  Charles-Marie  was  in  Holland  for  a  few  months,  and 
there  declared  himself  a  Protestant;  but  he  passed  over  to 
England  soon,  and  was  there  joined  by  Louis-Compiegne  about 
1678;  these  two  brothers  lived  and  died  there.  Both  of  them 
published  extensively  in  England,  new  editions,  and  new  works, 
from  1678  onwards.) 

(In  1679  the  aged  grandfather  Jequtiel  David  died  at  Metz, 
leaving  descendants  who  on  his  behalf  gave  charity  to  the 
synagogue.)  In  1685  Friedrich  Ragstadt  de  Weile  published 
his  exposition  of  Noah’s  Prophecy.  (That  same  year  Charles- 
Marie  died,  while  Louis-Compiegne  was  licensed  as  a  teacher  in 
London.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  two  French  brothers  ever  renewed 
acquaintance  with  the  German-Dutch  brother.  It  is  open  to 
question  whether  they  were  full  brothers.  Louisa  de  Weile  came 
to  Holland  and  stood  godmother  to  one  of  Friedrich’s  children. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  pedigree  on  page  188  of  our  last 
volume  could  be  much  augmented,  but  the  names  of  those  who 
remained  true  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  have  not  been 
ascertained.  No  further  light  is  shed  on  the  Baptist.  Charles- 
Marie. 


Reviews. 

W.  G.  Addison :  The  Renewed  Church  of  the  United  Brethren, 
1722-1930.  (S.P.C.K.,  1932,  228  pp.,  12s.  6d.) 

The  author  of  this  book,  who  is  now  Rector  of  Zeals  in 
Wiltshire,  received  a  part  of  his  training  at  a  Baptist 
College  before  entering  the  Anglican  Church.  There  are  few 
direct  evidences  of  his  Nonconformist  connections,  save  two 
incidental  quotations,  one  from  Dr.  Garvie  and  one  from 
Principal  Fairbairn,  but  they  may  have  influenced  his  choice  of 
theme  and  also  made  him  more  sympathetic  to  the  United 
Brethren  in  that  part  of  the  book  in  which  relations  with  the 
Church  of  England  are  discussed.  This  is  a  London  Ph.D. 
thesis  and  is  published  by  the  Church  Historical  Society.  It 
is  obviously  based  upon  careful  reading  and  on  research  both 
in  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library  and  at  Fetter  Lane  and  Hermhut. 
Dr.  Addison  has  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
details  of  Moravian  ecclesiastical  history.  As  one  reads  on, 
therefore,  one  is  made  increasingly  to  regret  that  before 
publication  he  did  not  rewrite  this  thesis  in  a  more  popular  and 
direct  form,  particularly  now  that  Interest  has  been  aroused  in 
the  bicentenary  of  Moravian  missions.  There  is  room  for  a  vivid 
yet  scholarly  book  on  the  United  Brethren,  for  they  have  exercised 
a  wide  and  challenging  an  influence  on  Christian  people  in  spite 
of  their  relatively  small  numbers.  Would  that  there  were  more 
Church  historians  prepared  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  G.  M. 
Trevelyan,  who  once  said :  “  I  cannot  abandon  the  older  ideal 

of  history  that  was  once  popular  in  England,  that  the  same 
book  should  make  its  appeal  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the 
historical  student.”  The  style  of  this  careful  study  is  too 
abstract  and  allusive  to  make  it  attractive  to  many  besides 
specialists,  which  is  unfortunate,  since  it  contains  much  that  is 
informing  and  suggestive.  The  price  is  also  too  high  for  the 
average  pocket. 

The  five  chapters  are  concerned  with  Zinzendorf,  the  renewal 
of  the  old  Briider  Kirche,  the  origins  and  development  of  the 
English  province,  the  growth  of  provincial  independence,  and 
the  relations  between  the  Unites  Fratrum  and  the  Church  of 
England.  Chapter  III.  is  rightly  described  by  the  author  as 
“  the  marrow  of  the  essay.”  Throughout  there  is  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  attention  upon  the  theories  of  Zinzendorf  as  to  the  real 
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nature  of  the  Renewed  Church,  and  upon  the  way  these  have 
been  carried  out  or  departed  from  in  the  subsequent  history. 
Dr.  Addison  urges  that  the  intentions  of  the  Count  were  clear, 
and  quotes  from  one  of  the  early  leaders :  "  Unitas  Fratrum 

is  not  a  church,  nor  an  external  identity  of  nature  (Gemeinwesen) 
but  a  common  quality  of  the  moral-religious  disposition  and 
manner,  which  maintains  itself  in  its  external  contacts,  and  partly 
by  special  organisations  within  the  existing  churches.”  No 
independent  denomination  or  church  was  being  formed  or 
resuscitated  in  Zinzendorf’s  view,  but  a  fellowship  was  being 
recognised  and  preserved  which  gave  promise  of  the  ultimate 
union  of  all  those  who  take  their  Christianity  seriously.  For 
him,  it  is  argued,  it  was  little  more  than  a  convenient  and 
interesting  accident  that  the  Herrnhut  fellowship,  there  to  his 
hand  since  it  was  under  his  protection,  had  links  with  an  older 
Church.  Sometimes  one  suspects  some  special  pleading  in  Dr. 
Addison’s  insistence  on  this  view,  for  Zinzendorf  was  an  astute 
man,  and  actually  himself  became  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian 
Church  after  careful  consultation  in  London  with  Archbishop 
Potter.  Moreover  he  played  his  part  in  securing  legal  recognition 
for  the  Moravians  in  England,  thus  giving  them  much  the 
same  status  as  the  other  Free  Churches.  In  any  case,  ancient 
loyalties,  vivid  new  common  experiences,  and  striking  practical 
achievements  proved  in  the  course  of  the  years  too  strong  for 
Zinzendorf’s  theories,  and  the  Moravians  have  gradually  become 
one  more  independent  Church  among  the  many  others. 
Admittedly  they  stand  in  a  unique  position  in  that  their 
episcopate  stretches  back  to  Pre-Reformation  days.  The 
validity  of  its  succession  is,  however,  challenged  by  Anglican 
scholars,  and  in  practice  the  Moravians  have  found  their  closest 
and  most  friendly  contacts  in  this  country  for  a  number  of 
years  with  Wesleyans  and  Baptists. 

Although  he  alludes  to  the  dangers  of  over-concentration 
on  “  Church-ideas,”  Dr.  Addison  has  not  entirely  avoided  these 
dangers.  More  extended  reference  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
Moravian  community  and  its  remarkable  missionary,  educational 
and  social  work  would  have  given  better  balance  to  what  he 
has  to  say,  and  would  have  made  the  story  more  intelligible. 
It  is  its  ethos,  its  atmosphere,  the  religious  experience  at  the  heart 
of  a  group  and  the  traditional  methods  of  expressing  this 
experience,  which  is  the  controlling  factor  in  its  life,  and  the 
union  of  different  Churches  can  only  come  when  there  is  a  real 
demand  from  within  for  an  outward  recognition  of  an  existing 
community  of  belief,  feeling  and  will.  Dr.  Addison  describes 
the  relations  between  the  Anglicans  and  the  Unitas  Fratrum 
up  to  1930.  It  is  a  somewhat  depressing  and  inconclusive  story. 
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Little  positive  result  has  come  from  the  “  conversations  ”  which 
have  been  proceeding  for  over  fifty  years.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
ecclesiastical  bargaining  is  not  likely  to  bring  success.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  have  had  the  author’s  views  as  to  what 
hopes  there  really  are  of  progress  towards  a  common  mind.  He 
is  too  cautious  to  commit  himself  to  any  definite  proposals. 
The  Moravians  have  refused  to  be  detached  from  other 
evangelical  Free  Churches,  and  Dr.  Addison  seems  to  suggest 
that  this  closes  the  door  to  further  advance  until  wider  issues 
have  been  settled,  though  the  last  Lambeth  Conference  recom¬ 
mended  the  continuance  of  negotiations.  Is  it  not  an  invitation 
to  closer  fellowship  and  understanding  and  co-operation  with  the 
Free  Churches? 

The  last  fifty  pages  of  the  book  consist  of  appendices  in 
which  various  interesting  and  relevant  documents  are  repro¬ 
duced. 

ERNEST  A.  PAYNE. 

W.  Y.  Fullerton  :  Zinsendorf,  the  Record  of  a  Zealous  Noble. 

Lutterworth  Papers,  No.  7.  16  pp.  3d. 

THIS  was  one  of  the  last  things  that  Dr.  Fullerton  wrote, 
and  of  its  kind  it  is  one  of  the  best.  In  brief  compass,  but  with 
sure  deft  touches,  Zinzendorf’s  remarkable  and  moving  story 
is  outlined.  The  booklet  is  published  in  honour  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Moravian  missions,  and 
incidentally  many  details  of  the  early  missionary  efforts  of  the 
United  Brethren  are  given,  but  it  is  Zinzendorf  himself,  the 
great  Christian,  who  stands  out  in  these  pages.  "  He  was 
appointed  to  bring  forth  fruit,  and  his  fruit  remains.” 

E.A.P. 

The  Flight  from  Reason  (2nd  edition;  revised  and  enlarged), 

by  Arnold  Lunn.  (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  7s.  6d.  net.) 

IN  the  second  edition  of  this  excellent  book  Mr.  Lunn 
strengthens  his  case  against  the  unscientific  dogmatism  of  many 
of  the  Victorian  scientists.  He  has  a  delightful  way  of  handling 
his  critics  (as  the  very  entertaining  Introduction  to  the  second 
edition  shows)  and  devotes  himself  to  H.  G.  Wells,  J.  B.  S. 
Haldane  and  Julian  Huxley.  He  strongly  maintains  his  thesis, 
argued  so  cogently  in  the  first  edition,  that  "  the  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  Creator  from  His  creation  has  failed  all  along 
the  line.”  Darwinism,  he  believes,  has  collapsed,  and  the  attempt 
to  obliterate  the  signature  of  God  from  His  handiwork  has 
failed. 

”  The  hammer  of  the  geologist  may  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
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rocks,  but  the  writing  on  the  rocks  bears  mute  witness  not  only 
to  the  incredible  age  of  our  earth,  but  also  to  One  who  was 
before  ever  the  mountains  were  brought  forth.” 

An  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  his  book  in  this 
edition  is  a  spirited  handling  of  the  New  Psychology. 
Behaviourism,  Psycho-analysis,  and  the  familiar  psychological 
attacks  on  the  validity  of  religious  experience  are  all  brought 
within  the  range  of  Mr.  Lunn’s  theistic  guns  and  his  concise 
treatment  is  entertaining  as  well  as  illuminative. 

Whether,  on  all  points,  you  agree  with  Mr.  Lunn  or  not, 
you  are  carried  along  by  the  clarity  of  his  argument  and  the 
vivacity  of  its  expression. 


Concerning  God,  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Bryan,  M.A.  (Kingsgate  Press, 

2s.  and  Is.) 

WE  are  informed  in  the  Preface  that  this  book  was  prepared 
in  collaboration  with  some  of  the  author’s  young  people,  and 
the  result  is  a  discussion  of  belief  in  God  which  eschews  the 
merely  theoretical  and  keeps  close  to  practical  questions  and 
practical  difficulties.  In  four  chapters  there  are  discussed  the 
four  fundamental  aspects  of  a  belief  in  God  which,  while 
sufficiently  satisfying  the  intellect,  appeals  also  to  the  heart  and 
moves  the  will  to  action. 

The  first  chapter  is  the  best  of  the  four,  and  the  most 
fundamental.  Mr.  Bryan  does  well  to  insist  that  a  merely 
traditional  faith  is  not  enough,  and  that  each  must  arrive  at 
his  own  personal  conviction  regarding  the  truth — “  .  .  .  unless 
when  we  come  to  think  for  ourselves  we  find  adequate  justification 
for  the  faith  we  were  brought  up  in,  we  have  no  right  to  continue 
to  hold  it.  We  must,  at  all  costs,  be  honest  and  sincere.”  Upon 
this  basis  of  honest  and  sincere  enquiry  he  proceeds  to.  erect 
"  five  good  solid  evidences  for  believing  in  God’s  existence.” 

In  dealing  with  the  fact  of  life  itself  as  an  argument  for 
the  existence  of  God  other  opposing  theories  are  not  ignored. 
Emergent  evolution  and  mechanistic  interpretations  of  life  are 
dealt  with  and  rejected  as  inadequate.  The  fact  of  conscience 
is  educed  as  further  evidence,  and  the  validity  of  the  moral 
consciousness  is  warmly  defended  against  those  who  would 
explain  it  away  as  a  manifestation  of  the  herd  instinct. 

Science  is  unable  ”  to  show  us  the  way  to  God.”  Art  is 
regarded  as  more  helpful,  but  “  only  in  Jesus  Christ  do  I  find 
the  complete  revelation  of  God  that  satisfies  the  hungry  soul,” 
and  to  Him  there  is  no  serious  alternative.  Jesus’  revelation 
centres  in  the  word  “  Father,”  and  we  are  urged  "  to  think- 
upward  from  human  fatherhood  at  its  best  to  God.”  Our 
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personal  knowledge  of  God  comes  through  the  exercise  of  faith, 
which  involves  “  venturing  on  God,  relying  on  His  power,  His 
forgiveness,  His  guidance.”  “  It  is  an  inner  assurance  that 
grips  us.”  And  when  it  does,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  will  begin 
to  appear  in  us. 

The  most  important  omission,  admitted  in  the  Preface,  is 
the  lack  of  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  evil,  which  includes  the 
problem  of  suffering.  This  is  a  serious  problem  to  many  who 
sincerely  endeavour  to  formulate  their  belief  in  God.  Never¬ 
theless,  Concerning  God  is  a  book  to  be  recommended  to  all 
who  seek  to  attain  to  a  reasonable  and  well-grounded  faith.  It 
is  clear  and  easily  read,  and  is  free  from  abstract  terminology 
and  outworn  phrases.  It  is  just  the  book  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  any  thinking  young  person  who  is  concerned  about 
his  faith  and  anxious  to  think  his  way  through  his  doubts  to 
the  faith  that  abides.  It  should  prove  to  be  of  great  value  in 
the  work  of  the  Discipleship  Campaign. 

R.A.L. 


DURING  1933  we  expect  to  publish  articles  bearing  on  the 
revised  edition  of  the  Baptist  Church  Hymnal.  The  tercentenary 
in  September  of  the  first  Calvinistic  Baptist  church,  Wapping 
1633,  will  receive  notice.  In  preparation  for  the  Spurgeon 
centenary  in  1934  there  will  be  studies  of  his  work  in  directions 
not  always  appreciated.  As  the  Berlin  Baptist  Congress  has 
been  postponed  till  1934,  articles  by  German  Baptists  will  be 
similarly  timed. 


The  Spurgeon  Centenary. 

London  Baptist  Ufe  of  1853  presents  few  exciting  features. 

Somnolence  rested  on  most  churches.  Extension  proposals 
aroused  little  enthusiasm.  Ministers  fed  their  flocks  with  solid, 
soul-satisfying  doctrinal  sermons,  and  buried  them  to  the 
accompaniment  of  funeral  orations  of  wearying  length.  In  the 
main  members  were  faithful  to  their  churches  and  the  means  of 
grace ;  albeit,  those  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  church 
membership  sat  lightly  were  no  more  unknown  than  they  had 
been  unknown  eighty  years  earlier  or  are  unknown  to-day,  eighty 
years  later.  The  London  Association  of  Particular  Baptist 
Churches  was  slowly  dying  a  painless  death,  and  the  Baptist 
Metropolitan  Chapel  Building  Society,  formed  the  preceding  year 
"  to  erect  and  aid  in  the  erection  of  commodious  chapels,”  was 
having  a  hard  struggle  to  collect  the  funds  to  build  the  one  chapel 
that  was  erected  under  its  auspices.  A  drought  was  in  the 
churches ;  refreshing  dew  and  rain  had  been  absent ;  but,  in  the 
closing  days  of  that  year,  the  aged  deacons  of  one  historic 
church,  wearied  with  their  looking  again  and  again,  wondered  if 
they  saw  “  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea  like  a  man’s  hand.” 
Before  the  passing  of  another  year  they  knew  that  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  open  and  that  refreshing  rains  were  falling  on 
the  churches. 

Humanly  speaking  an  Essex  youth,  then  in  his  twentieth 
year,  was  responsible  for  this  change.  He  came  unheralded,  for 
he  was  unknown  to  the  denominational  leaders.  His  two  years’ 
pastorate  at  Waterbeach  had  passed  unnoticed  by  the  editors  of 
the  Baptist  Manuals  of  1852  and  1853 ;  and  when,  in  1854,  they 
became  aware  that  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  was  at  New  Park 
Street,  their  knowledge  was  so  meagre  that  they  failed  to  print 
his  initials  correctly.  In  1934  the  centenary  of  this  youth’s  birth 
will  be  celebrated,  and  it  is  fitting  that,  in  anticipation  of  the 
celebrations,  we  should  publish  a  series  of  articles  on  some 
aspects  of  our  greatest  preacher.  The  writer  of  this,  the  first 
article,  desires  to  acknowledge  his  deep  indebtedness  to  the 
pastor  and  deacons  of  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle  who,  four  years 
ago,  generously  placed  their  minute  books  and  records  at  his 
disposal.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  kindness  of 
several  who  knew  Spurgeon  intimately;  particularly  the  late 
Dr.  W.  Y.  Fullerton  who,  on  the  30th  May,  1928,  gave  the 
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writer  a  prolonged  interview  at  the  Mission  House,  answered  his 
many  questions  and  permitted  him  to  take  full  shorthand  notes 
of  the  replies;  and  the  late  Rev.  John  Bradford,  who  gave 
him  interviews  both  at  Leytonstone  and  the  Baptist  Church 
House. 


Gleanings  from  the  Minute  Books. 

“  Memorandum :  The  Rev.  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon, 
formerly  of  Waterbeach,  near  Cambridge,  commenced  his 
pastoral  duties  over  the  Particular  Baptist  Church  in  New  Park 
Street,  Southwark,  on  the  first  Lord’s  Day  in  May,  1854.”  Those 
words,  the  first  of  a  new  minute  book,  record  the  commencement 
of  the  most  remarkable  pastorate  in  history.  Two  books  preceded 
this  book.  The  first,  dating  from  the  formation  of  the  church 
in  1719,  covered  the  whole  of  Gill’s  long  pastorate  and  more 
than  half  of  Rippon’s.  The  second,  from  1808,  covered  the 
closing  years  of  Rippon  and  the  full  period  of  the  three  short 
pastorates  which  followed.  Spurgeon’s  first  and  second  books 
lasted  seven  and  five  years  respectively.  The  comparison  needs 
to  be  modified,  however,  by  the  statement  that  Spurgeon’s 
volumes,  although  quite  hefty,  were  smaller  than  those  of  Gill 
and  Rippon,  and  that  Gill,  who  wrote  his  own  minutes  in  writing 
as  microscopical  as  his  Body  of  Divinity  is  complex,  succeeded  in 
filling  his  pages  with  many  more  words. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  series  of  church  and  deacons’ 
minute  books  covering  the  thirty-eight  years  from  1854  to  1892, 
open  many  windows  on  Spurgeon’s  character  and  activities. 
Not  all  the  features  have  been  emphasised  by  his  biographers. 

I.  The  Zejxlous  Pastor.  The  crowd  might  come  to  hear 
Spurgeon  preach,  but  the  crowd  was  made  up  of  individuals  and 
they  needed  shepherding.  So,  in  the  New  Park  Street  days,  he 
toiled,  early  and  late,  visiting  and  interviewing.  Cholera  ravaging 
the  metropolis  only  challenged  him  to  redouble  his  efforts  to  take 
the  gospel  to  the  sick  and  dying.  His  memory  for  names  and 
faces  was  remarkable,  and  his  members  were  known  to  him  one 
by  one,  the  humblest  not  being  lost  in  the  crowd.  Genuine  pride 
is  revealed  in  his  annotations  of  his  earliest  members.  “  The 
pastor  resided  with  this  pious  couple,”  he  writes  against  two. 
“  First  student  in  the  College,  pastor  at  Portsmouth  in  1876  ”  ; 
“  afterwards  Mrs.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  ”  ;  “  afterwards  deacon  ”  ; 
“  a  conjuror  ”  ;  “  Became  pastor  at  Tottenham  Court  Chapel, 
and  then  an  actor  on  the  stage.  A  sad  case  ”  ;  “  Became  an 
eminent  preacher  among  Plymouth  Brethren  ”  ;  “  Missionary  to 
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India  ”  ;  “  Became  pastor  at  Limpsfield,”  are  but  a  few  of  the 
comments  in  his  own  handwriting  in  the  first  of  his  minute  books. 
A  comment  of  another  type  made  on  the  5th  March,  1866,  after 
certifying  the  minutes,  was  “  Shocking  pens,  it  being  a  custom 
to  use  the  worst  possible  pens  in  our  vestries.” 

Help  soon  became  essential.  Additional  deacons  were 
appointed  without  delay,  and  within  four  years  Spurgeon  asked 
for  elders  “  to  watch  over  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  church.” 
On  January  12th,  1859,  ten  were  set  apart,  and  four  of  the 
deacons  “  having  for  some  time  really  attended  to  both  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  ”  were  also  elected.  For  thirty- 
three  years  Spurgeon  gave  his  elders  a  task  that  occupied  all 
their  spare  time.  He  expected  them  to  labour  with  a  zeal  like 
to  that  he  had  shown  in  his  own  early  years,  and  the  records 
reveal  their  hearty  response.  Books  were  supplied  for  full 
reports  on  their  visitation  of  candidates.  Other  duties  allotted  to 
them  were  ‘‘  the  seeking  out  of  absentees,  the  caring  for  the  sick 
and  troubled,  the  conducting  of  prayer  meetings,  catechumen 
and  Bible  classes  for  the  young  men.”  These  elders  well 
deserved  Spurgeon’s  tribute,  “  The  success  of  my  ministry  is 
very  largely  owing  to  those  who  go  round  picking  up  birds  after 
I  have  wounded  them.” 

Church  meetings  became  a  problem.  Except  at  the  annual 
church  meeting  in  January,  there  was  little  business  other  than 
membership.  But  each  candidate  received  careful  consideration, 
there  was  no  rushing  in  of  members  to  build  up  a  huge  member¬ 
ship.  First,  the  candidate  appeared  at  the  meeting  and  “  gave  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  Lord’s  dealing  with  his  soul,”  next, 
the  reports  of  the  two  messengers  and  the  pastor’s  testimony 
were  given,  and  then,  all  being  favourable,  ”  it  was  agreed  that 
he  be  received  as  a  member  in  full  communion  with  this  church 
after  he  has  been  baptised.”  At  one  such  meeting  which  com¬ 
menced  at  2  p.m.  on  the  18th  May,  1860,  forty-two  candidates 
appeared.  At  the  end  of  the  minutes  Spurgeon  wrote,  “  This 
most  blessed  meeting  lasted  till  a  late  hour  at  night.  Bless  the 
Lord.”  He  was  then  only  twenty-five,  but  he  could  not  continue 
holding  meetings  which  lasted  for  several  hours,  and  he  found 
it  needful  to  fit  in  shorter  meetings  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
Occasionally  one  of  the  officers  shared  with  him  the  privilege  of 
presiding.  In  July,  1861,  church  meetings  were  held  on  the  8th, 
11th,  15th,  22nd,  25th,  29th  and  30th;  but  possibly  the  most 
interesting  series  was  before  the  April  Communion,  1874,  when 
the  church  met  (1)  9th  March,  after  the  prayer  meeting,  (2)  12th, 
at  six  before  the  lecture,  (3)  12th,  after  the  lecture,  (4)  16th, 
after  the  prayer  meeting,  (5)  19th,  at  six  before  the  lecture, 
(6)  19th,  after  the  lecture,  (7)  22nd,  Sunday  afternoon,  (8)  23rd, 
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after  the  prayer  meeting,  (9)  26th,  at  six  before  the  lecture, 
(10)  26th,  after  the  lecture,  (11)  30th,  after  the  prayer  meeting, 
(12)  2nd  April,  after  the  lecture.  Ninety-three  were  welcomed 
at  the  following  Communion.  This  number  was  eclipsed  on  at 
least  three  occasions,  121  on  2nd  June,  1861  (apparently  the 
largest  number  at  any  one  service),  102,  on  7th  January,  1872, 
and  114  on  8th  December,  1872.*  By  this  time  much  of  the 
pastoral  side  of  the  work  was  in  the  hands  of  Spurgeon’s  in¬ 
valuable  brother,  J.  A,  Spurgeon;  and  the  minutes  reveal  that 
no  one  could  have  served  with  greater  love  and  unselfishness,  or 
more  completely  maintained  his  elder  brother’s  thoroughness  in 
all  the  church  organisation. 

Two  early  minutes  relate  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  “  11th  May,  1859.  Our  Pastor  announced  that  the 
Ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  would  in  future  be  administered 
on  the  first  two  Sundays  in  the  month,  the  present  over-crowded 
state  of  the  chapel  and  schoolrooms  consequent  upon  the  con¬ 
tinued  increase  of  the  church  having  rendered  this  step 
necessary.”  “  8th  October,  1863.  Our  pastor  stated  that  several 
of  the  brethren  thought  it  their  duty  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s 
Supper  every  Sabbath,  and  he  himself  considered  it  to  be  an 
apostolic  practice  which  ought  to  be  revived.  Although  there  is 
no  express  command  for  weekly  communion,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  it  was  so  observed,  and  therefore 
the  church  agreed  that  convenience  should  be  provided  for  those 
who  desire  it.” 

Other  pastoral  minutes  illustrate  Spurgeon’s  difficulties  with 
Strict  Baptists  concerning  the  transfer  of  members  and  the  steps 
he  took  to  protect  the  position  of  those  who  were  in  full  and 
honourable  membership.  These  difficulties  commenced  with  his 
first  member.  On  17th  May,  1854,  ”  Ann  Wake,  at  present  a 
member  of  the  church  in  Trinity  Street,  was  proposed  for 
membership,  but  that  church  declines  to  grant  dismissions  to  us 
on  account  of  their  holding  strict  communion  principles.”  New 
Park  Street  dispensed  with  the  letter  of  transfer.  Difficulties  of 
a  like  nature  occurred  on  other  occasions  as,  for  example,  on  the 
3rd  March,  1867,  when  a  church  replied,  “We  cannot  dismiss 
any  of  our  members  to  a  church  that  holds  the  doctrine  of  ‘  Duty 
Faith,’  and  opens  the  Lord’s  Table  to  all  that  profess  to  love 
God  irrespective  of  their  Baptism  and  membership  with  the 

iln  his  Life  of  Spurgeon  (p.  141),  Dr.  Fullerton  states,  "At  one 
Communion  Service  100  persons  were  admitted  to  membership  and 
ISO  at  another."  Dr.  Fullerton  obviously  was  careful  to  check  his  figures 
as  the  other  figures  given  on  p.  141  are  accurate.  In  the  writer’s  perusal 
of  the  minute  books  he  could  not  find  that  150  were  admitted  at  one 
Communion,  but  he  found  that  100  was  exceeded  on  the  three  occasions 
named  above. 
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Church  of  Christ ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  dismiss  James  Porter 
to  your  communion.  If  therefore  you  receive  Mr.  Porter  into 
your  communion,  you  must  receive  him  in  the  ordinary  manner 
as  if  he  were  not  a  member  of  a  Church  and  we  shall  consider 
that  he  is  no  longer  in  our  communion.  Wishing  you  all  that  a 
Church  must  possess  to  enable  it  to  answer  the  holy  and  bene¬ 
ficent  ends  for  which  a  Church  state  and  Church  fellowship  were 
instituted  by  our  Lord  on  the  earth.”  On  20th  November,  1861, 
Spurgeon  wrote  a  letter  of  protest  to  one  church  which  was 
ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes.  It  reveals  his  attitude  to 
the  requests  which  constantly  came  to  him  for  membership  by 
transfer  from  other  Baptist  Churches  and  therefore  is  printed 
here : 

“  Dear  Brethren, 

“  We  have  always  been  extremely  reluctant  to  write  to 
you  for  the  dismission  of  any  of  your  members  to  our  fellowship 
because  it  never  has  been  our  desire  to  build  up  our  numbers  by 
secessions  from  other  churches.  Nevertheless,  when  we  have 
seen  friends  constantly  worshipping  with  us,  who  have  applied 
to  be  received  into  our  fellowship,  when  we  have  heard  them 
affirm  positively  that  they  would  not  return  to  you  and  have 
added  that  they  differed  from  you  in  the  matter  of  terms  of 
communion,  we  have  felt  free  to  accede  to  their  requests  and 
have  then  written  to  you  to  request  their  transfer.  We  beg  to 
remind  you  that  our  deacon  Mr.  Moore  has,  on  our  behalf, 
written  you  several  times  requesting  the  transfer  of  Brethren 
Haynes,  Williams  and  a  sister.  To  our  repeated  letters  we  have 
had  no  reply.  If  you  cannot  grant  these  friends  an  honourable 
dismission  will  you  kindly  inform  us  to  that  effect,  for  at  present 
we  know  nothing  against  them.  We  are  sure  that  you  would  do 
us  the  courtesy  of  some  reply.  In  all  other  cases,  even  when  no 
dismission  is  sent,  we  have  been  indulged  with  some  answer  and 
we  cannot  believe  that  you  will  refuse  us  the  usual  custom  of 
Christian  Churches.  It  is  very  far  from  our  object  to  raise  any 
question  which  can  lead  to  strife,  we  simply  ask  you  whether 
you  can  and  will  dismiss  these  friends,  and  if  you  cannot  or 
do  not  see  fit  to  do  so  your  notification  to  that  effect  will  be  all 
we  can  expect.  Both  the  Brethren  know  our  views  upon  the 
communion  question  and  ag^ee  with  us.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
judge  that  they  would  be  acceptable  members  with  you  even 
should  they  be  induced  to  return,  which  they  have  positively 
assured  us  they  will  not  do.  We  do  not  need  them  and  had  much 
rather  that  they  would  remain  with  you,  but  as  they  will  come 
among  us,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  refuse  them  the  union 
they  seek.  Wishing  you  all  prosperity  and  trusting  that  our 
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ancient  and  near  relationship,  as  branches  of  the  same  venerable 
stock,  will  ever  constrain  us  to  promote  each  other’s  growth  and 
prosperity,  we  beg  you  ever  to  believe  us  to  remain, 

“  In  Jesus  Christ  Your  Brethren  and  fellow  labourers, 

“  The  Church  in  the  Tabernacle — 

“  Signed  for  the  whole  assembly 
by  order  of  our  meeting, 

“  Nov.  20th,  1861.  “  C.  H.  SPURGEON,  Pastor.’' 


II.  The  Church  Extension  Enthusiast.  On  the  16th 
August,  1859,  at  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  Tabernacle, 
Spurgeon,  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  said,  “  God  sparing  my 
life,  if  I  have  my  people  at  my  back  I  will  not  rest  until  the 
dark  county  of  Surrey  be  covered  with  places  of  worship.  I 
look  on  this  as  the  beginning  of  the  end.  I  announce  my  own 
schemes :  visionary  they  may  appear,  but  carried  out  they  will 
be.  It  is  only  within  the  last  six  months  that  we  have  started 
two  churches,  one  in  Wandsworth  and  the  other  in  Greenwich 
and  the  Lord  has  prospered  them.  .  .  .  And  what  we  have  done 
in  two  places,  I  am  about  to  do  in  a  third,  and  we  will  do  it,  not 
for  the  third  or  the  fourth,  but  for  the  hundredth  time,  God  being 
our  helper.”  The  hundredth  time !  That  was  no  idle  boast. 
Spurgeon  was  responsible  for  the  erection  of  chapels  far 
exceeding  that  number,  and  not  in  Surrey  only  but  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  He  never  lost  his  passion 
for  bricks  and  mortar.  When  he  heard  of  a  new  district  or  of 
an  opportunity  for  a  new  cause  or  of  a  number  of  people  who 
were  banding  themselves  together  and  needed  his  help,  he  usually 
sent  one  or  two  students  from  his  College  with  instructions  to 
“  blaze  away  ”  in  the  open  air,  strengthening  them  with  the 
heartening  promise,  “  I’ll  stand  by  you.”  If  the  circumstances 
appeared  promising  he  rented  the  most  suitable  room  that  could 
be  obtained ;  whether  in  a  school,  or  assembly  rooms,  or  attached 
to  a  tavern  was  immaterial.  Not  all  the  ventures  were  successful, 
but  success  always  meant  the  purchase  of  a  site,  for  Spurgeon 
was  eminently  practical  and  realised  that  a  church,  to  survive, 
must  have  a  permanent  home.  The  site  was  usually  conveyed 
to  Spurgeon  and  his  deacons  as  trustees,  the  trust  deed  being 
drawn  up  by  Spurgeon’s  own  lawyer.  These  trust  deeds  were 
not  all  of  a  uniform  pattern.  Their  provisions  as  to  membership, 
admission  to  communion,  and  other  issues,  varied  according  to 
local  circumstances.  The  amount  Spurgeon  contributed  to  these 
new  churches  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  from  money  entrusted 
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to  him  will  never  be  known.  We  do  know,  however,  that  from 
these  sources  he  usually  paid  the  preliminary  expenses  and  the 
rent  of  the  room,  and,  if  necessary,  supplemented  the  amount 
paid  to  the  student.  When  a  site  was  acquired  he  assisted  with 
the  deposit,  and  usually  gave  a  donation,  varying  from  £100  to 
£500,  to  the  building  funds.  His  church  presented  a  communion 
set,  and  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  formation  of  the  Church 
he  addressed  to  the  members  an  epistle  of  almost  apostolic  length. 
That  sent  to  Drummond  Road,  Bermondsey,  from  the  Tabernacle 
Church  Meeting  on  23rd  July,  1866,  is  a  good  example. 

“  To  the  Brethren  who  have  made  application  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  fellowship  of  this  Church  and  to  be  formed  into  a 
Church  of  the  same  faith  and  order  at  Drummond  Road, 
Bermondsey. 

“  Beloved  Brethren, 

“  It  affords  us  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  God  has  so 
prospered  your  affairs  in  the  new  chapel  as  to  render  it  expedient 
that  you  should  be  formed  into  a  Church.  Believing  that  it  is 
the  Saviour’s  design  to  spread  His  Kingdom  in  the  world  by  the 
instrumentality  of  His  people  banded  together,  and  also  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  growth  in  grace  and  knowledge  of  Himself  by  means 
of  their  Church  fellowship,  and  He  having  in  His  providence 
opened  a  sphere  of  labour  and  inclined  your  hearts  to  engage  in 
it,  and  given  you  some  tokens  of  His  presence  with  you  and 
blessing  in  your  efforts;  we  heartily  approve  of  the  course  you 
contemplate.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  your  consistent 
walk  and  conversation  as  the  professed  servants  of  Christ,  and 
in  furtherance  of  your  purpose  do  hereby  grant  you  an  honourable 
dismission  from  our  fellowship  and  have  deputed  our  beloved 
Deacons,  brethren  Wm.  Olney  and  T.  Cook,  as  our  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  wish  of  forming  you  into  a  Church  of  our  faith  and 
order  and  pray  that  you  may  be  so  blessed  that  you  may 
speedily  become  a  power  and  an  ornament  in  that  section  of  the 
Church  to  which  we  belong.  In  accordance  with  our  principles 
you  will  henceforth  have  the  conduct  of  your  affairs  in  your 
own  hands  and  without  constraint  from  any  be  at  liberty  to 
adopt  such  means  for  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour’s 
name  in  your  locality  and  such  means  for  maintaining  the 
discipline  and  purity  of  the  church  as  shall  from  time  to  time  in 
the  fear  of  God  seem  right  to  yourselves.  We  have  no  doubt 
you  have  carefully  considered  the  responsibilities  involved  in  the 
step  you  are  about  to  take  and  that  feeling  your  own  weakness 
you  will  ever  act  in  humble  dependence  on  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  affectionately  counsel  you  ever  to  keep 
distinctly  in  view  the  great  object  for  which  the  Church  exists. 
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viz.,  the  Glory  of  God  in  the  gathering  of  souls  to  the  Saviour 
and  the  establishment  of  those  that  believe.  Let  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus  be  earnestly  maintained  by  you  but  be  not  content 
except  as  you  see  that  truth  moulding  your  individual  character 
and  bringing  forth  in  you  the  fruits  of  holiness  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  His  grace  to  be  accepted  in  the  beloved.  As  a 
means  to  your  own  souls’  prosperity  we  affectionately  urge  you 
to  cherish  full  sympathy  with  your  minister  in  the  great  work  in 
his  hands,  let  it  ever  be  your  prayer  that  his  bow  may  abide  in 
strength  that  the  arms  of  his  hands  may  be  made  strong  by  the 
hand  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  See  to  it  that  no  oppressions 
of  care  and  anxiety  about  his  own  temporal  things  may  distract 
his  attention  from  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  church  which 
should  fully  occupy  his  energies  both  of  body  and  mind. 

“  Cherish  full  sympathy  with  the  great  denominational 
movements  and  seek  association  with  sister  churches  that  you 
may  take  your  part  in  the  work  to  be  done.  The  expression  of 
your  love  and  gratitude  to  our  beloved  pastor  is  very  grateful 
to  all  our  hearts,  and  inasmuch  as  God  has  blessed  you  by  means 
of  the  Pastors’  College,  in  which  you  know  he  takes  so  deep  an 
interest,  we  respectfully  suggest  to  your  Christian  judgment 
whether  that  institution  has  not  a  special  claim  on  your 
sympathy  and  support,  as  God  in  His  providence  may  prosper 
you.  Lastly.  We  affectionately  urge  that  while  you  hold  fast 
those  peculiarities  in  which  you,  in  common  with  ourselves,  are 
distinguished  from  other  sections  of  the  church,  you  will  cherish 
thorough  large  heartedness  toward  all  the  disciples  of  Christ 
and  ever  be  prepared  to  say  with  the  Apostle,  ‘  Grace  mercy  and 
peace  be  unto  all  them  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity.’  You  are  comparatively  few  in  number  at  present, 
but  this  need  not  be  a  cause  of  fear  or  discouragement  but  rather 
an  incentive  to  faith  and  hope.  The  streamlet  issuing  from  the 
mountain  side  is  so  narrow  and  so  shallow  that  a  child  may 
wade  through,  but  it  deepens  and  widens  in  its  course,  renders 
fruitful  the  land  through  which  it  flows,  and  becomes  a  mighty 
river  on  whose  bosom  the  richly  laden  vessel  may  be  borne  to 
the  expanse  of  ocean  beyond.  God  grant  that  you  though  small 
may  soon  be  widened  by  the  addition  of  precious  souls,  may 
the  moral  wastes  around  you  soon  become  by  your  instrumentality 
fruitful  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  may  many  a  soul  richly 
freighted  with  the  precious  things  of  Christian  experience  be 
borne  forward  on  the  bosom  of  your  church  to  the  shoreless 
ocean  of  eternal  blessedness.  In  bidding  you  farewell  we  adapt 
the  language  of  the  Apostle.  ‘  Only  yet  your  conversation  be  as 
it  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  whether  we  come  and 
see  you  or  else  be  absent  we  may  hear  of  your  affairs  that  ye 
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stand  fast  in  one  spirit  with  one  mind  striving  together  for 
the  faith  of  the  gospel.’ 

"  We  are  beloved  brethren  yours  faithfully  in  the  Lord, 

“  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Church, 

“  C.  H.  SPURGEON,  Pastor” 

His  interest  in  an  infant  cause  did  not  cease  with  the 
formation  of  the  church;  he  remained  its  friend,  and  reports 
from  it  were  read  at  his  own  church  meeting.  Thus  on  25th 
February,  1862,  Wandsworth  (East  Hill)  sent  a  report  which 
concluded,  “  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  the  first  promoter  of  the  cause 
and  has  ever  been  its  firm  supporter.” 

As  often  as  possible  Spurgeon  induced  members  to  leave 
the  Tabernacle  to  join  with  the  new  churches;  twenty-nine  were 
transferred  to  form  Drummond  Road,  Bermondsey,  and  twelve 
to  form  Stockwell,  both  in  1866.  Similar  dismissions  occurred 
at  intervals.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  men  trained  by  him 
were  ministering  in  over  fifty  new  buildings,  for  whose  erection 
he  had  been  more  or  less  directly  responsible.  Early  in  the 
sixties  he  started  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Loan  and  Building 
Fund  so  that  loans  free  of  interest  could  be  made  to  the  causes 
started  by  his  men.  At  his  death  this  Fund  had  a  capital  of 
£5,118. 

This  passion  for  church  extension  was  one  of  the  determining 
factors  in  the  formation  of  the  London  Baptist  Association. 
Spurgeon  had  visited  Yorkshire,  where  he  had  witnessed  the 
fine  corporate  life  of  the  Yorkshire  Association.  Report  states 
that  the  Yorkshiremen  also  treated  him  to  some  humorous  raillery 
on  the  inability  of  London  to  maintain  an  Association.  The 
banter  suggested  to  Spurgeon  a  means  whereby  something  more 
might  be  done  for  his  beloved  church  extension.  What  the 
churches  could  not  do  individually  they  could  do  collectively,  and 
this  united  work  would  bind  them  in  Association  bonds  more 
closely  than  anything  else.  So  he  got  in  touch  with  his  friends. 
Brock,  of  Bloomsbury,  and  Landels,  of  Regents  Park,  and  the 
trio  instigated  the  launching  of  the  Association,  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  which  was  the  erection  each  year  of  a  church  where 
one  had  not  previously  existed.  Three  resolutions  relating  to 
the  Association  occur  in  the  early  minutes ; 

”  30th  November,  1865.  It  was  moved  by  Brother  Thomas 
Olney  and  seconded  by  Brother  Pope  ‘  That  this  Church  do  unite 
itself  with  the  London  Association  of  Baptist  Pastors  and 
Churches  and  do  elect  the  delegates  to  represent  it  upon  the 
Committee  of  the  Association  ’  which  was  agreed.” 

"  Lord's  Day,  November  4th,  1866,  at  Communion  Service. 
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Our  pastor  stated  at  one  of  our  previous  church  meetings  that 
the  London  Baptist  Association  has  set  apart  Monday,  November 
Sth,  as  a  Day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  It  is  therefore  agreed  ‘  That 
we  desire  as  a  church  to  accept  most  cordially  and  unanimously 
the  invitation  of  our  beloved  pastor  to  unite  with  the  London 
Baptist  Association  in  setting  apart  to-morrow,  Monday, 
November  Sth,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  and  we  pray  that 
the  day  may  be  made  memorable  by  such  special  nearness  to 
God  as  we  have  never  before  realised  and  may  be  the  precursor 
of  an  enlarged  blessing  on  our  own  church  and  the  church  of 
Christ  at  large.’  ” 

“  23rd  January,  1868.  Resolved  ‘  That  the  church  rejoices 
to  record  the  fact  that  the  London  Baptist  Association,  which 
was  first  formed  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  now  at  the  close  of  the 
second  year  of  its  existence  numbers  more  than  90  churches 
with  about  22,000  members,  has  been  remarkably  blessed  of  God 
to  the  promotion  of  brotherly  love  and  zealous  piety  in  our  sister 
churches.  The  church  rejoices  to  know  that  the  ministers  and 
delegates  partook  of  its  hospitality  and  requests  the  deacons  to 
invite  the  brethren  another  year.’  ” 

For  over  twenty  years  Spurgeon  gave  active  assistance  to 
the  Association,  and  unquestionably  it  had  a  warm  place  in  his 
heart.*  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  the  building  policy  formulated 
by  him  sixty-eight  years  ago  remains  the  building  policy  of  the 
Association  and  never  has  it  been  more  earnestly  followed  than 
in  recent  years. 

III.  The  Genial  “  Governor.”  The  correct  noun  is 
difficult  to  select,  although  there  is  no  difficulty  with  the  adjective. 
“  Autocrat  ”  or  “  dictator  ”  would  perhaps  be  too  strong,  and 
“  leader  ”  or  “  director  ”  would  not  sufficiently  define  Spurgeon’s 
position.  So  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  name  by  which  he  was 
familiarly  known.  His  word  was  law,  but  grace  was  never  far 
from  the  law.  He  was  the  head  of  his  deacons  (“  a  minister 
must  take  the  oversight  of  his  deacons  ”),  his  elders,  his  members, 
his  church.  “  Happy  am  I  to  have  such  deacons,”  he  once  said, 
and  among  them  he  had  some  of  the  finest  and  ablest  laymen  in 
the  denomination.  Everything  associated  with  the  Tabernacle, 
the  College,  the  Orphanage  and  the  other  Institutions,  was  so 
dependent  on  him  that  these  men  of  keen  spiritual  vision  and 
business  acumen  rejoiced  to  do  his  every  bidding  and  to  follow 
him  almost  unquestioningly.  He  was  in  control  from  the  start. 
He,  a  youth  of  twenty,  had  no  fear  of  Samuel  Gale,  the 
denominational  lawyer  and  church  treasurer,  who  had  been  in 
membership  over  fifty-five  years  and  wore  silk  stockings  and 
knee-breeches,  and  was,  according  to  Mrs.  Spurgeon,  "  a  short. 
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stout  man,  whose  rotund  body,  perched  on  his  undraped  legs, 
and  clothed  in  a  long-tailed  coat,  gave  him  an  unmistakable 
resemblance  to  a  gigantic  robin  ”  ;  nor  of  James  Low,  a  member 
of  the  church  over  forty  years,  who  had  been  many  years 
treasurer  of  the  Baptist  Union  and  in  1847  its  first  lay  president ; 
nor  indeed  of  any  of  his  officers.  He  came  to  them  with  modem 
speech  and  modern  methods.  He  preached  the  gospel  in  the 
language  of  his  day,  not  in  the  language  of  John  Gill’s  day.  He 
did  not  accept  “  an  opinion  which  had  been  received  for  a 
thousand  years  as  necessarily  right.”  He  had  “  no  very  great 
veneration  for  old  moss-grown  towers;  no  great  respect  for 
mouldy,  worm-eaten  things,  that  are  good  for  nothing.”  The 
fact  that  “  a  thing  never  used  to  be  done  ”  influenced  him  not  at 
all.  “  I  think,  if  anything  is  right,  let  us  have  it ;  and  if  it  is  an 
invention  of  our  own  so  much  the  better,  we  shall  have  the  honour 
of  it,  and  shall  not  have  to  thank  our  forefathers  for  it,  but 
some  of  those  who  come  after  us  may  thank  us.”  So  he  was 
prepared  to  hold  bazaars,  to  hire  music  halls  for  public  worship, 
and  to  deliver  popular  lectures  in  his  church  building  on  such 
subjects  as  “  The  Gorilla  and  the  Land  He  Inhabits,”  “  Candles,” 
and  "  Illustrious  Lord  Mayors.”  Samuel  Gale  could  not  stand 
it ;  he  was  an  old  man  with  an  outlook  that  was  fixed.  When  the 
next  annual  meeting  was  held  on  17th  January,  1855,  he  sent 
his  treasurer’s  accounts  with  a  letter  resigning  his  office.  But 
he  was  a  Christian  and,  instead  of  remaining  and  becoming  a 
disgruntled  critic,  he  quietly  withdrew  to  the  less  disturbing 
ministry  of  William  Brock.  “  The  kindest  thing  that  the  good 
man  could  have  done,”  wrote  Spurgeon  some  years  later. 

Spurgeon’s  unfailing  mastery  is  evident  throughout  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  increasing  the  New  Park  Street  premises  and  building 
the  Tabernacle.  The  Committee  reported  to  the  church  meeting 
on  13th  August,  1856,  that  they  “  found  the  subject  surrounded 
with  very  many  grave  and  serious  difficulties  principally  as  to 
the  raising  of  the  requisite  funds  .  .  .  and  unless  the  church  and 
congregation  come  forward  almost  unanimously  this  undertaking 
cannot  at  all  be  accomplished.”  But  Spurgeon  never  doubted. 
His  officers  might  stand  appalled,  almost  overwhelmed,  at  the 
audacity  of  his  proposals,  but  they  soon  got  into  step.  Thus  it 
continued  through  all  the  years.  He  led,  the  deacons  followed. 
In  later  years  he  rarely  attended  their  meetings  as  “  they  bothered 
him  and  he  had  not  the  patience  for  differences  of  opinion.” 
His  brother  knew  his  wishes  and  his  brother  had  the  necessary 
tact  to  deal  with  men  possessed  of  one  consuming  loyalty,  but 
made  up  of  very  varied  temperaments.  Decisions  on  important 
issues  were  usually  postponed  until  the  senior  pastor’s  judgment 
had  been  obtained. 
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The  deacons  could  trust  Spurgeon  implicitly  on  financial 
matters.  There  was  no  personal  greed  in  him.  He  was  a  genius 
in  the  raising  and  disposing  of  funds.  He  attracted  money  but 
money  did  not  attract  him.  His  congregation  gave  more  for  his 
support  than  he  needed,  so  he  stipulated  for  a  smaller  sum;  at 
the  deacons’  meeting  on  17th  April,  1867,  the  deacons  discussed 
the  disposal  of  the  surplus  on  the  Agricultural  Hall  services  and, 
“  Mr.  Spurgeon  agreed  to  give  up  any  claim  to  it  ”  ;  generous 
people  would  subscribe  handsome  amounts  for  his  personal  use 
but,  oft-times  to  their  chagrin,  they  found  it  impossible  to  control 
his  interpretation  of  “  personal.”  He  and  his  deacons  thoroughly 
enjoyed  their  social  fellowship.  They  appear  to  have  resembled 
a  band  of  overgrown  schoolboys  on  the  visit  to  Brighton  which 
they  took  annually  for  a  few  years.  Their  love  for  their  pastor 
was  deepened  by  his  personal  interest  in  them  and  their  families, 
of  which  an  illustration  occurs  in  the  minutes  of  5th  March, 
1876.  At  the  communion  service  “  William  Higgs,  George  Higgs, 
Charlotte  Higgs  and  Anna  Maria  Higgs  having  been  previously 
baptised,  were  received  into  full  communion.”  Spurgeon  added 
in  his  own  handwriting,  “  It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  four 
children  of  our  beloved  deacon,  William  Higgs,  were  thus  added 
to  the  church  on  one  evening,  while  others  of  his  family  have 
preceded  them.  As  he  was  the  builder  of  the  Tabernacle  in 
which  we  meet,  we  rejoice  that  the  Lord  there  blesses  his 
household.” 

Before  passing  from  this  section  one  other  aspect  must  be 
mentioned  if  the  picture  is  to  approach  completeness.  The 
minutes  are  often  little  more  than  bare  records,  but  it  is  possible 
to  discern  that  Spurgeon  was  all  heart  in  his  judgment  of  the 
men  around  him.  He  was  very  slow  to  believe  that  his  confidence 
had  been  misplaced.  The  facts  might  be  stubborn,  but  they  were 
judged  by  his  heart,  not  by  his  head,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
very  badly  let  down  on  two  or  three  occasions.  In  these  matters 
his  brother  and  his  deacons  had  greater  prescience  and  had  he 
followed  their  advice  he  would  have  saved  himself  needless 
worry.  He,  however,  was  the  “  Governor,”  and  there  was  a  point 
beyond  which  they  did  not  venture.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  speaking  generally  Spurgeon  was  too  warm¬ 
hearted  to  be  a  good  judge  of  men  and  that,  consequently,  he 
could  be  imposed  on  by  the  plausible  and  be  very  gravely  misled 
by  unwise,  small-minded  associates.  The  writer  put  the  point 
to  Dr.  Fullerton,  who  replied,  “  Spurgeon  was  not  a  good  judge 
of  men  and  could  be  easily  deceived  by  them,  except  in  spiritual 
matters,  where  his  own  spiritual  genius  gave  him  great  power. 
He  believed  in  men,  was  loyal  to  them,  and  trusted  them.” 
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IV.  The  “  Sufferer’s  Degree.”  On  the  7th  March,  1884, 
Spurgeon  wrote  to  W.  Y.  Fullerton,  “  I  cannot  myself  get  well, 
or  rise  out  of  the  g^m  dust  of  pain  and  woe.  ...  I  am  a  woe¬ 
begone  mortal,  yet  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  I  shall  soon  be  able 
to  take  a  sufferer’s  degree  surely.  Ah  me,  how  little  do  I  learn, 
and  at  what  a  cost !  ”  A  sufferer^s  degree.  Spurgeon  qualified 
for  that  degree  with  honours.  He  suffered  from  a  malformation 
from  birth,  his  legs  from  the  thigh  to  the  knee  being  very  short. 
Moreover,  despite  a  family  history  of  gout,  he  did  not  readily 
learn  the  need  for  extreme  care  in  his  choice  of  food.  He  never 
had  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  engage  in  sport  other  than 
an  occasional  game  of  bowls  and  the  endeavour  to  ride  a  horse 
off  which  he  “  could  fall  in  every  possible  way.”  The  malforma¬ 
tion  and  the  gout  made  robust  physical  exercise  a  hopeless 
proposition,  and,  as  the  years  passed  and  responsibilities 
increased,  his  life  became  more  and  more  sedentary.  The 
Surrey  Gardens  disaster  of  1856  seriously  undermined  his  health 
and  left  a  permanent  effect  on  his  mind.  His  close  friend, 
William  Williams,  suggested  “  that  his  comparatively  early  death 
might  be  in  some  measure  due  to  the  furnace  of  mental  suffering 
he  endured  on  and  after  that  fearful  night.”  He  was  ill  in  the 
autumn  of  1858,  and  when,  on  the  24th  November,  church 
meetings  were  resumed  after  a  lapse  of  three  months,  the  relief 
of  the  members  was  evident  in  their  resolution  of  ”  devout  and 
heartful  thanks  for  his  recovery.” 

Resolutions  and  entries  relative  to  his  health  continue 
throughout  the  minutes  until  the  final  breakdown  in  1891.  On 
the  27th  December,  1867,  the  Deacons  thanked  Dr.  James 
Palfrey  ”  for  his  care  and  attention  to  our  Pastor  during  his 
recent  illness.”  On  the  17th  January,  1875,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  church  which  was  entered  in  the  minutes.  In  the  course 
of  it  he  said,  “  After  enduring  much  intense  pain,  I  am  now 
recovering,  and,  like  a  little  child,  am  learning  to  stand,  and  to 
totter  from  chair  to  chair.  The  trial  is  hot,  but  does  not  last 
long,  and  there  is  herein  much  cause  for  gratitude.  My  last  two 
attacks  have  been  of  this  character.  It  may  be  the  will  of  God 
that  I  should  have  many  more  of  these  singular  seizures,  and  if 
so  I  hope  you  will  have  patience  with  me.  I  have  done  all  as 
to  diet,  abstinence  from  stimulants,  and  so  on,  which  could  be 
done,  and  as  the  evil  still  continues,  the  cause  must  be  elsewhere. 
We  call  the  evil  ‘  gout  ’  for  want  of  a  better  word,  but  it  differs 
widely  from  the  disorder  which  goes  under  that  name.  On  the 
two  last  occasions  I  had  an  unusual  pressure  of  work  upon  me, 
and  I  broke  down.  My  position  among  you  is  such  that  I  can 
just  keep  on  at  a  medium  pace  if  I  have  nothing  extra,  but  the 
extra  labour  overthrows  me.  If  I  were  an  iron  man  you  should 
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have  my  whole  strength  till  the  past  particle  has  been  worn  away, 
but  as  I  am  only  dust,  you  must  take  from  me  what  I  can 
render,  and  look  for  no  more.  May  that  service  which  I  can 
render  be  accepted  of  the  Lord. 

“  I  now  commend  you,  dear  friends,  to  the  Lord’s  keeping. 
Nothing  will  cheer  me  so  much  as  to  hear  that  God  is  among 
you,  and  this  I  shall  judge  of  by  importunate  prayer-meetings, 
good  works  of  the  church  systematically  and  liberally  sustained, 
and  converts  coming  forward  to  confess  their  faith  in  Christ. 
This  last  I  look  for  and  long  for  every  week.  Who  is  on  the 
Lord’s  side?  Who?  Wounded  on  the  battle-field,  I  raise  myself 
on  my  arm  and  cry  to  those  around  me,  and  urge  them  to 
espouse  my  Master’s  cause,  for  if  we  were  wounded  or  dead  for 
His  sake  all  would  be  gain.  By  the  splendour  of  redeeming 
love,  I  charge  each  believer  to  confess  his  Lord,  and  live  wholly 
to  Him.” 

This  letter  is  typical  of  very  many,  some  being  available  in 
the  Autobiography  or  the  Sword  and  Trowel.  On  the  10th 
January,  1878,  their  “  sad  and  weary  Pastor  ”  wrote  to  the 
Deacons  “  few  of  you  have  any  idea  of  the  agonies  of  mind 
through  which  I  pass.  After  the  joy  of  Wednesday  night  I  have 
been  very  low  and  I  remain  so.”  A  letter  to  the  Deacons  nearly 
ten  years  later,  on  the  28th  July,  1887,  is  of  particular  interest, 
showing,  as  it  does,  his  state  of  health  in  that  crucial  year  :  “  I 
am  bound,  like  Charles  II.,  who  apologised  for  being  so  long  in 
dying,  to  make  intense  apologies  for  being  ill.  I  do  not  like  it, 
and  I  make  a  very  bad  hand  at  it,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  am 
mending  rapidly,  and  I  hope  I  may  preach  on  Sunday  morning; 
but  I  cannot  be  sure.  If  the  pain  were  to  return,  I  could  not 
preach,  any  more  than  I  could  fly.  The  pain  is  so  severe,  so 
dreadfully  penetrates  the  pith  of  my  heart,  that  it  drives  all  the 
thought  out  of  me.  Woe’s  me !  But  there  is  no  use  in  moaning. 
I  doubt  not  that  the  Lord,  who  has  made  it  a  delight  to  work, 
and  has  also  supplied  all  the  needs  of  that  work  to  this  day,  will 
also  make  it  yet  a  joy  to  suffer  if  thereby  I  can  honour  Him  in 
a  new  way.  I  am  sure  it  is  all  right :  only  please  look  after 
my  sheep  while  I  am  unable  to  carry  either  crook  or  wallet.” 

Often  he  entered  the  pulpit  in  intense  pain  and  very  care¬ 
fully  raised  his  gouty  leg  to  a  chair.  He  would  then  proceed 
with  the  service  oblivious  of  the  physical  pain  until  he  returned 
racked  to  his  vestry.  Doubtless  those  who  delight  to  use  modern 
language  would  find  some  high  sounding  term  to  denote  this 
condition,  but,  simply  stated,  it  was  the  triumph  of  the  spiritual 
over  the  physical.  It  was,  indeed,  a  manifestation  of  the  power 
of  the  Grace  of  God. 
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The  Challenge  of  our  Jewish 
Neighbours. 

“  In  multiplying  will  I  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stau  in  heaven.” 

This  Old  Testament  promise  and  prophecy  concerning  the 
people  of  Israel  from  whom  our  present-day  Jews  emanate, 
seems  to  be  approaching  fulfilment.  There  are  some  16,000,000 
Jews  in  the  world  to-day.  In  spite  of  centuries  of  exploitation, 
persecution  and  attempted  annihilation,  they  are  more  numerous 
than  ever  before;  they  have  survived  and  outlived  the  peoples 
and  nations — Egyptians,  Persians,  Romans,  Old  Spain,  Czarist 
Russia — which  endeavoured  to  annihilate  them. 

To-day  the  Jew  is  everywhere.  No  country  is  without  Jews. 
The  Jew  is  at  home  in  all  lands,  but  has  no  homeland  of  his  own, 
not  even  in  Palestine,  where  the  Arabs  begrudge  him  the  right 
to  establish  a  cultural  and  spiritual  centre  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Balfour  Declaration.  Although 
everywhere,  the  Jew  is  wanted  nowhere.  He  is  the  most  scattered 
of  peoples,  yet  the  most  united;  without  a  nation  of  his  own,  he 
yet  has  a  greater  sense  of  racial  oneness  than  any  other  people. 
He  is  the  most  international,  but  at  the  same  time  possesses  the 
greatest  national  and  cultural  self-consciousness  of  all  peoples. 

Their  Number.  All  told,  Europe  has  9,282,000  Jews, 
America  4,650,000,  Asia  575,000,  Africa  550,000,  and  Australasia 
30,000.  European  Russia  has  close  to  3,000,000,  Poland  has 
more  than  3,000,000;  Rumania  has  900,000,  Germany  600,000, 
Hungary  475,000,  Czecho-Slovakia  400,000,  Great  Britain 
325,(XX),  Palestine  185,000.  The  United  States  of  America  has 
4,500,000,  more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  One  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  there  were  but  6,000  Jews  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  wandering  Jew  of  the  ages  has  become  our  neighbouring 
Jew  of  to-day.  And  he  has  become  our  neighbour  permanently, 
for  no  longer  can  we  expatriate  him  or  force  him  to  move  to 
other  lands  when  we  tire  of  him.  To-day  there  are  no  more 
frontiers  beyond  which  we  can  drive  him.  Immigration  laws 
and  restrictions  prevent  such  now. 

The  Jew  is,  furthermore,  essentially  a  city  dweller.  The 
persecution  of  centuries  made  him  that.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  all 
Jews  live  in  fourteen  cities;  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  Jewish 
population  of  the  world  resides  in  seventy-three  cities,  each  with 
25,000  or  more  Jews.  New  York  City  has  1,800,000  Jews;  one 
out  of  every  three  persons  in  New  York  City  is  a  Jew.  Lxmdon 
has  175,000  Jews,  ^icago  325,000,  Warsaw  300,000.  Jerusalem 
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has  53,000  Jews.  In  the  cities,  the  Jew  is  no  longer  confined  to 
ghettos;  he  is  free  to  move  about  within  our  cities  and  does  so. 
Thus  we  find  him  in  varying  numbers  in  practically  every  church 
parish  in  the  larger  cities. 

His  presence  in  such  large  numbers  in  our  city  church 
parishes  challenges  the  Christian  Church  to  include  him  in  her 
ministry.  The  Church  has  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
bring  Christ  to  remote  peoples,  but  has  largely  overlooked  Christ’s 
own  people  according  to  the  flesh,  on  her  very  threshold. 

Their  Influence.  Even  more  remarkable  and  significant 
than  the  increase  in  numbers  and  wide  distribution  of  the  Jews, 
has  been  their  growing  influence  in  every  field  of  human  en¬ 
deavour.  In  law,  in  medicine,  in  journalism;  in  business  and 
commerce;  in  the  diplomatic,  political  and  international  world; 
in  mathematics,  physics  and  other  sciences;  in  the  fine  arts  as 
well  as  in  the  philosophic  realm,  everywhere  our  Jewish  neigh¬ 
bour  is  wielding  increasing  influence. 

Since  1921  seventeen  Jews  have  been  winners  of  the  Nobel 
prize.  International  gatherings  of  scientists  are  very  largely 
attended  by  Jewish  scholars.  Our  conceptions  of  the  universe 
have  been  profoundly,  if  not  pre-eminently,  influenced  by  Albert 
Einstein,  a  Jew.  Modern  psychology  received  greatest  impetus, 
perhaps,  from  Sigmund  Freud,  also  a  Jew.  Communism,  which 
challenges  all  our  concepts  of  and  beliefs  in  God,  derives  most  of 
its  essential  doctrines  from  the  book  Capitalism,  by  Karl  Marx, 
also  a  Jew. 

The  influence  of  our  Jewish  neighbour  is  thus  an  important 
factor  in  modem  society.  Every  world  movement,  and  very 
especially  Christianity,  which  is  concerned  with  a  world  com¬ 
munity,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  must  reckon  with  the  Jew.  As 
wise  Christian  statesmen  we  dare  not  ignore  the  Jew.  We  must 
accept  the  challenge  our  Jewish  neighbour  presents  by  his  growing 
influence  in  moulding  our  modem  civilisation  and  “  Weltans¬ 
chauung.” 

Anti-semitism.  The  growth  in  numbers  and  the  wide  distri¬ 
bution  and  growing  influence  of  the  Jews,  which  has  characterised 
the  post-war  period,  coupled  with  the  economic  crisis  throughout 
the  world,  are  rekindling  the  century-old  discrimination  a|;ainst 
and  persecution  of  the  Jew.  “  Germany  awake !  Judea  perish !  ” 
is  the  battle  cry  of  Hitler’s  followers  in  Germany.  Hitler  is 
now  chancellor,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  attempt  to 
fulfil  his  pre-election  threats  against  the  Jews.  But  whether  or 
not  he  does,  the  fact  of  violent  anti-semitism  in  Germany  will 
long  remain.  Poland,  Rumania,  Austria,  Greece,  Hungary,  have 
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all  had  violent  outbreaks  against  the  Jews  within  recent  months. 
University  strikes  against  Jewish  students  have  occurred  in 
Warsaw,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Prague,  Vienna, 
Budapest  and  Bucharest. 

In  America  increasing  social,  commercial  and  educational 
discrimination  against  the  Jews  exists;  even  England  is  not 
entirely  free  from  anti-Jewish  discrimination.  Golding,  in 
Magnolia  Street,  has  made  that  clear;  also  Galsworthy  in 
Loyalties. 

This  discrimination,  ostracism  and  persecution  of  the  Jew  in 
our  day,  may  no  longer  be  done  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
of  old,  but  it  is  still  very  largely  so-called  Christians  who  are 
responsible. 

Anti-semitism,  no  matter  what  its  causes,  is  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  as  such  must  challenge  the  reality  of  Christian  neigh¬ 
bourliness.  No  longer  dare  we,  as  Christians,  sit  idly  by  and 
tolerate  anti-semitism ;  we  and  the  Christian  Church  are 
challenged  to  disavow  anti-semitism  and  actively  to  endeavour  to 
remove  its  causes  and  consequences.  As  Christians  we  dare  do 
no  less,  for  only  so  can  we  fulfil  the  command  to  “  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,”  which  is  like  unto  the  command  to  “  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and 
with  all  thy  mind.” 

Post-War  CHi\NGiis.  The  war  has  brought  about  pheno¬ 
menal  changes  in  Jewish  life,  notably  in  the  “  Pale  of  Settlement,” 
where  two-thirds  of  world  Jewry  lived.  In  this  area 
revolutionary  transformations  have  taken  place.  New  nations 
and  new  free  peoples — Poland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania — have 
sprung  up  over-night,  where  formerly  foreign  domination  and 
subject  peoples  existed. 

In  Russia,  Communism  rules  with  disintegrating  conse¬ 
quences  for  resident  Jewish  life  as  for  all  other  peoples.  The 
.\ustrian  Empire  has  been  dissolved,  and  new  problems  and 
environments  thereby  created  for  the  Jews  now  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania  and  former  Galicia. 

In  the  wake  of  these  political  upheavals  and  geographical 
changes,  the  ghetto  walls  have  largely  crumbled  and  disappeared. 
The  old  isolation  and  seclusion  of  Jewry  in  the  middle-age 
atmosphere  behind  the  ghetto  walls,  has  suddenly  been  inter¬ 
rupted.  The  ghetto  Jew  has  passed  almost  overnight  from  his 
sixteenth-century  environment  into  the  twentieth  century  with  its 
rampant  modernism  and  eruptive  mechanism.  Emerging  thus 
abruptly  from  the  calm  haven  of  the  ghetto,  he  is  now  being 
buffeted  about  mercilessly  on  the  storm-tossed  sea  of  the  modern 
world  with  all  its  bewildering  and  upsetting  influences. 
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Caftan  and  ear-locks  are  disappearing.  Confusion  and  dis¬ 
traction  prevail.  Necessary  readjustments  to  the  new  order 
prove  disastrous  to  the  old  order.  Synagogal  allegiance  is 
weakening.  The  law  is  no  longer  the  final  authority.  The 
materialising  world  calls  to  Jewish  youth  as  it  calls  to  non-Jewish 
youth.  Jewish  youth  is  forsaking  the  God  of  Israel,  to  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  other  gods  created  by  the  secular  drift  away  from 
divine  worship.  Many  are  losing  completely  all  sense  of  religious 
need.  With  the  surrender  of  the  ceremonial  aspects  of  Judaism, 
they  surrender  or  lose  all  religious  interest  in  Judaism.  Some  go 
to  the  otlier  extreme  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  atheists  or  anti- 
religious  radicals  of  our  day.  Others  seek  satisfaction  in  com¬ 
munism  or  socialism.  Still  others  drift  to  ethical  culture,  new 
thought  or  Christian  Science.  And  all  spiritual  leaders  of 
Judaism  are  concerned.  A  real  crisis  in  Jewry  and  Judaism 
exists  to-day.  Zionism  is  striving  to  maintain  the  racial  and 
cultural  integrity  of  the  Jew,  Judaism  having  failed  to  maintain 
the  religious  integrity  of  the  Jew  against  the  impact  of  the  modem 
world.  All  sincere  Christians  should  have  the  greatest  sympathy 
with  those  spiritual  leaders  of  Jewry  who  are  endeavouring  to 
halt  this  rising  tide  of  Jewry  away  from  God. 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Jews.  This  crisis  in  the  religious 
life  of  Jewry  seems,  among  other  things,  to  be  forcing  the 
personality  of  Jesus  into  Jewish  consciousness.  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  very  name  has  been  taboo  among  Jews  for  centuries ;  who, 
when  referred  to  at  all  by  Jews,  was  always  spoken  of  as  “  that 
man,”  or  “  the  hanged  one,”  even  such  reference  being  occasion 
for  all  orthodox  Jews  within  hearing  to  spit  on  the  ground;  this 
same  Jesus  Christ  is  now  not  only  being  freely  referred  to  by 
Jews  and  their  religious  leaders,  but  is  also  being  made  the 
subject  of  extensive  study  and  interpretation.  Whether  it  be  in 
the  liberal  temples  in  America  or  in  the  orthodox  synagogues  of 
Poland  and  Rumania,  or  among  the  modernised  Jews  of  our 
day,  everywhere,  one  can  now  discuss  Jesus  Christ  with  Jews. 
The  literature  on  Jewish  views  of  Jesus  is  growing  rapidly. 
Beginning  with  Professor  Klausner’s  significant  book  on  Jesus  the 
Nazarene,  written  in  Hebrew  for  Jews  to  read,  the  number  of 
books  on  Jesus  by  Jews  is  becoming  legion.  Sermons  on  Jesus 
by  rabbis  are  not  uncommon  in  the  synagogues.  Recently  a 
rabbi  preached  in  his  synagogue  a  sermon  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  synagogues  could  claim  Jesus  Christ.  He  gave  six 
reasons  why  he  felt  the  synagogue  could  and  should  claim  Jesus. 

It  is  true  that  in  all  these  books  and  sermons  by  Jews  Jesus 
is  referred  to  only  as  man  or  prophet,  even  as  the  greatest  son 
of  Israel,  but  not  as  Son  of  God  or  as  the  Christ. 
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But  even  such  interpretation  of  Jesus  by  our  Jewish  neigh¬ 
bours  is  a  challenge  to  the  Christian  Church  and  to  Christians. 
It  should  challenge  us  to  more  Christ-like  living,  lest  by  our 
actions,  in  particular  our  relations  to  our  Jewish  neighbours,  we 
repel  them  anew  from  further  consideration  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
anti-semitism  can  cause  such  repulsion;  that  is  another  reason 
why  anti-semitism  is  such  a  challenge  to  Christianity. 

The  Christian  Approach  to  the  Jews.  The  International 
Missionary  Council  has  recognised  and  accepted  the  challenge  of 
our  Jewish  neighbours  as  set  forth  above.  Its  Committee  on 
the  Christian  Approach  to  the  Jews  is  its  answer  to  the  challenge. 

It  believes  that,  important  and  essential  as  special  missions 
to  the  Jews  are,  the  real  responsibility  rests  with  the  Christian 
Church  corporately  and  locally.  It  appeals  to  the  Church  to 
assume  that  responsibility.  It  is  convinced  that  the  primary  task 
of  the  Christian  approach  to  the  Tews  concerns  Christians  and 
not  the  Jews.  Christians  must  be  made  more  Christ-like  in 
thinking  and  in  relation  to  the  Jews.  And  fundamentally  that  is 
the  task  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  believe  it  is  the  spon¬ 
taneous  friendship  of  Christians  towards  Jews  rather  than  direct 
evangelisation,  necessary  as  that  may  be,  which,  in  the  long  run, 
will  accomplish  most  in  leading  Jews  to  Jesus  Christ.  Exemplary 
Christ-like  living  in  the  home,  on  the  street,  in  the  market-place 
and  in  our  universities  will  serve  best  and  most  effectively  in 
revealing  the  divine  nature  and  power  of  Christ  to  our  Jewish 
neighbours,  and  thus  in  leading  them  to  an  honest  and  sincere 
consideration  of  His  claims.  And  we  must  believe  that  when  our 
Jewish  neighbour  so  considers  Jesus  Christ,  he  will  discover,  as 
men  and  women  of  all  climes  in  all  ages  have  done,  that  in  Him 
is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  which  is  in  God. 

Our  primary  concern  in  all  this  is  not  that  our  Jewish 
neighbours  should  necessarily  becomes  members  of  our  church, 
but  that  they  should  know  Jesus  Christ.  Indeed,  should  we  not 
prefer  to  see  Christ  in  the  synagogue  and  there  made  available 
to  all  Jews,  helping  them  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  God,  rather 
than  to  see  the  Jews  in  the  Church,  where  they  are  largely  lost 
to  Jewry,  if  not  entirely  excommunicated  by  their  own  people? 
We  are  furthermore  convinced  that  the  Jew  with  Christ  is  no 
less  a  Jew,  but  rather  more  a  Jew,  for,  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Jewish  neighbour  finds  fulfilment  of  his  religious  faith. 

The  Jew,  our  Jewish  neighbour,  challenges  the  Christian 
Church,  our  Church,  to  action — ^What  will  be  the  Church’s 
answer  ? 

“And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blest." 

CONRAD  HOFFMANN. 


The  Christian  Message  concerning 
God. 

The  Christian  is  essentially  a  man  with  a  message,  and  that 
message  is  a  declaration  concerning  God  and  His  purpose 
for  men.  When  our  Lord  came  into  Galilee  He  said,  “  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.”  When  Simon  Peter  stood  up  at 
Pentecost  he  said,  “  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we 
are  witnesses.”  When  the  Apostle  Paul  stood  before  the  blase 
crowd  on  Mars  Hill  he  said,  “  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship.  Him 
declare  I  unto  you.”  In  the  same  way  the  Christian  has  a 
message  for  this  tragic  and  critical  world,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  a  message  concerning  God.  But  what  is  this  message, 
and  how  are  we  to  make  it  sufficiently  clear  and  convincing  that 
men  will  listen? 

I. — The  Message  must  be  Our  Own. 

In  these  days  of  hard  mental  training  and  abundant 
theological  literature  there  is  a  danger  of  our  approaching  this 
matter  from  the  side  of  books  rather  than  that  of  life.  One  does 
not  wish  to  belittle  the  real  value  of  books,  nor  the  necessity  of 
consistent  thinking,  but  in  the  first  place  it  is  not  from  books  that 
we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  God,  but  from  our  own  living 
experience.  It  is  not  because  we  read  about  God  that  we  know 
Him;  rather  it  is  because  we  know  something  of  Him  already 
that  we  read  books  in  order  to  extend  our  knowledge,  and  to 
co-ordinate  it,  and  to  equip  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  doubting 
world.  The  Christian  message  concerning  God  must  be  the 
Christian’s  own  message,  beaten  out  of  his  own  experience,  and 
in  this  way  it  becomes  a  living  message  for  living  people. 

A  few  years  ago  a  suggestion  was  made  to  me  by  a  business 
man  who  had  travelled  in  India  and  Brazil  and  had  returned  to 
this  country  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  He  was  explaining 
that  since  his  return  to  England  he  had  been  attending  Churches 
and  Chapels  of  all  sorts  and  that  he  noticed  that  there  had  been 
a  bad  slump  in  church  attendance  during  his  absence.  When  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  suggest  anything  which  would  account  for 
this  slump  he  said,  “  Yes.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  padres  have  somehow  lost  the  note  of 
authority.  For  the  most  part  you  speak  in  the  third  person, 
though  you  sometimes  vary  it  by  the  use  of  the  first  person  plural, 
but  you  very  seldom  say  ‘  I  ’  and  hardly  ever  say  ‘  you.’  "  I 
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ventured  to  reply  that  congregations  would  not  welcome  such 
direct  preaching,  and  realised  that  in  making  such  a  suggestion 
I  was  justifying  his  criticism.  God  forbid  that  we  should  take  to 
preaching  ourselves,  or  that  we  should  present  the  love  of  God 
in  an  aggressive  spirit ;  but  it  is  worth  our  consideration  that  our 
preaching  and  our  teaching  should  not  be  talking  about  religion 
in  general,  but  that  the  message  I  give  is  the  message  I  know, 
and  it  is  a  message  for  you  and  for  no  one  else. 


II. — God  Has  Spoken. 

This  gives  us  our  starting  point.  Some  years  ago  it  was  the 
habit  among  theologians  to  start  with  a  definition  of  God  as 
omnipotent,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  etc.,  and  then  to  work  out 
how  such  a  Being  would  act  and  what  He  would  demand  from 
men.  But  this  line  of  approach  proved  barren  and  unconvincing 
because  it  produced  more  problems  than  it  could  solve.  For 
which  of  us  can  say  with  certainty  what  an  Omnipotent  Being 
would  do  under  any  given  set  of  circumstances?  We  none  of  us 
know  anything  about  omnipotence,  and  therefore  our  speculations 
have  no  foundation.  The  same  applies  to  the  attributes  of 
omniscience  and  omnipresence. 

Having  discarded  this  method  of  approach,  we  have  adopted 
another,  equally  barren  and  unconvincing.  It  is  the  fashion  to¬ 
day  to  start  with  the  universe  as  we  know  it,  to  study  astronomy 
and  physics,  biology  and  psychology,  and  any  other  “  ology  ”  that 
science  may  give  to  us.  Then,  having  crowded  the  canvas  with 
all  this  wealth  of  detail  we  expect  the  result  to  be  a  picture  of 
God.  The  picture  which  we  get  from  this  method  may  be 
overwhelming,  but  it  bears  no  visible  likeness  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  do  not  try  to  generate  a  sense  of  humour  by  philo¬ 
sophising  on  wit,  or  by  defining  what  is  funny.  What  we  do  is 
to  tell  a  joke.  We  do  not  try  to  generate  a  taste  for  music  by 
lectures  on  harmony  and  counterpoint.  Rather  do  we  take  our 
friend  to  a  concert  and  if  the  music  is  good  it  will  make  its  own 
appeal.  So  should  we  seek  to  generate  religion  by  telling  what 
God  has  done  for  us,  or  by  leading  our  friend  into  such  an 
atmosphere  that  God  can  make  His  own  appeal. 

Our  message  concerning  God,  therefore,  must  start  from  the 
fact  that  we  know  Him  because  He  has  first  known  us,  that  He 
has  spoken  to  us,  and  has  spoken  to  us  by  name.  The  ways  in 
which  He  has  spoken  may  be  many  and  various.  When,  like 
Abraham,  we  have  gone  out  into  the  unknown,  then  in  the  midst 
of  our  loneliness  He  has  spoken  to  us  as  a  friend.  We  may, 
like  Jacob,  have  looked  out  at  the  hills  and  seen  them  as  steps 
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to  heaven,  or  like  David,  we  may  have  known  Him  as  the  power 
that  brought  deliverance  from  the  lion  and  the  bear.  Perhaps, 
like  Moses,  we  have  known  a  consuming  fire  of  compassion  for 
our  enslaved  brethren  and  we  have  known  that  it  was  God 
speaking  to  us  and  calling  us  to  be  His  ambassadors  to  lead  them 
to  deliverance.  It  may  be  that  in  some  day  of  national  calamity 
we  have  stood  with  Isaiah  and  seen  the  Lord  in  His  glory,  and 
have  been  dismayed  at  our  own  sin.  Or  it  may  be  that,  like  the 
Apostles,  we  have  seen  the  Lord  “  going  about  doing  good,”  and 
have  heard  within  us  the  call,  “  Follow  Me.”  These  are  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  God  has  spoken  to  us.  Indeed,  with  every 
true  Christian  there  has  been  some  first-hand  experience  of  God, 
though  it  may  be  hidden  from  the  world  by  the  inadequacy  of  its 
expression. 

These  moments,  when  God  has  spoken  to  us  direct,  may 
not  come  frequently  and  do  not  seem  to  come  by  our  seeking. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  become  for  us  luminous  with  insight  and 
power,  the  light  of  all  our  seeing.  This  light  does  not  supersede 
or  contradict  the  light  of  reason,  but  supplements  it  so  that  for 
us  God  is  a  reality,  our  life  has  a  purpose  and  the  universe  has 
coherence. 

For  most  of  us  the  soul  has  become  sensitive  to  hear  and 
recognise  the  voice  of  God,  through  the  influence  of  some  human 
agency,  a  friend,  a  fellowship,  the  Bible,  or  the  gospel  portrait 
of  Jesus  Himself.  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  and  deaf  girl, 
was  released  from  the  bondage  of  her  disabilities  by  the  devoted 
love  of  her  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan,  who  introduced  her  to  the 
world  of  nature,  literature,  and  science.  Yet  it  was  not  through 
these  channels  that  she  heard  the  voice  of  God,  but  through  the 
friendships  of  Mr.  Hitz  and  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks.  The  fellow¬ 
ship  of  believers  has  often  been  a  real  though  unconscious  help 
in  this  direction,  and  God  has  used  the  Church  to  this  end,  in 
spite  of  her  manifest  weaknesses.  The  Bible  is  still  a  living 
book  to-day  because  through  the  records  of  those  whom  God  has 
touched  He  is  able  to  speak  again  to  the  souls  of  men.  A 
university  student  was  the  daughter  of  an  atheist  who  had 
particularly  warned  her  not  to  read  the  Bible,  which  he  described 
as  false  and  dangerous.  But  in  the  study  of  anthropology  certain 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  set  as  source  books,  and  it  was 
m  this  academic  and  prejudiced  way  that  she  began  to  read 
them.  But  she  was  fascinated  and  went  on  reading,  until  in  the 
New  Testament  the  story  of  Jesus  unfolded  itself.  In  this  way 
she  heard  the  call  of  God  and  surrendered,  offering  herself  for 
service  on  the  mission  field. 

But  while  in  these  ways  God  has  prepared  the  hearts  of  men 
to  hear  His  voice.  He  has  spoken  to  us  supremely  in  these  days 
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through  His  Son.  The  story  of  Jesus  has  fascinated  writers  and 
thinkers  of  all  kinds  and  creeds,  though  the  resulting  portrait 
has  not  always  been  equally  satisfying.  Dr.  Stanley  Jones  has 
mentioned  in  his  various  books  how  strong  an  appeal  the 
character  of  Jesus  makes  in  India  to-day  amongst  people  of  all 
religions  or  no  religion.  The  greatest  compliment  which  can 
be  paid  to  a  man  anywhere  in  non-Christian,  as  well  as  Christian 
circles,  is  that  he  be  called  “  Christ-like.” 

It  is  true  that  a  vague  admiration  for  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  equivalent  to  knowing  His  saving  power. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the 
universality  of  this  admiration  for  Jesus  is  a  further  indication 
of  the  universality  of  the  scope  of  the  Christian  message  con¬ 
cerning  God. 

Seeing  then  that  God  has  spoken  to  us  and  has  also  spoken 
to  others,  then  two  thoughts  seem  to  be  implied.  The  first  is 
that  the  Christian  message  concerning  God  for  any  age  or  for 
any  people  cannot  be  complete  if  it  ’s  confined  to  the  message 
delivered  in  the  pulpit;  for  every  Church  member  has  some 
contribution  to  make  out  of  his  own  experience.  The  second 
is  that  we  do  well  to  assume  that  God  has  not  left  Himself 
without  a  witness  in  any  heart  or  in  any  age  and  that  the 
Christian’s  message  concerning  God  is  not  thrown  out  into  the 
void.  It  is  our  faith  that,  in  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
our  message  is  spoken  to  those  who  have  already  a  capacity  for 
the  message,  many  of  whom  have  already  some  vital  experience 
to  which  we  can  appeal. 

III. — God  is  Righteous. 

Nevertheless,  people  seem  difficult  to  rouse,  and  for  many 
the  fact  that  God  has  spoken  to  us  carries  no  conviction.  For 
them  the  message  must  come  as  a  challenge,  and  this  challenge 
must  be  felt  where  they  are  most  sensitive,  which  is  their  sense 
of  right  and  wrong.  The  first  time  God  spoke  to  me  was  at  a 
Baptismal  service,  and  the  message  I  received  from  Him  then, 
was  that  God  was  righteous  and  I  was  a  sinner.  I  was  convicted 
of  the  sins  of  arrogance  and  cowardice.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  could  match  that  experience  with  their  own.  Karl  Barth 
describes  a  picture  of  John  the  Baptist  with  a  pointing  finger, 
pointing  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  message 
that  God  is  righteous  is  like  that  pointing  finger,  pointing  all 
men  to  Christ.  Rose  Macaulay,  in  one  of  her  novels,  remarks 
on  the  extent  to  which  English  people  are  addicted  to  the  use  of 
the  word  “  right  ”  in  their  ordinary  conversation.  Thus  "  That’s 
right.”  ”  It  wouldn’t  be  right.”  “  He’s  got  no  right  to  do  it,” 
are  phrases  frequently  on  our  lips.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
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eternally  restless  over  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  and  this  makes 
iis  sensitive  to  the  challenge  of  the  message  that  God  is  righteous. 

When  Jesus  came  into  Galilee  His  message  concerning  God 
was  the  challenge  to  “  Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand.”  Peter’s  sermon  at  Pentecost  led  up  to  the  same  challenging 
word.  Paul’s  message  at  Athens  did  the  same.  We  are  unfaith¬ 
ful  to  our  message,  therefore,  if  we  repeat  the  popular  idea  that 
man  is  a  good  fellow  who  is  capable  of  achieving  his  own 
salvation.  Contemporary  politics  seem  to  make  the  suggestion 
pathetically  untrue.  Contemporary  novelists  are  shouting  at  us 
that  it  is  false.  How  false  it  is  comes  upon  us  with  overwhelming 
force  when  we  look  at  Jesus  and  place  our  own  defeated  lives 
alongside  His  victorious  life.  Then  do  we  cry  out,  “  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner,”  and  the  cry  is  wrung  out  of  a  painful 
sincerity.  And  if  it  is  true  that  man  has  fallen  short  of  his 
own  standard  of  life  and  conduct,  then  he  will  not  thank  us  if 
we  flatter  him  and  perpetuate  what  he  knows  to  be  a  lie. 

It  is  in  the  Gospel  story  that  we  see  both  the  sinfulness  of 
man  and  the  righteousness  of  God.  For  the  average  man  the 
word  “  sin  ”  has  a  very  limited  meaning,  and  according  to  that 
meaning  he  is  chary  of  calling  himself  a  ”  sinner.”  But  once  let 
us  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  Jesus  in  His  absolute  honesty, 
His  absolute  purity.  His  absolute  unselfishness  and  His  absolute 
love,  and  let  us  see  that  it  was  these  very  qualities  which  led  Him 
to  the  Cross,  let  us  hear  His  cry  of  anguish  as  he  said,  “  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,”  and  His  cry  of 
victory  when  He  said,  “  It  is  finished,”  then  we  shall  know  what 
people  mean  by  the  sin  of  man  and  the  righteou.sness  of  God. 

IV. — God  is  Redeeming  Power. 

The  word  of  God  did  not  cease  on  Good  Friday,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  Easter  morning  and  to  Pentecost.  The  Gospels  are  not 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  but  there  is  also  the  book  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  I  have  seen 
Church  notice-boards  in  which  the  advertisement  of  Good  Friday 
services  has  remained  until  well  after  Whitsuntide,  thus  con¬ 
veying  to  the  passer-by  an  incomplete  message  concerning  God. 
For  it  is  only  as  Calvary  is  seen  by  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  Easter  and  of  Pentecost  that  we  come  to  enter  into  its  deepest 
meanings. 

We  tell  people  that  God  is  love.  They  have  heard  it  so 
often  that  it  has  became  sentimental  in  their  ears.  People  so 
take  it  for  granted  that  for  them  God  can  be  safely  ignored. 
That  is  one  of  our  greatest  problems.  But  when  we  see  Calvary 
and  Easter  and  Pentecost  together,  we  begin  to  realise  that  the 
love  of  God  is  a  costly  love  and  a  powerful  love,  powerful  by 
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its  very  costliness,  and  that  His  love  confronts  us  each  one  with 
a  challenge  and  a  hope.  It  means  that  God  never  accepts  the 
situation  as  we  leave  it,  but  gives  Himself  to  repair  the  damage, 
because  He  loves  us.  Though  in  our  sin  and  folly  we  may  snap 
the  chain  that  binds  us  to  heaven,  yet  God  will  repair  it  again, 
though  it  cost  Him  everything  to  do  it.  It  means  that  you  and 
I  are  so  precious  to  God  that  He  was  willing  to  die  for  us. 

We  see  foreshadowings  of  this  truth  in  the  Old  Testament; 
in  .\braham  pleading  for  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  in  Joseph  for¬ 
giving  his  brethren,  in  Moses  asking  that  his  name  should  be 
blotted  out  rather  than  that  of  the  people  of  Israel  who  had 
sinned,  in  Hosea  with  his  domestic  tragedy.  We  hear  echoes  of 
it  in  our  own  experience  of  human  love  at  its  highest  and  best. 
We  read  a  story  of  it  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel.  But  in  the  vision  of  the  Cross  of  Clirist  as  seen  from 
Pentecost  the  full  glory  appears  to  us.  Then  can  we  say  with 
Paul,  “  I  have  received  from  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  would 
deliver  unto  you,  how  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in 
which  He  was  betrayed,  took  bread  and  break  it  and  said, 
‘  This  is  My  body  broken  for  you.’  ” 

V. — Victory  for  All. 

But  this  message,  wonderful  as  it  is,  will  carry  no  weight  of 
conviction  unless  it  is  translated  into  terms  of  daily  victorious 
living.  All  unconsciously  the  messenger  has  became  the  message, 
as  he  speaks  of  the  victory  of  the  love  of  God  he  is  bound  to 
ask  himself  whether  he  actually  shares  that  victory.  Is  Pentecost 
just  an  incident  in  Jerusalem  so  long  ago,  or  is  it  a  daily 
experience  of  spiritual  power  from  on  high?  The  love  of  God 
is  not  confined  to  one  particular  time  and  place  where  the  Son 
of  God  was  crucified,  but  is  an  eternal  experience  available  for 
all.  So  is  the  Holy  Spirit  available  for  all  who  are  “  crucified 
in  Christ  and  risen  with  Him.”  When  we  have  claimed  this 
victory  for  ourselves,  with  what  joy  can  we  tell  of  it  to  others. 
They  will  listen  to  our  words  of  humble  sincerity,  and  will  be 
ready  to  believe  us  when  we  say  “  He  can  save  to  the  uttermost, 
for  I  have  known  His  saving  power.” 

He  breaks  the  power  of  cancelled  sin, 

He  sets  the  prisoner  free. 

His  blood  can  make  the  foulest  clean; 

His  blood  availed  for  me. 

ERIC  H.  DANIELL. 


Locke  and  the  Spirit  ol:  Toleration. 

The  recent  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of  John  Locke,  the 
eminent  philosopher  whom  a  modern  scholar  has  described 
as  “  the  greatest  English  name  in  the  history  of  philosophy,” 
was  made  the  occasion  of  worthy  commemoration  by  students  of 
philosophical  enquiry;  he  will  repay  further  attention  by  the 
friends  and  upholders  of  freedom  in  Church  and  State.  His 
name  is  historic  and  his  work  abides  in  the  splendid  but 
chequered  story  of  Toleration. 

Locke  was  born  at  Wrington,  Somerset,  of  substantial 
middle-class  Puritan  parentage,  on  August  29th,  1632,  and  he 
died  at  Oates,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  London,  on  October 
28th,  1704. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  his  life  covered  one  of  the  most 
troubled  periods  in  English  history,  and  that  he  had  as  his 
contemporaries  some  of  the  most  gihed  men  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  Europe.  The  seventeenth  century  has  been  called 
“  the  century  of  genius,”  and  we  are  in  no  mood  to  dispute  that 
description  when  we  recall  some  of  its  greater  names :  Bacon, 
Cervantes,  Shakespeare,  Harvey,  Galileo,  Newton,  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Boyle,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  Locke  himself.  Not  all  of 
these,  of  course,  were  Locke’s  exact  contemporaries,  but  they  all 
belonged  to  his  century,  and  with  some  of  them  he  had  personal 
intimacy.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his  later  friendships 
was  with  Newton,  whom  he  often  referred  to  as  “  the  incom¬ 
parable  Mr.  Newton,”  and  of  whom  he  wrote  in  a  private  letter 
of  1703  :  “  Mr.  Newton  is  really  a  very  valuable  man,  not  only 
for  his  wonderful  skill  in  mathematics,  but  in  divinity  too,  and 
his  great  knowledge  in  the  Scriptures,  wherein  I  know  few  his 
equals.”  Newton  was  knighted  in  1708,  four  years  after  Locke’s 
death.  The  two  men  probably  first  met  in  the  1670’s,  as  members 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

After  spending  six  years  at  Westminster  School,  where,  with 
John  Dryden,  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Busby,  in  1652  Locke 
went  up  to  Oxford  as  a  Junior  Student  of  Christ  Church.  In 
due  course  he  became  a  Senior  Student  (or  Fellow),  but  in  1684 
he  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  Dr.  Fell,  under  pressure 
from  Lord  Sunderland,  acting  on  the  initiative  of  Charles  II. 
The  most  important  influences  of  Locke’s  life  in  Oxford 
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were  his  personal  contacts  with  the  then  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
(and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University),  Dr.  John  Owen,  and  his 
reading  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes. 

Locke’s  literary  bequest  to  posterity  can  be  easily  stated, 
but  it  is  far  from  easy  to  appraise  its  rich  and  varied  quality, 
and  the  range  and  continuance  of  its  influence.  They  have 
become  a  part  of  our  English  heritage.  A  bare  mention  of  his 
more  notable  works  must,  therefore,  suffice.  They  include  four 
“Letters  on  Toleration”  (1689,  1690,  1692,  1706);  “Two 
Treatises  of  Government”  (1690);  “An  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding”  (16%;  fourth  edition,  with  Locke’s 
final  revision,  1700) ;  “  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education  ” 
(1695);  “  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  ”  (1695).  Through 
these  writings  Locke  touched  and  influenced  religion,  in  its  prin¬ 
ciples  and  in  its  practice;  politics;  the  theory  of  knowledge  and 
the  principles  of  metaphysics ;  and  finally  the  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young.  His  greatest  book,  it  is  generally  agreed,  is 
his  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding.  “  Locke’s  ‘  Essay  ’ 
and  Kant’s  ‘  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,’  ”  says  a  modem  philo¬ 
sopher,  “  are  the  sources  of  the  philosophy  of  our  epoch.” 

As  an  author,  Locke  has  been  cited  as  the  first  example 
in  the  English  language  of  writing  upon  abstract  subjects 
with  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  and  the  spirit  that  animated  him 
throughout  was  earnest  and  eirenical.  Without  a  doubt,  John 
Locke  was  a  good  man  as  well  as  an  eminent  thinker. 

It  is  probably  no  accident,  but  rather  significant  of  much  in 
the  essential  man,  John  Locke,  that  his  earliest  published  work 
(and  his  last)  was  “  A  Letter  Concerning  Toleration.”  Written 
in  Latin  during  his  enforced  retirement  in  Holland,  and  probably 
completed  by  1685,  the  first  “  Letter  ”  was  printed  in  Gouda  in 
1689,  under  the  title  “  Epistola  de  Tolerantia.”  It  was  rapidly 
translated  into  Dutch,  French,  and  English.  In  its  Latin  form 
it  was  dedicated  to  Limborch,  a  liberal-minded  professor  of 
Theology  at  Amsterdam  and  a  leader  of  those  who  protested 
(“  the  Remonstrants  ”)  against  the  extreme  Calvinism  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  Further  “  Letters  ”  in  defence  of  Toleration 
appeared  successively  in  1690,  1692  and  (an  unfinished  “  Fourth 
Letter  ”)  in  1706. 

It  IS  important  and  fitting  to  notice  that  Locke’s  tolerant 
spirit  and  outlook,  and  his  subsequent  powerful  advocacy  of  the 
same,  owed  much  to  the  quickening  influence  of  the  great  Puritan 
and  Independent  divine.  Dr.  John  Owen,  who  was  Dean  of 
Christ  Church  during  his  undergraduate  days.  Owen  was  a  man 
of  truly  catholic  spirit  as  well  as  a  great  theologian,  whose  works 
deeply  influenced,  among  many  others,  some  of  the  greatest 
preachers  of  British  Nonconformity.  His  “  Pneumatologia  ”  is 
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still  standard  for  students  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  according  to  the  late  Principal  Thomas  Rees,  of 
Bangor,  “  his  work  constitutes  the  most  elaborate,  comprehensive, 
and  systematic  study  of  the  subject  in  existence.”  Owen  stands 
out,  in  addition,  as  a  defender  of  toleration  in  days  of  warring 
sects,  when  the  spirit  of  intolerant  (albeit  earnest)  exclusive¬ 
ness  was  rife.  Locke  proved  an  apt  and  responsive  pupil. 
Although  he  left  the  Independency  of  Owen  and  of  his  own 
father  in  favour  of  the  Church 'of  England,  his  essential  spirit 
remained  unchanged,  and  he  continued  to  advocate  the  claims  of 
each  separated  religious  group  (within  certain  specified  limits,  to 
be  noted  later)  to  an  equal  right  to  respect  and  to  freedom  for 
independent  development.  His  chief  reason  for  joining  the 
Anglican  Church  was  that  he  came  to  believe  it  to  be  nearest  to 
the  historic  traditions  of  the  centuries  and  (which  is  very 
significant)  to  have  the  best  chance  of  restoring  theological  peace 
to  England  by  becoming  an  inclusive,  comprehensive  Church. 
The  Anglican  idea  of  comprehension  owes  a  great  deal  to  him 
and  to  his  enlightened,  persuasive,  and  consistent  advocacy. 
Locke  was  ever  a  seeker  of  peace  (some  might  say  a  com¬ 
promiser  !)  through  the  generous  toleration  of  mutual  differences. 
He  sought  and  pursued  a  middle  ground,  whereon  moderate  men 
of  all  parties  could  unite. 

Much  that  Locke  wrote  in  his  pleas  for  toleration  has  become 
so  embedded  in  modern  civilized  thought  and  practice  that  it  is 
easy  to  overlook  both  his  originality  and  his  courage.  His  chief 
principle  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  spheres  of  Church 
and  State  :  “  I  esteem  it  above  all  things  necessary  to  distinguish 
exactly  the  business  of  civil  government  from  that  of  religion, 
and  to  settle  the  just  bounds  that  lie  between  the  one  and  the 
other.”  According  to  him,  the  State  is  “  a  society  of  men  consti¬ 
tuted  only  for  the  procuring,  preserving,  and  advancing  their 
own  civil  interests.  Civil  interest  I  call  life,  liberty,  health,  and 
indolency  of  body;  and  the  possession  of  outward  things,  such 
as  money,  lands,  houses,  furniture,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  by  the  impartial  execution  of  equal  laws, 
to  secure  unto  all  the  people  in  general,  and  to  every  one  of  his 
subjects  in  particular,  the  just  possession  of  these  things 
belonging  to  this  life.”  That  is,  the  State  is  a  secular  or  temporal 
device  for  the  better  and  the  more  secure  enjoyment  of  the  goods 
of  this  world.  It  has  no  concern  with  “  the  care  of  souls,”  which 
is,  moreover,  a  sphere  or  function  quite  beyond  its  competence. 
In  the  providence  of  God,  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  public 
worship  of  God  are  the  proper  concern  of  the  Church.  But 
whilst  the  State  is  one  there  may  be,  as  there  are,  many  churches, 
and  the  State  must  be  fair  to  all,  show  no  political  favour  to  any. 
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and  refuse  to  make  membership  in  any  one  church  a  condition 
of  public  office  or  of  promotion  in  civil  life.  A  Church,  then, 
Locke  defines  as  “  a  voluntary  society  of  men,  joining  themselves 
together  of  their  own  accord,  in  order  to  the  public  worshipping 
of  God,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  judge  acceptable  to  Him,  and 
effectual  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  I  say  it  is  a  free  and 
voluntary  society.  Nobody  is  born  a  member  of  any  church. 
No  man,  by  nature,  is  bound  unto  any  particular  church  or  sect, 
but  every  one  joins  himself  voluntarily  to  that  society  in  which 
he  believes  he  has  found  that  profession  and  worship  which  is 
truly  acceptable  to  God.  The  hope  of  salvation,  as  it  was  the 
only  cause  of  his  entrance  into  that  communion,  so  it  can  be  the 
only  reason  for  his  stay  there.” 

These  matters  being  thus  determined,  Locke  proceeds  to 
enquire  “  how  far  the  duty  of  toleration  extends,  and  what  is 
required  from  every  one  by  it.” 

First,  he  holds  that  “  No  church  is  bound  by  the  duty  of 
toleration  to  retain  any  such  person  in  her  bosom,  as  after 
admonition  continues  obstinately  to  offend  against  the  laws  of 
the  society.  .  .  .  But,  nevertheless,  in  all  such  cases,  care  is  to 
be  taken  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  and  the  execution 
thereof  carry  with  it  no  rough  usage  of  word  or  action,  whereby 
the  ejected  person  may  anyways  be  damnified  in  body  or  estate.” 

Secondly,  “  No  private  person  has  any  right  in  any  manner 
to  prejudice  another  person  in  his  civil  enjoyments,  because  he  is 
of  another  church  or  religion.  All  the  rights  and  franchises 
that  belong  to  him  as  a  man  or  as  a  denizen  are  inviolably  to  be 
preserved  to  him.  These  are  not  the  business  of  religion.  No 
violence  or  injury  is  to  be  offered  him,  whether  he  be  Christian 
or  pagan.”  And  so  he  concludes  :  “  Nobody,  therefore,  in  fine, 
neither  single  persons  nor  churches,  nor  even  commonwealths, 
have  any  just  title  to  invade  the  civil  rights  and  worldly  goods 
of  each  other,  upon  pretence  of  religion.” 

But,  believing  and  affirming  as  he  does  that  “  Absolute 
liberty,  just  and  true  liberty,  equal  and  impartial  liberty,  is  the 
thing  that  we  stand  in  need  of,”  Locke  contends  that  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  toleration  must  not  go.  Purely  speculative 
opinions  are  not  dangerous,  but  there  are  some  practical  opinions 
as  to  right  conduct  with  which  the  State  must  be  concerned  lest 
its  very  existence  be  imperilled.  The  safety  of  the  State  sets 
the  limit  to  complete  toleration.  There  can  be  no  toleration 
for  opinions  that  are  subversive  of  society,  nor  towards  men  who, 
under  cover  of  religion,  seek  to  gain  control  over  the  State  for 
purely  sectarian  advantage.  Further,  the  State  cannot  tolerate 
such  religious  groups  as  profess  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince, 
giving  him  an  authority  higher  than  or  more  binding  than  that  of 
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the  State.  Finally,  no  toleration  can  be  shown  to  atheists — men  I 

who  deny  the  fact  of  God.  I 

The  last  two  of  these  limitations  in  his  otherwise  so  I 
generous  scheme  of  toleration  require  comment.  j 

The  refusal  of  toleration  to  religious  groups  that  owe  a  j 
foreign  allegiance  was  due  to  fear  of  the  Roman  Catholic  | 

Church.  The  Reformation  was  not  so  very  far  behind,  and  j 

Roman  Catholic  association  with  the  political  absolutism  of  the  I 

Stuarts  was  fresh  in  English  minds.  That  church  still  played  I 

a  political  part  in  Europe,  and  Locke  could  not  agree  to  tolerate  I 

“  a  church  constituted  on  such  a  bottom  that  all  who  enter  into  I 

it  do  thereby  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  protection  and  service  | 

of  another  prince.”  Papal  control  over  men’s  consciences,  and  i| 

therefore  over  their  allegiance,  he  felt,  endangered  English  self-  11 

determination  and  English  social  security.  | 

His  refusal  to  tolerate  atheists  was  due  to  the  theological  j 

basis  which  he  gave  to  moral  sanctions.  In  the  long  run,  atheism,  | 

by  its  denial  of  order  and  reason  in  the  universe,  makes  for  ll 
the  dissolution  of  society.  To  quote  Locke’s  own  words,  “  Pro-  ‘ 
mises,  covenants,  and  oaths,  which  are  the  bonds  of  human 
society,  can  have  no  hold  upon  an  atheist.  The  taking  away  of  | 

God,  though  but  even  in  thought,  dissolves  all.  Besides  also,  j 

those  that  by  their  atheism  undermine  and  destroy  all  religion,  ;j 

can  have  no  pretence  of  religion  whereupon  to  challenge  the  i 

privilege  of  toleration.”  Other  forms  of  ethical  theory  are  to  be 
found  in  Locke’s  writings,  but  the  view  to  which  he  constantly 
returned  is  that  the  one  final  sanction  for  morality  is  theological. 

The  good  life  and  the  security  of  society  alike  depend  upon 
belief  in  God — that  God,  we  may  add,  who  is  revealed  in  the 
Person  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ.  i 

Locke  died,  as  he  himself  declared,  “  in  perfect  charity  with  j 
all  men,  and  in  sincere  communion  with  the  whole  Church  of  i 
Christ,  by  whatever  names  Christ’s  followers  please  to  call  I 
themselves.”  j 

E.  W.  PRICE  EVANS.  I 


An  Unwanted  Gift. 


SOME  half  century  ago,  so  I  am  told,  a  certain  professor 
published  a  book  that  had  a  wide  circulation  in  which  he 
worked  out  a  sensational  idea.  I  have  never  seen  the  book. 
But  when  I  was  told  the  idea,  it  so  got  hold  of  me  that  I 
thought  I  would  work  it  out  for  myself.  And  this  is  the  result. 

I  have  imagined  a  world,  a  generation  hence,  in  which  things 
have  come  to  pass  as  certain  clamant  sections  of  the  community 
seem  to  desire.  And  I  have  been  wondering  what  God  would 
do  about  it.  I  do  not  present  this  picture  as  a  prophecy,  but  as 
a  parable. 

In  the  year  of  my  vision,  civilisation  has  made  considerable 
progress  on  scientific  lines.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  in  Mr.  Huxley’s  Brave  New  World,  but  we  have 
moved  somewhat  in  that  direction.  Technocracy  has  had  an 
innings,  but  the  human  material  is  still  a  bit  refractory  to 
scientific  handling.  And  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  the 
hopes  of  its  pioneers,  still  less  to  have  achieved  human  salvation. 
In  spite  of  shorter  hours  of  work  and  an  improved  system  of 
wages,  unemployment  is  still  with  us;  for  the  mechanisation  of 
the  means  of  production  has  proceeded  at  an  astonishing  pace, 
and  we  seem  to  have  reached  saturation  point  as  to  the  number 
of  new  devices  and  commodities  that  the  art  of  advertising  can 
induce  us  to  buy.  Neither  mass  production  nor  mechanisation, 
nor  a  new  monetary  system,  nor  even  the  new  morality  has 
brought  the  millennium.  Material  comforts  were  never  so 
plentiful,  but  human  society  has  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of 
the  use  of  its  greatly  increased  leisure,  and  men  are  not 
noticeably  happier. 

Much  has  been  done  ostensibly  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  happiness,  though  actually  the  increase  of  happiness  is 
less  obvious  than  the  increased  wealth  of  various  company- 
promoters. 

The  cinema,  for  example,  has  passed  through  further 
evolutions.  Not  only  are  scenes  visible  and  talk  audible,  but 
scents  and  smells  are  reproduced — the  whiff  of  the  ocean  breeze 
and  the  heavy  perfume  of  tropical  gardens.  And  attempts  are 
being  made  by  ingenious  electrical  devices  to  induce  also  appro¬ 
priate  physical  sensations. 

Sport  has  developed  amazingly.  Old-fashioned  sports  like 
cricket  are  dying  out  as  too  slow.  But  with  the  abolition  of 
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restrictions  on  betting  and  gambling,  in  response  to  the  successful 
agitations  of  the  Daily  Clamour,  all  manner  of  new  races  and 
competitions  have  been  instituted.  Almost  every  species  of  beast 
and  bird  that  can  be  induced  to  run,  crawl,  creep  or  fly  against 
others  of  its  kind,  now  has  its  race-course,  its  Derby  Day  and  its 
sweepstake.  Proceedings  are  enlivened  by  an  almost  unrestricted 
sale  of  alcohol.  In  response  to  the  pathetic  appeals  from  the 
windows  of  public  houses  to  write  to  M.P.’s,  M.P.’s  have  been 
written  to  and  induced  to  vote  the  tax  off  beer,  and  the  restric¬ 
tions  off  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  increase  of  drunkenness,  crime, 
cruelty  to  children,  and  family  tragedies,  is  as  regrettable,  of 
course,  as  the  increase  of  suicides  from  betting  and  gambling 
losses;  but  then  England  is  a  “  free  country”  at  last,  and  the 
price  of  freedom  has  to  be  paid ! 

In  the  interests  of  a  brighter  Sunday,  and  because  the 
working  man  has  his  weekly  holiday  on  Sunday  for  the  most 
part — though  Sunday  work  has  increased  more  than  even  the 
trade  unions  like — Sunday  has  become  the  day  par  excellence  for 
sports  meetings  of  all  kinds,  for  the  first  nights  of  new  super- 
films,  and  for  entertainments,  outings  and  jollifications  of  every 
description.  The  “  dull  old  Sundays,”  when  no  pubs,  picture 
palaces,  playing-fields,  and  race -courses  were  opened,  are  things 
of  the  past.  Churches  and  Chapels,  of  course,  are  nearly  deserted 
now.  The  pictures  and  playing-fields  have  proved  a  greater 
attraction  than  the  Sunday  Schools  to  the  rising  generation, 
whose  parents  have  duly  brought  them  up  on  the  approved 
modern  motto,  “We  let  the  children  please  themselves.”  The 
children  have  pleased  themselves,  with  the  result  that  as  the 
old  worshippers  pass  away,  few  young  worshippers  are  forth¬ 
coming  to  take  their  places.  Indeed,  many  chapels  are  now 
turned  into  cinemas.  Beautiful  organs  that  with  pure 
diapasons  once  sounded  forth  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God,  are 
now  filled  with  new  gadgets  to  twitter  like  the  lark,  or  roar  like 
the  bull,  or  make  a  noise  like  an  aeroplane  dropping  bombs. 
Ministers  are  fewer.  Young  men  are  not  forthcoming  to  tackle 
the  job,  and  in  fact,  most  Churches  have  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  raising  stipends  for  those  who  do.  But,  somehow,  people  still 
like  to  feel  the  Churches  are  here.  Many  girls  who  never  dream 
of  attending  divine  worship,  still  like  a  Church  wedding.  And 
a  minister  is  still  useful  for  a  funeral.  When  a  dear  one  dies,  it 
seems  somehow  the  thing  still  that  some  prayers  should  be  said 
over  the  grave,  even  if  the  deceased  never  prayed  in  his  life¬ 
time  himself.  Yes,  even  those  who  do  not  go  to  Church,  or 
support  the  Church,  like  to  feel  it  is  there,  if  and  when  wanted. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  very  disquieting  factors  in  our 
new  civilisation.  The  increase  in  juvenile  crime,  for  example. 
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especially  the  daring  banditry  of  boys  in  their  early  teens,  is  not 
a  little  alarming.  Not  all  the  increased  severity  of  magistrates 
with  the  birch  seems  to  avail  to  check  it.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
recognised  that  the  virtual  disappearance  of  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tions  for  boys  and  girls  has  not  a  little  to  do  with  it.  The 
gentleman  who  is  usually  credited  with  finding  mischief  for  idle 
hands  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  ingenuity.  Certainly  we 
are  missing  such  organisations  as  Scouts  and  Guides,  Brigades, 
Clubs,  Institutes,  and  all  the  other  beneficent  activities  that  grew 
out  of  and  were  largely  sustained  by  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
bygone  times.  There  seems  to  be  a  terrible  dearth  now  of  self- 
sacrificing  volunteers  to  step  forward  and  undertake  such 
valuable  social  work.  It  is  a  pity,  but  the  new  age  with  its 
brighter  Sundays  and  its  worship  under  Dr.  Greenfields  in  the 
open  air,  doesn’t  seem  to  breed  them  as  in  the  days  of  old. 

It  is  realised  now  how  much  the  youth  of  the  land  owed 
to  the  Churches  that  fathered  its  numerous  organisations  and 
supplied  them  with  leaders. 

A  second  disquieting  factor  is  the  condition  of  the  hospitals. 
Since  they  learnt  to  depend  on  sweepstakes,  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  naturally  have  fallen  off  almost  to  nothing.  And  now  the 
trouble  is  that  sweeps  are  so  numerous,  and  the  competition  to 
get  subscribers  so  keen,  that  the  promoters  are  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  increase  the  prize  money  and  reduce  proportionately 
their  hospital  contributions.  The  taxes  are  too  high  to  permit  of 
a  government  grant,  and  the  old  spirit  of  generous  giving,  fostered 
largely  by  the  Churches,  seems  to  be  incapaHe  of  revival. 
Already  some  hospitals  are  bankrupt.  Moreover,  girls  are  more 
than  ever  reluctant  to  take  on  the  arduous  and  sacrificial  task  of 
nursing  for  the  meagre  pittance  that  is  all  the  hospitals  can  offer. 

Things  are  going  badly,  too,  in  other  directions.  There  is 
an  ugly  spirit  growing  up  in  many  quarters,  and  a  sad  lack  of 
those  outstanding  personalities  who  have  character,  and  that 
ability  to  exercise  a  ministry  of  reconciliation  that  makes  for 
goodwill  and  peace  in  the  community. 

However,  there  is  none  of  the  old  antagonism  to  religion. 
Most  men  of  sense  regret  its  decline.  They  recognise  now  that 
if  it  produced  its  hypocrites,  it  also  produced  its  saints.  And 
they  are  glad  that  even  while  they  don’t  attend  themselves,  there 
are  a  few  churches  that  still  survive  in  the  land. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  though,  that  they  don’t  go.  That  they 
deplore  the  decline,  and  lament  the  emptiness  and  ineffectiveness, 
and  yet  do  nothing  about  it  themselves !  They  will  assure  the 
ministers  that  they  have  their  sympathy;  but  they  refrain  from 
giving  the  one  thing  that  would  be  of  real  value,  their  help. 
They  are  most  anxious  to  explain  that  they  are  not  really 
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irreligious.  They  “  enjoy  listening  in  to  a  wireless  service,  and 
that’s  really  as  good  as  going  to  Church,  isn’t  it?”  they  ask 
innocently.  In  their  hearts  they  think  it  is  better,  but  don’t  like 
to  hurt  the  minister  by  saying  so.  For  they  can  listen  in  a 
comfortable  chair  by  a  cosy  fire.  They  can  get  the  very  best  in 
the  way  of  sermons  and  music — something  better  than  the  local 
minister  and  choir  can  manage.  They  don’t  have  the  bother  of 
dressing  up,  or  going  out,  or  making  an  effort  to  be  agreeable  to 
people  they  are  not  keen  on  meeting.  They  can,  moreover, 
switch  off  to  something  brighter  when  they  have  had  enough. 
And,  above  all,  there  is  no  collection.  It  is  a  pity,  they  say,  as 
they  settle  into  their  chairs  to  be  religiously  entertained  for  an 
hour,  that  the  churches  are  falling  off  so;  they  ought  to  look 
after  the  girls  and  boys  better;  they  ought  to  do  something  to 
stop  this  drunkenness  and  this  crime;  they  ought  to  settle  this 
dispute  and  solve  that  problem. 

But  no  one  seems  to  see  that  the  need  constitutes  a  call. 
That  it  is  contemptible  to  criticise  when  one  is  doing  nothing  to 
help.  That  to  profess  a  faith  one  makes  no  effort  to  practise,  is 
hypocrisy;  and  to  ignore  a  gift  God  offers,  rank  ingratitude. 
But  so  it  is  in  the  days  of  my  dream  when  the  astounding  thing 
I  am  about  to  narrate  happened. 

The  aged  minister  of  a  dwindling  congregation  of  elderly 
people  came  downstairs  to  breakfast  one  morning.  And  as  his 
custom  was,  he  took  up  his  Bible  to  read  his  morning  portion  of 
the  Word  of  God  with  his  wife,  before  the  food  was  served. 
”  The  bread  of  life  first,  before  the  bread  that  perisheth,”  he  was 
wont  to  say.  But  this  morning  when  he  opened  the  book — the 
pages  were  blank !  The  fulsome  preface  to  “  the  most  high  and 
mighty  Prince  James  ”  was  there  intact.  But  not  a  line  of  the 
Holy  Word  itself  was  to  be  seen !  The  minister  felt  that  he 
must  be  afflicted  by  some  queer  hallucination,  and  handed  the 
book  to  his  wife.  But  the  book  was  a  complete  blank  to  her 
also.  Thinking  that  they  must  be  the  victims  of  some  mischievous 
trick  on  the  part  of  a  small  grandson,  the  wife  went  up  to  her 
bedroom  to  fetch  the  Bible  she  kept  by  her  bed.  To  her  horror 
every  page  of  it  was  blank  also.  Her  hand  trembled  as  she 
showed  the  book  to  her  husband.  What  could  have  happened? 
They  had  no  explanation.  The  old  man  recited  the  twenty-third 
Psalm  from  memory,  they  prayed  together  and  had  their  meal. 
After  breakfast  he  went  across  the  road,  Bible  in  hand,  to  the 
home  of  a  well-beloved  deacon,  only  to  find  his  friend  in  like 
plight.  Blank  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  blank  look  on  his  face. 

It  soon  transpired  that  here  and  there  others  who  kept  the 
habit  of  daily  Bible  reading  had  made  the  same  discovery.  And 
the  rumour  swiftly  sped  round.  There  was  an  excited  hunt 
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round  for  Bible  in  many  homes  where  Bibles  had  not  been  used 
for  years.  The  big  family  Bible  under  the  photo  album  in  the 
front  room  was  unearthed  and  dusted  in  one  home.  An  old 
school  Bible  was  dug  out  of  a  cupboard  in  another.  In  a  third, 
a  man  took  down  from  a  top  shelf  a  Bible  inscribed  to  “  my 
dear  John  on  his  thirteenth  birthday,  from  his  loving  mother, 
hoping  he  will  read  a  portion  and  prove  its  strength  and  power 
every  day  of  his  life.”  With  a  pang,  he  realised  he  had  never 
opened  it  from  that  day  to  this. 

He  opened  it  now  and  found,  .as  every  one  else  found,  the 
pages  were  a  complete  blank.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
felt  a  desire  to  read  what  had  once  been  written,  now  that  he 
could  read  it  no  more. 

In  the  city  that  day,  the  news  flew  swiftly  round.  It  was 
received  with  incredulity.  But  nevertheless  hard-headed  business 
men  hurried  home  that  night  to  turn  up  their  neglected  Bibles 
to  see  if  it  were  true.  And  shuddered  at  what  they  found. 

In  the  museums  and  libraries  where  ancient  manuscripts  and 
books  were  stored  the  ink  had  faded  from  all  the  sacred  words 
of  Scripture.  Priceless  documents  were  rendered  waste-paper. 
It  was  noticed,  too,  that  all  quotations  from  Scripture  on  public 
buildings  were  erased.  *  Oxford  University  and  the  City  of 
London  alike  lost  their  noble  Latin  mottoes.  Even  the  grave¬ 
yards  where  the  faithful  departed  slept  their  last  sleep,  had  been 
visited.  Every  line  of  hope  and  consolation  from  the  sacred 
book  inscribed  upon  their  headstones  was  gone.  No  word  of 
Him  who  is  “  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ”  remained ;  nor  line 
of  comfort  concerning  the  Father’s  house  of  many  mansions. 
Than  this  discovery,  nothing  struck  icier  chill  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people. 

At  the  House  of  the  Bible  Society  consternation  reigned. 
Concern  had  reigned  there  these  many  years  at  the  declining 
demand  for  the  Word  of  God.  And  yet  the  concern  at  the 
diminished  circulation  of  the  Word  was  as  nothing  to  the  con¬ 
sternation  caused  by  the  discovery  that  there  was  no  Word  left 
to  circulate.  But  that  was  indeed  the  fact.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  no  copy,  no  version,  no  verse, 
no  quotation  even,  of  the  Holy  Book  survived. 

The  noblest  literature  was  strangely  emasculated.  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  was  a  pitiful  remnant  of  shreds  and  patches.  In  fact  it 
was  astonishing  to  discover  how  much  the  Bible,  Bible  phrases, 
Bible  ideas,  Bible  hopes,  Bible  faith  had  been  interwoven  into 
our  language  and  literature  without  our  being  fully  aware  of  it. 
But  men  knew  it  now.  And  not  only  into  our  literature,  but 
into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  everything  that  was  most 
excellent  and  most  stable  in  human  life.  It  was  as  if  the  rock 
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beneath  our  feet  were  shattered  and  we  were  precipitated  into 
a  bottomless  abyss. 

There  was,  it  is  true,  a  certain  pleasurable  excitement  at 
first  that  mingled  with  the  more  sober  and  sombre  concern.  There 
were  the  rejoicings  of  irresponsible  school  children,  for  example, 
that  there  would  be  no  more  Scripture  to  learn  for  “  Old  Nosey.” 
There  was  also  the  somewhat  bewildered  satisfaction  of  Com¬ 
munists  and  those  others  to  whom  religion  is  dope,  who  rejoiced 
to  see  the  Bible  gone,  even  while  baffled  to  account  for  the 
manner  of  its  going.  But  apart  from  such  as  these,  it  seemed 
as  if  darkness  had  fallen  upon  the  nation  and  thick  darkness 
upon  the  people.  It  seemed  as  if  somehow  the  bottom  had  fallen 
out  of  things. 

The  next  Sunday  the  Churches  and  Chapels  were  thronged. 
The  accommodation  available  was  all  too  scant  for  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  sought  to  get  in.  People  who 
for  many  years  had  paid  little  heed  to  these  things,  who  had 
ignored  God,  or  just  taken  Him  for  granted  without  a  thought 
or  a  prayer  or  the  smallest  act  of  love  and  devotion,  wended  their 
unwonted  way  to  the  sanctuary.  There  was  a  strain  of 
curiosity  and  suppressed  excitement  in  their  going.  But  there 
was  also  pathos  in  it.  They  were  like  foolish  children  upon 
whom  unexpected  retribution  has  fallen,  hungry,  frightened,  and 
eager  for  what  they  had  once  spurned.  They  had  ignored  their 
heavenly  food  while  it  was  before  them  on  the  table.  Now 
that  it  was  there  no  more  they  came  seeking  it.  But  like  Esau 
they  had  “  sold  their  birthright  for  a  morsel  of  meat,”  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  they  would  have  inherited  the  blessing,  it  was  not 
to  be  found,  not  even  when  sought  diligently  with  tears. 

So  it  was  that  they  came  to  the  House  of  God  that  Sunday 
for  the  bread  of  life  so  long  neglected;  and  there  was  no  bread 
to  be  distributed.  Everywhere  the  hungry  sheep  looked  up  and 
had  to  go  unfed.  All  that  the  aged  minister  of  God  could  say  to 
the  people  was :  “  God  gave  you  a  gift,  an  unspeakably  precious 
gift,  the  gift  of  His  well-beloved  Son.  Some  of  you  rejected 
Him  outright.  Some  of  you  were  quite  nice  about  it,  quite  polite 
and  kindly,  but  left  His  gift,  so  to  speak,  lying  on  the  table.  But 
few  of  you  really  seemed  to  want  Him,  to  value  Him,  to  love 
Him,  to  accept  Him  and  take  Him  to  your  homes  and  hearts. 
So  after  long  waiting,  much  patience  and  grievous  disappoint¬ 
ment,  God  has  withdrawn  the  unwanted  gift,  and  the  precious 
records  in  which  it  is  imperishably  enshrined.  His  Son  was 
content  once  to  be  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  if  through  His 
costly  love  He  might  win  their  hearts.  But  God  cannot  suffer 
Him  to  be  rejected  for  ever.  He  is  God’s  Son,  God’s  only- 
begotten  Son,  and  He  must  reign.  And  those  who  xvill  not  have 
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Him — what  more  can  He  do  for  them?  And  what  else  can  be 
left  to  them,  but  the  outer  darkness,  where  shall  be  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth?  The  mystery  of  the  blank  Bibles,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  aged  saint,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “  is  plain.  It  is  the 
withdrawal  by  God  of  His  unwanted  gift.” 

As  the  voice  of  the  old  minister  ceased,  God  received  his 
spirit  into  the  eternal  light.  But  a  chill  as  of  death  descended 
upon  the  congregation.  They  went  out.  And  behold,  it  was 
night. 

F.  C.  BRYAN. 


Calendar  of  Letters,  1742-1831. 

{Continued  from  page  226.) 

80.  1801.  Jul.  29. 

From  D.  BRUNSDON  to  SUTCLIFF  (Olney). 

Mentions  Miss  Johnstone  and  Mrs.  Elstone — presumably  of 
Olney.  Says  Deism  and  Atheism  are  strong  and  quotes  a  letter 
from  a  Mr.  I.  (?)  to  Carey  in  which  he  says  he  never  knew  a 
person  examine  Xty.  without  receiving  it,  and  it  was 
analogous  to  drinking  brandy — it  produced  intoxication.  There¬ 
fore  he  never  argued  it.  B.  further  states  that  Thomas  has  been 
deranged  and  sent  to  Calcutta  Hospital,  but  is  better  and  has  gone 
up  country  with  “  bro.  Powell,  Mrs.  Thomas  and  Betty.”  Regrets 
so  much  has  been  said  about  Fountain.  "  Had  he  been  alive  I 
can’t  tell  you  how  much  trouble  it  might  have  cost  us  ”  ...”  I 
think  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  me  it  certainly  would  have  killed 
me.  I  hope  nothing  about  T’s  derangement  or  those  resolutions 
will  be  made  public.”  Mentions  several  names  of  people  in 
India;  Brown,  Buchanan,  and  Cunninghame. 

81.  1801.  Aug.  19. 

From  THOMAS  TAYLOR  (Witney)  to  BENJ.  TOMKINS 
(Southwark). 

Petition  for  "  an  interest  in  the  distribution  of  your  dona¬ 
tions  for  the  assistance  of  ministers  of  low  salaries.”  Supported 
by  James  Hinton  (Oxford),  Jos.  Stennett  (Bampton). 

[Tomkins  was  of  an  Abingdon  family,  which  had  long  pro¬ 
vided  trustees  for  the  Bristol  Baptist  Fund.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Taylor  expected  help  from  this,  or  from  the  London 
Particular  Baptist  Fund;  letters  83  and  84  suggest  that  now 
Tomkins  had  settled  in  London,  he  was  concerned  with  the 
latter.! 
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82.  1801.  Dec.  18. 

From  CAREY,  MARSHMAN  and  WARD  (Serampore)  to 
ANDREW  FULLER  (“  Very  dear  brethren  ”). 

“  After  seven  years  in  which  no  one  was  effectually  con¬ 
verted  ” — ogives  an  account  of  the  conversion  and  baptism  of 
Krishno  Pal,  his  wife,  her  sister,  a  woman  named  Unna,  Gokool 
and  his  wife,  and  also  Fernandez,  and  Carey’s  son — all  “  in  the 
space  of  a  year.”  Describes  their  method  of  evangelisation, 
especially  in  the  open  air,  and  its  effects  on  Hindoos,  Brahmans 
and  Catholics.  States  the  death  of  Grant,  Fountain,  Brunsdon 
and  Thomas.  Gives  an  account  of  their  financial  position,  which 
is  stringent,  but  hopes  are  set  on  Carey’s  having  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Bengali  at  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  although  the  salary  has  not  yet  been  settled.  Mrs. 
Marshman  has  opened  a  ladies’  school,  and  the  house  “  adjoining 
to  ours  ”  has  been  purchased  at  10,000  rupees.  Carey  has 
published  a  Bengali  grammar,  a  ”  Book  of  Colloquies,”  and  “  is 
obliged  to  write  ”  a  Sanskrit  grammar  and  dictionary,  Seram¬ 
pore  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  “  We  are  perhaps  as 
happy  a  family  as  any  in  the  world.” 

[This  overland  dispatch  is  printed  fully  in  the  Periodical 
Accounts,  II,  226-228.] 

83.  1801.  Dec.  31. 

From  T.  THOMAS  (Gown  Row)  to  Partic.  Bap.  Fund. 

Thanks  for  two  years’  assistance  and  asking  assistance. 

84.  1802.  Sept.  27. 

From  GEORGE  PHILLIPS  (Rotherhithe)  to  BENJAMIN 
TOMKINS. 

Petition  for  assistance.  Seven  children,  afflicted  wife,  and 
“  but  £40  a  year.”  He  has  a  school,  but  “  most  people  are  pre¬ 
judiced  against  Baptist  teachers.”  ' 

[George  Phillips  went  to  Birmingham  in  1804,  to  Westbury 
Leigh  in  1809,  and  joined  the  Bristol  Baptist  Fund  in  1817;  he 
died  in  1833.  This  Rotherhithe  cause  never  flourished,  and 
dissolved  when  the  lease  expired  in  1857.] 

85.  1803.  Jan.  3. 

From  ARCHIBALD  MACLEAN  (Edinburgh)  to  Mr.  JOHN 
KIRKPATRICK  (Coleraine,  Ireland). 

Answers  an  enquiry  about  a  case  of  a  man  who  has  ”  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Three  ”  and  used  some  “  blasphemous 
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expression.”  Maclean  would  regard  it  as  a  “  degree  of  derange¬ 
ment  ”  due  to  natural  causes,  and  not  to  demoniac  possession  as 
in  the  New  Testament.  Yet  he  admits  that  Christ  may  permit 
Satan  to  punish  him  in  this  way  to  bring  him  to  repentance. 

“  From  all  this  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  absolutely  that  there  are 
any  demoniacs  in  our  day  who  are  bodily  possessed  of  the  devil. 
All  I  mean  is  .  .  .  there  are  many  strange  appearances  both  in 
diseases  of  body  and  disorders  of  mind  which  we  are  not  war¬ 
ranted  to  construe  into  an  actual  possession  of  the  devil.”  He 
commends  prayer,  and  “  also  draw  from  him  a  discount  of  his 
case,  how  his  thoughts  are  occupied,  and  what  it  is  that  chiefly 
distresses  his  mind.  This  might  enable  you  to  form  a  proper 
judgment  of  his  condition.”  If  then  he  is  not  rational,  seek 
medical  advice.  Speaks  of  “  your  countryman.  Dr.  Watt,  of 
Glasgow.”  “  All  our  preachers,  beside  myself,  are  closely  con¬ 
fined  by  their  secular  employment,  and  therefore  cannot  itinerate 
to  any  great  distance.” 

(James  Watt,  an  Irishman,  had  been  licensed  as  a  preacher 
by  the  Anti-burgher  church.  When  he  became  Baptist,  that 
licence  was  withdrawn,  and  he  evangelized  widely  from  1797 
both  round  Edinburgh  and  in  Aberdeenshire,  so  that  many  new 
churches  were  founded.  The  Scotch  Baptists  believed  that  each 
church  ought  to  have  several  pastors,  all  unpaid  :  Watt  therefore 
took  a  medical  course  at  Glasgow  and  became  M.D. ;  in  1802  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  pastors  there.] 

86.  1803.  Oct.  24. 

From  WM.  WARD  (Dinajpore)  to  REV.  MORRIS  (Clipstone, 
forwarded  to  Dunstable). 

Ward  has  received  accounts  of  Mr.  Ashworth,  whose 
“  melancholy  circumstance  ”  .  .  .  “  those  Calvinistic  Serpents  at 
Fairley  in  some  measure  were  accessories  to,”  because  he  did  not 
“  confme  his  addresses  to  themselves,  the  elect.”  Ward  is 
writing  “  An  Account  of  the  Religion  and  Customs  of  the 
Hindoos  in  Bengal  ”  (of  which  he  gives  in  the  letter  an  outline 
of  12  chaps.)  to  which  is  annexed  “  A  Brief  Contrast  between 
the  Hindoo  and  Xn.  Religions  ”  and  “  An  Illustration  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  History  from  Hindoo  Manners  and  Customs.”  He  mentions 
a  Brahmin  named  Homol  who  is  helping  him  in  this.  “  I  am 
now  at  Dinajpore,  in  the  house  where  Fountain,  Thomas  and 
Powell  have  died.”  “  Young  Fernandez,  Crushnos  Presad  and 
Ram  Rotten  are  with  me  ” — with  all  of  whom  he  is  “  much 
pleased.”  Ward  now  has  a  daughter,  Hannah,  bom  at 
Serampore. 

A  long  letter  full  of  small  but  interesting  matters,  e.g., 
prisoners  in  Dinajpore,  K.  Presad  talking  to  4  people  about  the 
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gospel,  executions  for  thieving,  a  snake  bite,  etc.  Asks  that 
there  may  be  a  regular  monthly  correspondence  between  them. 

[James  Ashworth  was  baptised  on  25  September,  1732,  at 
Cloughfold  by  Alverey  Jackson  of  Barnoldswick,  and  joined  the 
church  at  Bacup  under  David  Crosley,  In  1746,  when  the  church 
divided,  he  joined  the  section  which  built  a  meeting-house  for 
Joseph  Piccop.  In  1764  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  church 
at  Lumb.  He  was  called  by  the  church  at  Gildersome  to  succeed 
his  kinsman  Thomas  Ashworth  as  pastor.  Then  in  1797  to 
Parsley  as  its  third  pastor ;  as  “  some  diversity  of  sentiment  ” 
developed,  the  members  living  at  Horsforth  founded  a  new 
church  in  1801,  and  he  became  its  first  pastor,  but  died  in  1802.] 

87.  1804.  Aug.  2. 

From  (name  illegible)  of  Cambridge  to  Messrs.  Vernon  and 

Hood  (London). 

Re  printing  of  Robinson’s  Village  Sermons.  The  writer 
moves  “  to  Harlow  next  week.”  Mentions  Mr.  Crosby. 

[Benjamin  Flower  was  editor  of  the  “  Cambridge 
Intelligencer,”  a  member  of  Robert  Robinson’s  church.  He  had 
recently  been  in  prison  for  libelling  the  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and 
was  an  eager  politician.  This  letter  fixes  the  exact  date  of  his 
removal  to  Harlow,  where  a  second  chapter  of  his  life  opened.] 

88.  1805.  Jan.  7. 

From  THOS.  LANGDON  (Leeds)  to  MR.  STEADMAN 

(Plymouth  Dock.) 

Privately  informs  S.  of  the  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Education  Socy.  at  Halifax  “  on  Wed.  last,”  and  that  they 
resolved  that  another  application  be  made  to  Mr.  S.  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Birt.  Pleads  that  “  you  will  not  hastily 
refuse  to  comply  with  our  request.”  Confesses  that  the  emolu¬ 
ment  is  small,  but  “  you  can  scarcely  imagine  how  urgent  the 
necessity  is  of  such  an  institution  as  that  we  have  in  view.” 
“  Should  you  not  like  Bradford  there  is  a  congregation  at 
‘  Rawden  ’  ...  by  far  the  oldest  Baptist  interest  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  .  .  .  that  would  rejoice  to  have  such  a  minister.” 
Mr.  Oulton  was  there  more  than  fifty  years  as  pastor.  “  They 
are  plain  but  serious  people.  The  situation  is  enchanting  .  .  . 
and  there  is  an  endowment  of  about  £30  a  year.”  The  question 
of  salary  had  not  yet  been  discussed,  “  but  it  was  the  intention 
of  my  friends  to  have  proposed  that  the  Tutor  be  allowed  a 
salary  of  £100  per  annum,  and  paid  decently  (not  less  than  £30 
p.a.)  for  the  board  of  the  students.”  All  this  must  be  “  inter 
nos,”  although  “  I  am  nearly  unknown  to  you.” 
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[The  present  generation  hardly  knew  that  the  Northern 
Education  Society  had  contemplated  from  the  first  that  its 
Academy  might  be  at  Rawden.  Oulton  left  his  books  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  pastors ;  the  modem  manse  has  an  excellent  room  on  the 
express  trust  that  it  is  for  the  pastor’s  study.  Though  Steadman 
settled  at  the  daughter  church  of  Bradford,  he  helped  Rawden 
well.] 

89.  1805.  May  24. 

From  THOMAS  LITTLEWOOD  (Rochdale)  to  W.  STEAD- 
M.AN  (Plymouth  Dock). 

Littlewood  does  not  know  whether  Mr.  Bury  has  visited 
Mr.  Steadman  or  not.  Having  been  directed  by  the  Committee 
“  to  address  you  at  the  end  of  the  term  specified  in  your  last 
letter,  if  nothing  intervened  to  make  that  unnecessary — I  have 
not  heard  of  any  person  likely  to  fill  the  situation  to  which  you 
seem  providentially  called,  and  the  time  fixed  is,  I  believe,  not 
completely  expired;  on  which  account,  in  the  name  of  the 
brethren,  I  renew  the  application.”  He  is  very  desirous  of  a 
favourable  reply. 

90.  1805.  Aug.  13. 

From  AUGUSTUS  DES  GRANGES  and  G.  EVAN  (Vizag- 
patam)  to  WM.  CAREY  (Calcutta). 

Admiration  for  Carey’s  work — evangelisation  and  transla¬ 
tion  work.  Two  new  missionaries.  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  and  Rev.  W. 
Loveless,  “  have  been  sent  to  India  by  our  Society.”  News  from 
Madras  states  that  the  “  Court  of  Directors  have  sent  out  orders 
that  missionaries  may  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.”  “  We 
arrived  on  the  18th  of  last  month,”  and  have  settled  to  learning 
the  language,  besides  preaching  in  the  Court  House  every  Sunday, 
chiefly  to  Europeans  of  the  garrison.  Speaks  of  the  happy 
relation  between  them  (i.e.  Granges  and  Evan)  “  before  we  went 
to  the  Seminary,  during  our  stay  there,  and  since.” 

[Of  these  early  L.M.S.  men.  Dr,  John  Taylor  did  well  with 
a  Gujarati  Testament;  he  became  a  government  official.] 

91.  1805.  Nov.  27. 

From  JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN  (Rehoboth)  to  J.  SUTCLIFF 
(Olney). 

Although  twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  his 
wife  he  is  still  very  depressed.  He  is  at  Cutwa — “  a  place  of 
great  renown  among  the  Hindoos.’  He  describes  his  morning 
disputations  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  As  yet  “  no  one  has 
appeared  awakened  ” — ^but  “  yesterday  and  to-day  ”  several 
enquirers  have  called  on  him.  He  has  a  school  of  forty  children. 
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92.  1806.  Jan.  2. 

Letter  of  SEVERAL  HINDOOS  from  RAM  KREESHNO- 
PORE  addressed  to  FULLER — ^with  translation  by  J.  L. 
FERNANDES. 

“  To  all  who  are  on  God’s  side.”  The  writers  are  residents 
of  Bengal,  have  sought  light  for  a  long  time,  and  have  found  it 
at  last  in  Xt.  “  We  are  about  71  members,  both  brethren  and 
sisters,  who,  having  been  baptised,  rejoice  in  the  Lord.”  Gives 
an  account  of  their  conversion.  Ward  and  Krishno  Pawl  distri¬ 
buted  tracts  in  Kreeshnopore.  They  received  these  in  1801,  and 
thought  over  them  till  1805.  “  At  last  4  brethren  and  3  sisters 
came  forward  and  were  baptised ;  the  names  of  who  are 
Jaggernaut  Dass  and  Goober  ahon  (?)  Daas,  and  Seebokram 
Dass  and  Kreeshno  Dass ;  and  Jaggernaut’s  wife  named  Gowree, 
and  Goubordhon’s  wife,  Awdoree,  and  Kreeshno  Dass’s  wife, 
Rookence;  also  Kreeshna  Dass’s  2  sons,  named  Bongsee  and 
Gowr  Mohun,  as  well  as  his  wife,  have  sold  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lord.” 

“  Kreeshno  Pawl’s  address  to  the  brethren.  Inhabitants  of 
Zion.  Through  the  grace  of  God  and  your  prayer  my  two 
daughters  and  their  husbands  have  believed  in  the  death  of 
Jesus  and  are  baptised.”  “  These  things,  brethren,  we  have  made 
known  to  you  ” — (there  is  no  signature). 

A  footnote  by  Fernandes  reads ;  ”  The  three  Kreeshnos 
should  now  be  always  distinguished  : — 

1.  Kreeshno  (Pawl)  the  first  convert  baptised. 

2.  Kreeshno  Presad,  son-in-law  to  the  former. 

3.  Kreeshno  Dass.” 

93.  1806.  Jan.  5. 

From  IGNATIUS  FERNANDES  (Sangui  Island)  to — not 
stated,  but  probably  Fuller. 

“  I  am  often  grieved  for  members  of  that  Communion  in 
which  I  was  bom  .  .  .  the  wood  of  whose  Cross  they  reverence, 
while  they  trample  under  foot  the  blood  he  shed  upon  it.” 
“  Brother  Biss  and  several  of  the  native  brethren  are  about  to 
go  up  with  me  to  Dinajpore  ...  the  place  before  whose  gates 
the  bones  of  two  missionaries  have  been  laid  ” — where  he  pur¬ 
posed  forming  a  Church.  He  has  brought  down  two  new  mem¬ 
bers  from  Saddamahl  to  Serampur  for  baptism — Herdoo  and 
Nundkishore,  “  they  are  both  Byraghics.”  He  has  a  school  of 
twenty  boys,  F’s  son,  John,  the  old  child  left  of  four,  is  coming 
to  England.  "  I  know  he  will  meet  with  tender  parents  in  you 
and  Dr.  Ryland.”  ”  I  hope  he  will  be  enabled  to  open  his 
whole  heart  to  you,  to  Dr.  R.  and  to  Mr.  Sutcliff.” 
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(Of  Ignatius  Fernandez,  S.  Pearce  Carey  tells  that  he  was 
bom  in  Portuguese  Macao,  opposite  Hong-Kong,  was  trained 
for  the  priesthood  and  taken  to  Bengal,  where  he  was  shocked 
at  R.C.  image-worship  in  an  idolatrous  country,  and  settled  down 
to  deal  in  cloth  and  make  wax  candles.  He  got  a  Portuguese 
New  Testament,  due  evidently  to  the  Danish  missionaries  at 
Tranquebar;  and  by  the  Serampore  group  was  led  into  fuller 
truth.  For  them  he  built  a  fine  hall  on  his  premises,  and  gave 
them  £40,  spent  in  good  modem  books.  To  him  is  due  the  work 
at  Dinajpur.  Some  details  are  given  in  the  Periodical  Accounts,. 
II,  246,  where  the  following  letter  is  printed  in  full.] 

94.  1806.  Jun.  24. 

QUARTERLY  LETTER  from  Serampur  signed  by  WM, 
CAREY,  J.  MARSHMAN,  W.  WARD,  J.  BISS,  W.  MOORE, 
J.  ROWE,  F.  CAREY. 

They  have  not  received  a  Quarterly  letter  from  England 
for  over  a  year.  Biss  has  been  ill.  On  the  15th  June  Mrs. 
Marshman  had  a  son.  They  have  had  to  exclude  “  John,. 
Golamme  and  Anunda  for  conduct  unbecoming  the  gospel.” 
“  Bro.  Seeboo,  of  Jessore,  died  in  April  last,”  and  mentions  “  Bro. 
Byhunta  ”  as  being  with  him  then.  Also  mentions  “  dear  de¬ 
parted  Petumba  Sing.”  Ram  Krishnoopore  Church  is  “  in 
destitute  circumstances,”  but  standing  bravely.  “  We  have  res¬ 
tored  Roop,  Mohun,  and  Goluk,  Mohun’s  wife  ”  to  Church 
fellowship.  Others  who  have  joined  are  Mrs.  Ephraim  Burford 
(her  father  is  a  member  of  Booth’s  Church) ;  Ram  Nal,  from 
Mirzapore;  Dasee  (Rogunath’s  wife);  Mohun  (Serampur)  and 
Manuk  (Jessore).  Mentions  four  enquirers — Bhymt,  Pun- 
chanun.  Ram  Jeebrin,  and  Santeran.  Fernandez  is  doing  well  at 
Dinajpore,  especially  impressing  a  Musselman,  Turrickulla.  K. 
Pawl  has  gone  there  for  itineration  work.  Chamberlain  is  doing 
good  work  while  itinerating.  “  Krishnoo  ”  has  been  to  Jessore, 
where  “  things  are  very  low,”  and  a  school  has  been  given  up. 
At  Calcutta  “  ground  is  purchased  in  a  populous  part  of  the  city,, 
for  a  new  chapel.”  Juggernath  and  Dass  are  working  there. 
Mentions  newspaper  proposals  for  translating  the  Scriptures, 
into  fifteen  Eastern  languages. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Reviews. 

Books  for  review  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Townley  Lord,  at 
Bloomsbury  Central  Church,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.2.  He 
especially  welcomes  books  by  Baptists,  and  memorial  volumes. 

British  Slave  Emancipation,  1838-1849,  by  W.  L.  Mathieson. 

(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1932.)  243  pp.  12s.  6d.) 

In  this  important  and  scholarly  book  Dr.  Mathieson  carries 
a  stage  further  the  study  which  he  began  in  British  Slavery  and 
its  Abolition,  1823-1838,  published  six  years  ago.  The  two 
volumes  fill  a  real  gap  in  our  historical  literature,  and  were 
needed  to  companion  the  biographies  of  men  like  Wilberforce, 
Buxton,  and  Sturge,  as  well  as  to  give  the  background  against 
which  modern  slavery  problems  may  be  considered.  They  have 
a  special  interest  for  Baptists  because  of  the  part,  often  now 
forgotten,  played  by  our  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  and  by  the 
denominational  leaders  at  home,  in  the  struggles  against  both  the 
trade  and  the  system.  Dr.  Mathieson  covers  a  wide  field  and 
has  Antigua,  the  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Guiana  and  Mauritius  to 
consider  as  well  as  Jamaica,  but  it  was  there  that  the  contro¬ 
versies  were  most  bitter,  protracted  and  significant. 

Writing  of  Knibb  and  his  companions.  Dr.  Mathieson  says : 
“  Unlike  all  the  other  missionaries,  they  had  identified  themselves 
with  the  rights  as  well  as  with  the  welfare  of  the  negroes.”  The 
earlier  volume  covered  the  period  which  included  the  Jamaica 
slave-insurrection  of  1831,  which  was  followed  by  the  arrest  of 
several  of  our  missionaries  and  the  destruction  of  our  chapels; 
the  campaign  of  Knibb  and  Burchell  and  their  friends  in 
England,  which  had  a  decisive  part  in  the  passage  of  the 
Emancipation  Act ;  and  the  abuses  of  the  Apprenticeship  System, 
attacked  by  the  missionaries,  by  the  Quaker  Joseph  Sturge,  and 
by  English  Baptist  ministers  like  Dr.  Thomas  Price,  of  Devon¬ 
shire  Square,  who  edited  the  widely-read  Narrative  of  James 
Williams.  This  second  work,  now  before  us,  deals  with  the 
events  following  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  the  sections 
dealing  with  Jamaica  the  controversies  over  wages  are  described, 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries  in  preventing  the  exploitation 
of  the  negroes  being  made  very  clear.  The  establishment  of  free 
townships  and  villages,  under  missionary  leadership,  was  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  building  up  of  a  new  order  in  the 
island  and  many  interesting  details  are  here  gpven.  That  not  all 
the  high  hopes  of  those  who  had  worked  for  emancipation  were 
fulfilled  was  due  largely  to  the  wrecking  tactics  of  the  majority 
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of  the  planters  and  to  unforeseen  economic  factors  which  became 
powerful  after  the  triumph  of  the  Free  Traders  in  England. 

Dr.  Mathieson  has  obviously  studied  the  official  records  and 
other  relevant  literature  with  great  care,  and  he  tells  his  at  times 
dramatic  and  often  complicated  story  with  skill  and  clarity.  With 
regard  to  the  Baptist  missionaries  he  bases  himself  in  the  main 
on  J.  H.  Hinton’s  Memoir  of  William  Knibb.  This  was  issued 
in  1847,  and  remains  a  standard  work,  but  Dr.  Underhill’s  Life  of 
J.  M.  Phillippo  (1881)  might  with  advantage  have  been  referred 
to,  as  well  as  other  B.M.S.  records.  Knibb’s  temperament  and 
gifts  made  him  the  popular  champion,  but  men  like  Burchell, 
Phillippo  and  Clarke  deserve  recognition  as  well. 

Both  Dr.  Mathieson’s  volumes  should  have  a  place  in  Baptist 
libraries  as  giving  the  record  by  a  well-equipped  historian  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  turbulent  episodes  in  which  we  have  been 
involved,  and  in  which  a  part  was  taken  of  which  we  may  well 
be  proud.  During  these  months  when  the  centenary  of  slave- 
emancipation  is  being  celebrated  they  should  have  many  general 
readers. 

ERNEST  A.  PAYNE. 

What  it  means  to  be  a  Christian,  by  Arthur  C.  Headlam,  C.H.,, 

D.D.  (Faber  and  Faber,  Ltd.,  6s.  net.) 

Anything  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  deserves 
attention.  He  has  had  much  to  do  with  Conferences  on  Reunion 
and  Faith  and  Order,  and  he  claims  that  these  have  enabled  him 
“  to  look  at  the  great  questions  on  which  Christians  differ  through 
the  eyes  of  theologians  of  many  different  schools  of  thought  and 
ecclesiastical  allegiance.”  The  volume  before  us  is  the  outcome 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  to  put  before  his  clergy 
a  summary  of  the  Christian  message  in  the  language  and  thought 
of  to-day.  In  expanding  the  summary  into  this  book  he  has  had 
in  mind  the  average  educated  man  who  has  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  philosophy  and  science,  and  is  somewhat 
troubled  by  the  many  conflicting  forms  of  modern  thought.  For 
such  readers,  and  others,  the  book  may  be  warmly  commended. 
It  is  eminently  sane  and  readable,  and  the  chapters  on  Belief  in 
God,  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  The  Hope  of  Immortality  are 
specially  useful. 

Throughout  the  Bishop  has  written  in  a  fine  spirit  and  he 
has  striven  to  be  just  to  those  whose  views  on  some  matters 
discussed  may  be  different  from  his.  He  recognises  that  “  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  a  Christian  is  more  important  than  a  rigid 
adherence  to  ecclesiastical  regulations.”  Nevertheless,  his  remark 
in  speaking  of  those  who  are  technically  in  schism  that  “  it  is 
a  fact  that  owing  to  inherited  traditions,  they  are  separated  from 
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us  ”  suggests  that  he  hardly  appreciates  that  the  separation  may 
be  due  to  deep-rooted  principles  which  are  vital  to-day  rather 
than  to  inherited  traditions. 

Is  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Bishop’s  Introduction 
adequate?  “  Christianity  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  creed,  as  a 
life,  as  an  institution.  A  Christian  therefore  is  one  who  believes 
the  Christian  Faith,  who  lives  the  Christian  life,  and  who  is  a 
loyal  member  of  the  Christian  Church.”  The  Free  Churchman 
would  feel  that  a  real  Christian  experience  is  anterior  to  Creed, 
Conduct  and  Church.  He  would  place  the  stress  on  that  fellow¬ 
ship  and  communion  with  his  Father,  that  newness  of  life,  which 
is  the  possession  of  those  who  are  in  Christ,  and  in  the  light  of 
that  vital  Christian  experience  he  would  work  out  his  creed,  his 
rules  for  conduct,  and  his  church  allegiance.  Later  in  the  book 
Dr.  Headlam  recognises  this  position  but  he  does  not  stress  it. 
He  feels  “  there  is  a  danger  in  thinking  of  Christian  experience 
as  represented  by  what  is  emotional  and  sensational.” 

If  space  permitted  there  would  be  much  to  say  regarding  the 
thoughtful  yet  challenging  words  on  the  Christian  Church  and 
the  Sacraments.  We  must  content  ourselves  by  placing  a  definite 
question  mark  against  the  statement,  “We  do  not  think  that  a 
believer’s  baptism  is  any  more  real  than  that  of  the  infant  through 
the  potential  faith  which  his  life  in  the  Church  will  give  him,  and 
we  believe  that  he  is  put  into  such  relations  to  God,  for  he  is 
made  the  child  of  God,  that  he  will  receive  all  the  benefits  of 
baptism  as  his  spiritual  life  develops.”  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  gulf  between  believer’s  baptism  and  baptismal  regeneration 
can  be  bridged. 

S.J.  P. 


from  Cradle  to  Church,  by  T.  G.  Dunning,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

(Kingsgate  Press,  2s.  6d.  net.) 

Dr.  Dunning’s  volume  contains  a  series  of  chapters  on  "  The 
Human  Life,”  “  The  Divine  Ideal,”  “  The  Transforming 
Process,”  and  “  The  Church.”  He  has  stated  necessary 
elementary  truth  concerning  the  Christian  Faith  and  its  modes  of 
expression  and  inculcation,  which  are  very  useful.  He  makes  it 
clear  that  he  is  not  writing  for  specialists,  but  for  the  ordinary 
person  with  average  intelligence  amongst  our  Sunday  School 
teachers  who  have  not  time  to  go  into  the  deeper  implications  of 
religion.  It  is  a  popular  study,  and  it  is  dominated  by  the  modem 
Sunday  School  outlook  expressed  psychologically  and  spiritually 
through  the  Graded  system.  As  a  brief  treatment  of  useful 
material  in  elementary  form  the  book  will  certainly  make  its 
appeal.  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  volume  to  Sunday  School 
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teachers  who  will  find  in  it  a  good  deal  of  matter  that  is  helpful. 
Some  of  the  literary  allusions  are  really  most  excellent. 

ERNEST  C.  BRAHAM. 

For  Christ  and  the  Kingdom,  by  W.  M.  Macgregor,  D.D. 

(Student  Qiristian  Movement  Press,  2s.  net.) 

Dr.  Macgregor  is  well  equipped  for  discussing  the  Christian 
Ministry  and  the  call  to  it.  He  left  college  and  received  his 
licence  to  preach  in  1885,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Glasgow,  has 
had  much  to  do  with  training  successive  generations  of  students. 
He  has  a  decided  preference  for  preaching  of  a  certain  magni¬ 
tude,  and  reminds  us  that  “  in  the  ministry  of  Christ  it  is 
indispensable  to  keep  the  standards  high  and  large.” 

In  this  book  of  seven  chapters  he  deals  with  such  subjects 
as  “  The  Variety  of  the  Task,”  "  The  Character  Required,” 
“  Devotional  Life.”  All  the  chapters  are  valuable  and  worthy  of 
thought  both  by  the  minister  and  the  layman.  The  minister  should 
not  forget  that  “  his  business  is  to  speak  for  Another  and  from 
Another,  concealing  himself  so  that  that  Other  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,”  while  the  layman  needs  to  recall  the  heavy  demands  made 
on  the  modem  minister  who  “  must  in  himself  combine  the  gifts 
of  mechanic  and  scribe,  of  prophet  and  priest,  and  supremely  of 
the  understanding  friend.” 

The  closing  chapter  on  “  The  Goal  of  our  Ministry  ”  con¬ 
tains  the  following  illustration  that  might  well  be  an  appendix  to 
Dr.  Hoffmann’s  article  earlier  in  this  issue  : — “  One  of  our  true 
idealists  in  Scotland — Prof.  James  Cooper — insisted  that  for  the 
ministers  of  certain  parishes  in  Glasgow,  in  which  the  Jewish 
population  is  enormous,  it  was  an  elementary  duty  to  acquire  a 
mastery  of  Yiddish.  Those  Jews  might  never  come  to  their 
services,  but  that  did  not  affect  the  two  facts  that  they  needed 
Christ,  and  that,  in  Christ’s  name,  these  ministers  were  there  for 
those  who  were  without.” 

The  "  Old  Meeting  " — The  History  of  the  Chester  Street  Baptist 

Church,  Wrexham,  by  G.  Vernon  Price.  (Edwin  Jones  and 

Son,  Wrexham,  10s.,  postage  6d.) 

The  Baptist  Handbook  for  1933  informs  us  that  the  Chester 
Street  Church  has  a  membership  of  ninety-six,  but  its  origin  goes 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  secretary  has  needed 
400  pages  to  tell  the  story  of  the  years.  Obviously  the  handsome 
volume  before  us  is  a  labour  of  love,  written  for  the  inspiration 
of  young  Baptists  and  for  the  comfort  and  interest  of  older 
Baptists  who  have  borne  their  witness  in  North  Wales.  Mr. 
Vernon  Price  has  painted  on  a  large  canvas,  and  in  his  early 
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chapters  gives  almost  a  history  of  Nonconformity  in  the 
Wrexham  area  with  a  fairly  complete  exposition  of  Baptist 
principles.  He  has  been  diligent  in  his  researches  and  wherever 
possible  gone  back  to  sources.  The  result  is  a  volume  that  will 
be  most  useful  for  reference  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  that  some  Welsh  Baptists  feel 
regarding  infant  dedication  services  which  they  are  apt  to  con¬ 
sider  a  doubtful  modern  expedient,  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  Dr. 
Joseph  Jenkins  (afterwards  of  Walworth)  “  introduced  the 
ceremony  of  dedicating  newly-born  children  of  the  members  of 
the  church  and  congregation  and  many  entries  appear  in  the 
Register.”  Among  the  entries  is  one  recording  the  dedication  of 
his  own  daughter,  Anna,  on  the  25th  December,  1786. 

Much  of  the  modern  information  told  in  considerable  detail 
is  of  purely  local  or  passing  interest :  nevertheless  it  enshrines 
that  which  is  of  eternal  value  to  those  concerned  and  enables  us 
to  appreciate  the  sterling  character  and  steadfastness  of  those  who 
have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  The  volume  is  well 
printed,  contains  forty-eight  illustrations,  photographs  and  plans, 
and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  histories  of  local  churches. 

Transactions  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society,  Vol.  V.,  Part  2, 

October  1932.  (The  Lindsey  Press.) 

The  high  standard  of  earlier  issues  is  maintained.  Four 
articles  concern  Joseph  Priestley,  and  there  is  a  long  article  on 
“  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  Unitarianism.”  Some  of  the 
pages  contain  incidental  references  to  Baptists. 


CHARLES-MARIE  DU  VEIL  married  Mercy  Gardiner  at 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Marylebone  in  Middlesex  between  3  and 
8  August  1681.  Tradition  says  that  she  was  a  Baptist,  employed 
at  Fulham  palace,  and  that  it  was  partly  through  her  Du  Veil 
became  Baptist.  Baptist  Gardiners  about  that  time  were  John 
of  Upton  in  Bucks,  1703/4;  Benjamin  of  Horsley  Down,  1716; 
William  of  Goswell  Street,  1711-1719;  John  of  Marden,  1732; 
Robert  of  Frittenden,  1708;  all  non-Calvinists.  Is  anything 
known  of  Gardiners  at  Marylebone  in  1681  ?  Charles-Marie  may 
perhaps  have  lived  till  1685,  for  Bayle  that  year  thought  he  was 
still  alive,  and  had  only  just  become  Baptist.  His  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Anna,  was  christened  at  the  church  of  St.  Anne’s, 
Soho,  on  26  February  1699/1700.  It  is  conceivable  that  she 
married  her  cousin  Thomas,  son  of  Louis-Compiegne,  and  that 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  Anna,  christened  at  St.  Martin’s  in  the 
Fields  on  11  April,  1723,  was  her  daughter;  he  had  four  wives.. 
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The  Spurgeon  Centenary. 

II.  The  Preacher. 

ONE  thing  remains  after  all  the  controversy  concerning  C.  H. 

Spurgeon  has  died  down,  namely  that  he  was  a  power  as  a 
preacher.  If  he  be  tested  by  the  ability  to  attract  an  audience, 
to  hold  it  over  a  long  period,  to  impress  on  men  his  particular 
outlook,  to  win  conversions,  then  he  stands  the  test  easily. 
Moreover,  if  now,  after  the  years,  his  printed  sermons  be 
examined,  his  power  as  a  preacher  is  readily  granted.  They 
reveal  qualities  that  make  for  power,  and  such  qualities  in  an 
unusually  high  degree  of  development. 

It  is  not  necessary  to. speak  here  of  his  physical  endow¬ 
ments,  not  the  least  of  which  was  his  remarkable  voice.  Those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  need  no  assurance  that 
he  could  preach,  and  naturally  they  find  the  very  statement  of 
it  somewhat  gratuitous  and  irritating.  But  by  the  younger 
generation  Spurgeon,  like  all  others,  is  judged  apart  from  the 
tradition.  He  takes  his  place  in  history  and  is  looked  at  with 
the  objectivity  that  history  demands.  Even  then  he  stands  the 
test.  History  grants  him  a  very  high  place  amongst  the 
preachers  of  the  Word. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  had  no  limitations  as  a  preacher 
or  that  his  limitations  are  overlooked.  But  it  does  mean,  that 
while  his  limitations  are  admitted,  yet  his  essentially  great 
qualities  are  rightly  appraised  and  appreciated. 

To  see  him  correctly  it  is  necessary  to  see  him  in  his  setting. 
Though  he  began  outside  the  Baptist  fold,  yet  more  than 
most  he  incorporated  one  side  of  the  Baptist  tradition.  The 
Baptists  have  produced  four  outstanding  preachers — John 
Bunyan,  Robert  Hall,  Alexander  Maclaren  and  Charles  Haddon 
Spurgeon.  And  in  the  denomination  there  have  been  two 
streams  of  tradition  so  far  as  concerns  preaching.  The  one  is 
represented  by  Robert  Hall  and  Maclaren,  the  other  pre¬ 
eminently  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  who  goes  back  to  Bunyan. 

For  an  understanding  of  this  second  stream  of  tradition 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  Puritanism  out  of  which  the  English 
Baptists  sprang.  The  Puritan  outlook  emphasised  the  Word  of 
God  as  the  revelation  of  the  plan  of  Salvation  and  it  regarded 
the  proclamation  or  the  preaching  of  .the  Word  as  the  divine 
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appointment  for  the  salvation  of  men.  “  It  pleased  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believed.”  But 
preaching  to  the  Puritans  was  somewhat  different  from  what 
we  mean  by  it  to-day.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  steady 
persistent  exposition  of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine  on 
the  basis  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  conviction  that  the  exposition 
would  lead  to  salvation.  A  good  deal  that  the  modern  preacher 
puts  into  his  sermon  the  Puritans  would  have  regarded  as 
irrelevant,  and  much  that  there  is  even  in  Spurgeon’s  sermons 
would  have  scandalised  them.  Always  in  the  Puritans  it  is  a 
serious  exposition  of  some  one  aspect  of  the  great  theme,  with 
rarely  an  illustration  from  life  and  scarcely  anything  outside 
the  covers  of  the  Book.  There  are  no  ornaments  of  rhetoric, 
no  attempts  at  literary  conceits.  From  our  point  of  view  their 
sermons  are  as  dry  as  dust.  But  that  in  their  day  was  their 
merit.  Earnestness,  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  one  great  purpose, 
a  steady  fidelity  to  the  Word — such  was  their  ideal.  Their 
sermons  were  as  sombre  as  their  clothing  and  as  correct. 

Now  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Baptists  led  them  to  keep 
close  to  the  Word  of  God,  even  more  so  than  some  others  of 
the  Puritans.  It  gave  them  a  certain  independence  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  Word  on  baptism  and  church  government, 
but  beyond  that  they  did  not  go.  Illogically,  they  claimed  the  right 
of  independent  interpretation  in  these  matters,  but  in  theology 
they  accepted  the  Calvinistic  scheme  and  strenuously  opposed  the 
more  liberal  attitude,  say,  of  the  Quakers.  Neither  then  nor  later 
•did  the  Baptists  preach  too  much  Baptist  Doctrine.  The  substance 
of  their  sermons  is  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Nor  were  they 
particularly  controversial.  Their  aim  was  to  make  men  Christian. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  even  Bunyan’s  allegory  has  been  used 
by  every  body  of  Christians,  even  including  the  Roman 
Catholics  (though  they  of  necessity  had  to  eliminate  certain 
references  to  the  Pope).  But  in  its  substance  the  book  is  not 
sectarian  but  Christian.  And  that  statement  is  true  of  probably 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  tremendous  output  of  Spurgeon.  The 
chief  notes  that  characterise  this  early  preaching  of  the  Baptists 
are  this  positive  emphasis,  the  exposition  of  Calvinism  and  the 
activity  of  laymen. 

With  Bunyan  there  came  into  this  Puritan  tradition  a  new 
note.  He  was  a  great  evangelistic  preacher  drawing  his 
thousands  to  hear  him,  and  of  course  he  also  was  rooted  in 
the  Calvinistic  theology.  But  is  it  possible  to  maintain  that  the 
writer  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  could  be  content  with  a  mere 
exposition  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme?  Unfortunately  we  do  not 
possess  his  sermons  to  judge  by,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  doubt 
that  Bunyan  was  not  only  edifying  but  entertaining — a  dreadful 
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thing  to  say  of  a  preacher  of  that  period.  His  thought  ran 
evidently  very  close  to  life  and  his  speech  was  racy  and  redolent 
of  the  soil,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  he  was  a  layman.  He 
himself  started  from  experience.  Experience  it  was  that  drew 
the  famous  types  in  his  greatest  book.  Thus  we  have  the  personal 
note  with  a  very  brilliant  use  of  the  colloquial  anecdotal  style. 

There  were  reasons  why  Bunyan  did  not  greatly  influence 
the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  For  a  long  time 
after  his  day  preaching  was  entirely  on  the  Puritan  lines.  Robert 
Hall  added  something  in  the  way  of  style  (aided  by  his  friend 
John  Foster),  but  even  Robert  Hall’s  preaching  has  more 
affinity  with  the  best  Puritan  tradition  than  with  the  open-air 
style  of  Bunyan.  With  Robert  Hall  also  the  substance  was 
mainly  the  system  of  theology,  although  by  now  the  system 
seems  to  exist  in  its  own  right,  almost  apart  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  main  aim  is  not  so  much  to  teach  the  Scriptures  as  to 
make  clear  the  system.  At  the  same  time  the  Methodist  revival 
had  done  its  work.  The  racy  speech  of  laymen  and  the  appeal 
to  experience  was  coming  rapidly  into  Baptist  pulpits  especially 
in  the  country  districts.  Bunyan’s  day  was  about  to  dawn. 

Spurgeon  loved  to  declare  his  indebtedness  to  Bunyan,  and 
indeed  Spurgeon  was  a  return  to  Bunyan’s  manner.  He  had 
the  same  earnestness  and  the  same  passionate  desire  to  win 
men.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  of  the  revivalist  in  him. 
Further,  he  was  and  remained  something  of  a  layman.  It  meant 
much  that  he  missed  going  to  College.  Also  in  his  attitude  to 
doctrine  and  the  Bible,  Spurgeon  would  have  found  much  in 
common  with  the  Baptists  of  Bunyan’s  day.  Of  course,  he 
made  great  use  of  Scripture  and  is  regarded  to-day  as  the  father 
of  Scriptural  preachers.  But  his  use  of  Scripture  was  very 
different  from,  say,  that  of  Maclaren.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Spurgeon  returned  to  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  his  preaching 
was  largely  the  enforcement  and  exposition  of  the  system.  He 
went  to  the  Scriptures  to  find  the  system  and  illustrations  for  it. 

Here,  however,  two  qualifications  are  necessary.  First. 
Spurgeon’s  Calvinism  had  been  modified  by  years  of  Arminian 
teaching.  He  started  with  the  Calvinists’  vigorous  opposition 
to  everything  that  savoured  of  Arminianism.  But  also  he 
himself,  in  most  emphatic  terms,  distinguished  his  own  brand 
of  Calvinism  from  hyper-Calvinism.  In  the  years  Calvinism 
had  been,  to  a  large  extent,  humanised,  and  it  was  this  humanised 
Calvinism  that  Spurgeon  preached  as  the  gospel. 

The  second  qualification  comes  from  a  recognition  of  the 
genius  of  the  man.  It  is  no  use  looking  here  for  logical 
consistency.  Also,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  about  his 
exposition  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  there  was  in  him  a  regard 
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for  the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  such,  and  often  his  expositions 
of  Scripture  passages  are  such  as  would  scarcely  harmonise 
with  the  ideas  of  the  system.  Thus  one  sermon  at  times  seems 
to  contradict  the  presuppositions  of  another.  Also,  it  is  this 
that  accounts  for  passages  here  and  there  which  when  quoted 
out  of  their  context  surprise  people  by  their  modernity — 
compare  e.g.,  the  passage  denouncing  war  from  the  text  “  He 
maketh  wars  to  cease.”  Many  illustrations  of  the  same  thing 
could  be  found.  Yet  on  the  whole  his  emphasis  was  Cal- 
vinistic  and  his  preaching  gained  from  the  definiteness  which 
such  a  system  gives. 

His  definiteness  was  undoubtedly  part  of  the  secret  of  his 
power.  His  mental  make-up  was  unusual  and  such  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  the  modem  world.  Apparently  he  was 
absolutely  convinced  by  the  time  he  was  eighteen.  Nor  was 
he  ever  troubled  by  any  doubt  of  the  validity  of  his  creed.  He 
talks  on  occasion  about  the  temptations  of  doubt  and  unbelief, 
but  he  himself  was  a  stranger  to  that  mental  conflict  which 
is  often  so  poignant  in  our  day.  The  tremendous  ferment  of 
thought,  the  literature  and  poetry  of  the  time  seems  to  have  had 
no  influence  upon  him.  He  lived  in  his  own  world  and  troubled 
nothing  about  any  other  world  of  thought  in  which  men  were 
moving.  In  accepting  the  London  pastorate  he  wrote,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  “  I  have  scarcely  ever  known  the  fear  of  man.” 
It  was  this  definiteness  that  made  his  criticisms  of  others,  even 
honoured  ministers,  so  outspoken  as  to  give  the  impression  of 
arrogance.  But  equally  it  was  this  mental  characteristic  that 
carried  his  message  to  thousands.  He  had  a  gospel  which  he 
could  apply  to  sinners,  and  he  applied  it,  applied  it  with  the 
same  assurance  of  its  efficacy.  Many  found  salvation  through  him, 
but  it  is  not  derogatory  to  Spurgeon  to  say  that  there  was  a 
necessary  type  of  ministry  in  that  age  of  ferment  which  he 
himself  could  not  touch.  There  were  needs  of  the  mind  to 
which  he  could  not  minister.  Nor  did  he  see  the  need  for  such 
a  ministry  or  show  himself  sympathetic  to  it.  He  had 
remarkable  success  in  his  own  work.  It  is  not  surprising  if 
he  came  to  think  of  his  own  type  of  ministry  as  the  one  type 
for  the  work  of  God  amongst  men. 

However,  it  must  be  recognised  that  in  that  peculiar  type 
of  ministry  Spurgeon  was  the  master.  Once  let  it  be  granted 
that  the  Calvinistic  scheme  is  the  way  of  salvation  and  that 
men  come  to  it  by  the  hearing  of  the  Word,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Spurgeon  has  had  few  equals  in  the  deftness  with 
which  he  applied  the  doctrine  to  various  human  conditions.  He 
had  a  remarkable  intuition  into  certain  definite  human  states. 
None  will  deny  that  the  Calvinistic  theology  is  closely  related 
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to  needs  of  the  soul.  There  is  a  reading  of  man  at  the  back 
of  it  as  well  as  a  doctrine  of  God.  In  that  reading  of  man 
Spurgeon  was  well  educated.  He  knew  well  the  fears  and  hopes 
which  belong  to  man  on  the  religious  side.  He  knew  how  to 
appeal  to  the  elemental  emotions  and  how  to  use  the  primary 
instincts.  He  himself  was  an  elemental  personality,  and  it  was 
to  the  elemental  in  man  that  he  made  his  appeal.  Consequently 
his  subjects  were  never  trivial.  What  he  had  to  say  seemed 
always  to  be  important,  and,  further,  important  for  the 
individual.  There  was  a  certain  personal  intimacy  about  it,  and 
many  a  story  is  told  of  how  a  casual  hearer  imagined  that  the 
great  preacher  had  been  told  some  secret  about  the  said 
hearer’s  life.  It  was  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  that 
enabled  him  to  particularise,  but  his  very  particularisation  was 
general.  Every  state  he  described  would  fit  many  men,  because 
the  preacher  was  always  concerned  with  what  men  have  in 
common  rather  than  with  the  fine  variations  of  human 
personality.  For  him  the  correlative  to  God  was  man.  And  it 
is  probably  true  to  say  that  he  knew  man  better  than  men. 

His  theology  itself  helped  towards  this  directness.  He  had 
cultivated  the  habit  of  going  straight  to  the  point,  and  often 
straight  at  the  person  he  intended  to  reach.  The  matter  was 
too  urgent  for  any  other  way  of  approach.  Thus  there  was  no 
kidglove  handling  of  truth,  just  as  there  were  no  fine  gradations 
in  the  truth  he  handled.  He  hit  out  hard.  To-day  people  call 
it  rudeness  or  presumption,  but  the  manifest  earnestness  of 
purpose  did  a  great  deal  to  make  it  both  effective  and  acceptable. 
He  talked  as  though  God  himself  and  the  hearer  were  the  whole 
universe.  He  made  people  feel  that  once  they  stepped  into  the 
circle  of  grace  the  whole  blessing  of  God  was  theirs.  It  was  all 
intimate,  personal.  The  sin  was  specified  but  so  was  the  blessing, 
and  if  the  sin  was  personal  so  again  was  the  grace.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  patent  characteristics  of  almost  all  his  sermons. 
Consequently  his  message,  with  the  peculiar  form  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  human  conditions  and  its  relevance  to  human  needs, 
must  be  put  down  as  one  of  his  chief  sources  of  power.  That 
many  people  found  his  message  acceptable  is  admitted.  There 
was  a  body  of  Calvinistic  opinion  in  existence  at  the  time. 
Spurgeon  said  what  many  people'  wanted  saying,  and  he  said  it 
well. 

He  said  it  well.  This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  his  style. 
And  here  Spurgeon  was  a  pioneer.  His  style  and  method  were 
so  original  as  to  be  a  stumbling-block  and  confusion  to  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  was  original  enough  to  invite  caricature 
and  famous  enough  to  provoke  Punch.  The  most  obvious  thing 
about  his  style  is  that  it  was  homely.  And  in  this  again  he  goes 
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back  to  Bunyan.  But  in  it  he  was,  for  his  own  day,  original. 
If  one  reads,  say,  a  sermon  by  John  Ryland  and  then  one  by 
Spurgeon,  one  realises  at  once  that  though  the  theological  land¬ 
marks  are  the  same  the  landscape  is  different.  Spurgeon  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  first  to  bring  the  colloquial  element  into 
preaching.  This  was  seen,  not  only  in  the  speech,  but  also  in 
the  illustrations  and  subject  matter.  Everyone  admits  that 
Spurgeon  was  a  master  of  illustration,  and  almost  everything 
would  serve,  from  an  apple  in  a  bottle  to  a  scene  on  the  Riviera. 
Things  were  now  mentioned  in  a  pulpit  which  many  would  have 
said  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  preaching.  In  style,  divinity 
has  now  become  humanity.  Thus  common  people  heard  the 
Word  in  their  own  tongue.  It  was  not  only  their  own  speech 
but  it  was  all  about  their  everyday  things.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Spurgeon  is  readable  to-day.  He  is  always 
interesting  and  often  entertaining.  His  rich  flow  of  humour  is 
seen  in  his  Lectures  to  Students,  and  no  doubt  it  came  out  at 
times  in  the  pulpit,  yet  very  rarely  does  it  betray  Spurgeon  into 
a  breach  of  good  taste.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  this 
Spurgeon  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  preaching  of  his 
time.  Everybody  now  illustrates  divine  truth  with  homely 
illustration.  We  have  found  something  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  Gospels  themselves.  Thus  for  our  day  theology  was  brought 
down  from  the  great  halls  into  the  common  houses.  Spurgeon 
clothed  it  in  homespun,  and  on  every  hand  preaching  has 
benefited  by  this  side  of  his  ministry.  Few  could  “  get  it 
across”  as  Spurgeon  did. 

At  the  same  time  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  Spurgeon 
was  cheap  because  he  was  homely.  Nearly  all  the  elements  of 
a  good  style  are  abundantly  manifest  in  his  work.  His  preaching 
and  writing  were  clear,  sincere,  vigorous.  He  had  a  gift  of 
apt  expression  which  few  have  equalled,  and  on  occasion  when 
the  theme  demanded  it  he  could  be  elevated  and  chaste.  Part 
of  his  success  was  due  to  the  concrete,  vivid  picturesqueness 
of  his  style.  He  shared  with  Bunyan  the  ability  to  draw  a 
picture  or  sketch  a  type  in  a  few  pithy  sentences — while  his 
ability  to  clench  a  paragraph  with  an  epigrammatic  sentence  is 
really  remarkable.  Thus,  after  describing  humorously  and 
somewhat  sarcastically  the  effeminate,  foppish  preacher,  he 
makes  the  point  that  people  go  to  see  such,  not  to  hear  them, 
and  he  concludes  with  the  sentence,  “  Few  ears  are  delighted 
with  the  voices  of  peacocks  ”  {Lectures  to  Students,  p.  131). 
In  the  same  lecture  on  Posture,  Action-  and  Gesture,  he  has  a 
couple  of  pages  on  pulpits — an  essay  which  very  few 
of  our  best  writers  could  excel.  In  fact,  had  Spurgeon  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  literature,  so  far  as  style  is  concerned,  he 
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could  have  reached  a  great  height.  But  then,  would  Spurgeon 
have  had  any  style  at  all  apart  from  the  gospel? 

On  this  point  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  emphasising 
that  Spurgeon  was  not  an  uneducated  man.  He  was  not  greatly 
indebted,  it  is  true,  to  the  schools.  But  he  read  much  on  certain 
lines  and  at  times  we  are  somewhat  surprised  by  his  wealth  of 
allusion.  What  he  did  know,  he  knew  thoroughly — the  Bible, 
for  example,  Bunyan,  Cowper  and  certain  theological  commen¬ 
taries  and  works.  His  use  of  Scripture  shows  a  wonderfully 
fertile  mind,  and  many  of  his  quotations  are  apt  with  an  aptness 
which  is  truly  original.  He  does  not  despise  a  tag  of  Latin  on 
occasion  {Lectures  to  Students,  p.  77,  &c.).  (>i  Gesture  he 

quotes  Homer  (in  translation)  and  refers  to  the  statue  of 
Minerva  (ditto,  p.  96).  It  is,  in  fact,  interesting  and  revealing 
to  take  a  page  or  two  of  his  writings,  examining  the  references 
and  quotations.  They  reveal  the  stored  mind  of  a  well-read 
man.  And  yet,  even  more,  they  indicate  an  astonishing  vitality. 
Everything  comes  in  so  aptly  as  though  all  came  together  out 
of  the  crucible  of  thought. 

Thus,  while  in  theological  emphasis  Spurgeon  belonged  to 
the  age  that  was  closing  rather  than  to  the  one  that  was  then  being 
bom,  in  the  matter  of  style  the  reverse  is  the  truth.  In  style  he 
was  a  pioneer  and  his  influence  was  enduring.  His  was  a  type 
of  preaching  that  common  men  could  imitate.  This  talking 
about  common  things  in  simple  language  seemed  possible  to  all. 
Consequently  the  lay  ministry  was  greatly  stimulated  and  many 
were  content  to  model  their  preaching  on  that  of  Spurgeon. 
Unfortunately  they  lacked  Spurgeon’s  genius  and  many  of  them 
became  merely  anecdotal. 

The  Biography  by  W.  Y.  Fullerton  gives  not  a  few  dis¬ 
criminating  appreciations  of  Spurgeon  as  a  preacher  (Chapters 
X  and  XIV).  One  is  quoted  (p.  267)  saying  that  it  was  the 
composite  character  of  Spurgeon’s  preaching  which  really 
accounted  for  its  infinite  charm.  That  is  obviously  true.  He 
had  gifts — g^eat  gifts,  and  he  used  them  to  the  full.  But  also 
he  had  a  message,  and  a  message  in  which  he  wholly  believed. 
His  mentality  is  difficult  to  analyse  but  it  was  not  by  any  means 
the  least  factor  in  his  success.  He  had  devotion  to  Christ,  of 
course.  But  is  it  not  true  that  he  had  a  great  devotion  to  the 
scheme  of  salvation — the  Calvinistic  theology?  There  are  minds 
of  that  order.  They  are  vigorous  in  and  for  a  system  of 
thought.  It  is  this  which  gives  justification  for  the  saying  that 
theology  makes  strong  men.  Spurgeon  was  a  strong  man  of  a 
particular  School.  Whatever  the  secret,  he  was  “  clothed  in 
power.” 

ARTHUR  DAKIN. 


Preaching  and  the  Preacher. 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  texts  dealing  with  this  subject  in 
the  Word  of  God  is  :  “  Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the 
doctrine.”  Here  we  find  the  Apostle,  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
teaching  Timothy,  the  young  ambassador  of  Christ,  that  con¬ 
sistency  of  conduct  and  character  is  to  be  reckoned  the  preacher’s 
first  consideration.  Of  course,  consistency  of  doctrine  with  the 
Scriptures  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Yet,  in  this  instance, 
consistency  of  the  man  with  the  object  of  his  work  is  put  first. 
Christ,  surely,  had  the  same  thought  in  His  mind  when  He  said, 
”  Come  ye  after  Me,  and  I  will  make  you  to  become  fishers  of 
men.”  We  have  the  same  thought  in  Isaiah  :  “  I  will  make  thee 
a  new,  sharp  threshing  instrument,  having  teeth  ”  :  there  is  the 
Divine  preparation  for  forcefulness  in  service.  That  preparation 
is  more  clearly  pointed  out  at  the  close  of  our  Lord’s  ministry : 
“Ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  Me.” 
It  is  the  companionship  of  Christ  which  fits  the  man  to  be  an 
effective  witness  of  the  Gospel.  The  popular  essayist,  F.  W. 
Boreham,  writes,  “  I  am  sick  of  the  discussions  concerning  the 
various  mental  or  intellectual  qualities  of  different  preachers. 
As  though  anything  of  that  description  could  account  for  the 
varied  success  in  their  work.  Whereas,  behind  all  that,  the 
secret  of  success  lies  in  the  spiritual  preparation  of  the  soul.” 

The  best  college  for  the  preacher  is  a  rich,  spiritual 
experience.  He  must  know  at  first  hand  the  things  of  which 
he  speaks.  Even  the  Master  taught  this  concerning  Himself : 
“  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen.” 
His  greatest  servant,  the  apostle  Paul,  witnesses  to  the  same : 
“  I  certify  you  that  the  Gospel  which  was  preached  of  me  is 
not  after  man.”  C.  H.  Spurgeon  took  that  sentence  as  the  text 
of  his  great  sermon  entitled  Our  Manifesto,  to  be  found  in 
Messages  for  the  Multitude.  In  it  he  says,  “  Truth  may  so  really 
become  our  own,  that  it  is  as  though  we  had  not  taken  it  from 
the  lips  or  pens  of  others.”  In  another  verse  Paul  elaborates  his 
meaning :  “  For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I 
taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Apostle’s  teaching.  Dr.  Thomas  Phillips,  of  Cardiff 
College,  has  said  that  he  asked  a  leading  evangelist  how  his 
teaching  kept  so  fresh.  The  reply  was,  that  he  sought  to  break 
down  at  the  feet  of  Christ  every  few  weeks.  What  a  lesson  for 
us  lies  behind  these  thoughts,  inspired  and  otherwise !  Do  we 
always  retain  the  joy  of  forgiven  sin?  Is  the  delight  first 
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experienced,  when  the  Spirit  of  Adoption  taught  us  to  say, 
“Abba,  Father,”  still  filling  our  minds?  Does  the  renewal  of 
our  nature,  springing  from  the  New  Birth,  make  its  presence 
felt  as  in  the  early  hours  of  our  Christian  lives?  Is  prayer  truly 
a  converse  with  the  Almighty?  The  answers  we  give  to  these 
questions  will,  in  a  great  measure,  decide  whether  we,  as 
preachers,  are  really  qualified  for  our  sacred  task. 

What  we  have  written  hitherto  has  to  do  with  the  general 
preparation  of  a  true  ambassador  of  Christ  for  his  work.  But 
there  are  five  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  man  who  is 
likely  to  be  used  in  preaching.  There  must  be  a  true  humility  of 
spirit;  a  conceited  man  is  in  danger  of  being  set  aside  by  his 
Lord.  There  must  be  full  surrender  of  will  to  know  both  the 
Master’s  errand  and  the  message.  A  warm  affection  to  Christ 
and  souls  is  indispensable.  Faith  in  the  promise,  presence,  and 
power  of  Christ’s  Spirit  is  equally  requisite.  And  diligence  in 
the  work,  both  of  prayer  and  preaching,  cannot  be  omitted.  That 
they  may  be  more  easily  remembered,  we  will  put  them  in  five 
words  commencing  with  the  same  letter,  and  then  consider  each 
for  a  while.  Lowliness;  Listening;  Loving;  Leaning  and 
Labouring. 

I.  Lowliness.  Self-conceit  is  fatal  to  the  preacher’s 
success.  No  fact  is  plainer  in  Scripture  than  this — “  Whosoever 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased.”  How  humility  shines  forth  in 
the  characters  of  God’s  greatest  servants !  Abraham,  in  his 
notable  prayer  concerning  Sodom,  says :  “  I  have  taken  upon 
me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and  ashes.” 
Moses  was  declared  to  be  the  meekest  of  all  men  of  his  time. 
The  dear  Son  of  God  said  of  Himself  :  “  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart.”  Paul  described  himself  as  “  less  than  the  least  of  all 
saints.”  A  little  child,  just  converted,  was,  in  the  Apostle’s  eyes, 
of  greater  consequence  than  himself  before  God.  A  very 
frequent  hearer  of  the  late  C.  H.  Spurgeon  said  that,  in  the 
middle  prayer  of  the  service,  the  great  preacher  would  constantly 
petition  that  he  himself  might  be  forgotten  and  hidden  behind 
the  Cross  of  his  Master.  Boston,  in  his  little  work  on  Man- 
Fishing,  reminds  preachers  how  that  the  fisher  himself  must  be 
hid  if  the  fish  are  to  take  the  bait. 

Poets  have  put  this  needed  characteristic  of  a  true  preacher 
in  memorable  verse. 

If  thou  couldst  empty  all  thyself  of  self, 

Like  to  a  shell  dishabited; 

Then  He  would  find  thee  on  the  ocean  shelf, 

And  say :  "  This  is  not  dead  !  ” 

And  fill  thee  with  Himself  instead. 
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Some  present-day  critics  have  found  fault  with  the 
following  popular  hymn,  but  the  majority  of  us  are  only  too  glad 
to  sing,  if  not  to  sigh,  it  out : 

Oh,  to  be  nothing  nothing! 

Only  to  lie  at  His  feet, 

A  broken  and  emptied  vessel, 

For  the  Master’s  use  made  meet. 

It  is  dangerously  near  to  blasphemy  when  credit  for  results 
in  preaching  is  taken  to  ourselves.  In  the  midst  of  Christ’s 
ministry,  when  the  Pharisees  attributed  His  miracles  and 
parables  to  Beelzebub,  He  warned  them  against  the  unpardonable 
sin.  To  dare  to  speak  of  the  Divine  Unction  accompanying  our 
message,  and  bringing  it  home  to  the  hearts  of  hearers,  as  though 
we  were  the  source,  is  to  arrogate  to  another  the  power  which 
the  Spirit  alone  can  bestow.  A  true  humility,  a  self-effacement, 
lowliness,  here  is  the  first  step  towards  being  used  as  the 
messenger  of  Grace  to  guilty  souls. 

II.  Listening.  The  preacher  must  be  fully  surrendered  to 
the  will  of  his  Lord,  as  in  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  servant  of 
God :  “  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the  hand  of 
their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her 
mistress;  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God.”  During  a 
recent  furlough  it  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  be  waited  upon 
by  a  young  man  who  had  been  carefully  trained  as  butler  in  a 
great  mansion.  The  way  in  which  the  skilful  servant  looked  to 
the  eye  and  hand,  and  even  to  the  turn  of  the  head,  as  suggesting 
some  needed  service,  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  passage 
quoted.  Here  are  others :  “  The  Lord  hath  given  me  the  tongue 
of  the  learned  ”  (we  will  take  the  Revised  Version  for  the  last 
word,  “  them  that  are  taught  ”)  “  he  wakeneth  morning  by 
morning.  He  wakeneth  my  ear  to  hear  as  the  taught.”  “  The 
Lord  God  hath  opened  my  ear,  and  I  was  not  rebellious,  neither 
turned  away  back.”  The  opening  of  the  ear,  of  course,  refers 
to  the  piercing  of  the  ear  of  the  servant  who  desired  to  remain 
in  his  master’s  service.  This  entire  surrender  of  thought  and 
will;  this  listening  for  orders;  is  beautifully  pictured  in  our 
hymn : 

Thou  glorious  Victor,  Prince  Divine  I 
Clasp  these  surrendered  hands  in  Thine. 

At  length  my  will  is  not  my  own. 

Glad  vassal  of  a  Saviour’s  throne. 

David,  waiting  for  “  the  sound  of  the  going  in  the  mulberry- 
trees  ”  ;  the  evangelist,  Philip,  leaving  the  revival  in  Samaria  at 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  to  go  upon  the  road  that  was  desert,  where 
he  found  the  statesman-enquirer :  the  Apostles  surrendering 
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their  will,  when  it  was  not  Divinely  permitted  to  be  carried  out : 

“  The  Spirit  suffered  them  not  ” — ^are  all  instances  of  this  whole¬ 
hearted  listening  for  Divine  orders. 

The  preacher  needs  to  wait  upon  his  Lord  to  know  where 
and  what  to  speak.  An  evangelist  of  the  present  day  has  said 
that,  while  he  has  served  the  Lord  in  that  capacity  for  sixty  years, 
he  has  never  once  asked  for  a  mission,  as  far  as  he  can  recollect. 
The  place  of  service  will  be  pointed  out  to  the  listening  soul. 
In  Hallenbach’s  Passion  for  Men  the  author  tells  of  the  American 
soloist,  Bilhom.  He  was  conducting  a  mission  in  Reedsburg. 
After  retiring  to  rest  one  evening  he  was  aroused  at  midnight 
by  the  inward  conviction  that  he  was  to  take  his  moveable  organ 
on  to  the  street.  The  people  in  the  house  thought  it  a  foolish 
procedure.  He  saw  a  light  in  a  neighbouring  dwelling,  and  found 
eighteen  men  sitting  round  a  gaming  table.  He  suggested  to  sing 
to  them.  Having  their  permission,  he  sang,  “  Where  is  my 
wandering  boy  to-night?  ”  He  broke  down  during  the  song,  and 
fell  on  his  knees  to  pray.  The  result  of  this  was  that  sixteen 
of  the  men  in  the  room  made  public  confession  of  yielding  to 
Qirist,  before  Bilhom  left  the  .town.  Let  us  listen  for  the  Spirit’s 
instructions  where  He  would  have  us  deliver  the  Word. 

The  message  also  must  be  obtained  from  the  Lord.  In  a 
Mini.sters’  Conference  held  in  Spurgeon’s  vestry  during  his  life¬ 
time,  the  great  preacher  being  in  the  chair,  one  was  telling  how 
texts  would  come  to  him  without  being  especially  sought.  During 
family  prayer,  while  reading  the  Word  for  personal  benefit, 
sometimes  suggested  by  an  incident  during  the  day,  the  passage 
to  be  preached  upon  would  come  into  his  soul,  as  a  voice  from 
heaven.  While  the  speaker  was  detailing  this  experience, 
Spurgeon  wiped  away  the  tears,  which  were  always  near  the 
surface  with  him,  and  said :  “  My  brother,  that  is  exactly  the 
way  God  provides  me  with  my  texts  as  a  general  thing.”  Lowli¬ 
ness  of  mind  in  the  preacher  must  be  accompanied  with  the 
listening  attitude,  waiting  for  the  Master’s  directions. 

III.  Loving.  It  has  been  well  said  that  devotion  to  Christ 
is  the  measure  of  the  preacher’s  efficiency.  This  is  borne  out  in 
Church  history,  by  the  example  of  the  men  who  have  been  most 
prominent  in  the  preaching  of  the  Cross.  After  the  times  of  the 
Fathers,  and  during  the  Dark  Ages,  there  is  no  name  more 
prominent  in  the  list  of  the  Church’s  great  preachers  than 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  After  he  had  conducted  a  Mission  in  a 
European  city  the  citizens  erected  a  monument,  that  the  time  of 
blessing  might  be  ever  memorable.  Upon  it  they  inscribed  the 
one  word  “  Jesus.”  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
Bernard  preached  exclusively  on  Solomon’s  Song.  How  many 
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of  us  to-day  have  hearts  so  aflame  with  affection  for  the  Saviour, 
that  for  a  whole  twelve-month  we  should  be  willing  to  preach 
from  that  glorious  poetical  reflection  of  the  communion  of  a 
soul  with  the  Divine  Lover?  Of  all  the  many  works  which 
Andrew  Murray  has  left,  perhaps  the  one  fullest  of  sacred  love 
is  his  exposition  of  the  Hebrews,  entitled  The  Holiest  of  All. 
In  chapter  after  chapter  the  affection  of  God’s  great  servant  for 
his  Master  is  the  chief  impression  made  upon  the  reader’s  mind. 
A  literary  gem  in  great  danger  of  being  lost,  illustrating  a 
preacher’s  love  for  his  Lord,  is  that  section  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  Hymn-book,  now  out  of  print,  which  was  entitled  the 
Golden  Book  of  Communion  with  Jesus.  Spurgeon  collected 
there  the  warmest  expressions  of  passionate  affection  for  Christ 
he  could  find  in  any  poetical  literature.  How  well  the  writer 
remembers  seeing  him  advance  to  the  railing  of  the  platform,  to 
give  out  one  of  these  choice  melodies  of  love ;  such  as  : 

Oh,  Love  Divine!  how  sweet  thou  art! 

When  shall  I  find  my  willing  heart 
All  taken  up  by  Thee? 

or 

Emptied  of  earth  I  fain  would  be, 

Of  sin,  and  self,  and  all  but  Thee; 

Wholly  reserved  for  Christ,  who  died. 

Surrendered  to  the  Crucified, 
or 

Jesus,  these  eyes  have  never  seen 
That  radiant  form  of  Thine; 

The  veil  of  sense  hangs  dark  between 
Thy  blessed  face  and  mine. 

I  see  Thee  not,  I  hear  Thee  not. 

Yet  Thou  art  oft  with  me; 

And  earth  has  ne’er  so  dear  a  spot 
As  where  I  meet  with  Thee. 

Before  the  preacher  had  got  through  the  first  few  lines  of  the 
hymn  he  was  giving  out,  the  tears  would  be  streaming  down  his 
cheeks. 

The  result  of  this  passion  of  love  to  Christ  in  the  preacher, 
means  an  affectionate  enthusiasm  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  The 
motto  of  the  Moravians  was  :  “  To  win  for  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,  the  reward  of  His  sufferings.”  The  strayed  sheep  are 
precious  because  the  Owner  is  so  dear.  The  lost  jewels  are 
valued  because  He  to  whom  they  rightfully  belong  is  loyed.  The 
prodigals  are  sought  and  led  home  because  the  Divine  Elder 
Brother  longs  with  much  compassion  for  their  return.  We  cannot 
feel  a  great  effectlon  for  Christ  without  having  the  passion  for 
souls  burning  in  our  breasts.  God  give  us  grace  to  stir  up  within 
ourselves  this  loving  characteristic  of  a  true  preacher. 
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IV.  Leaning.  The  preacher’s  strength  comes  from  his  sole 
confidence,  his  implicit  faith,  in  Another.  The  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  that  to  which  the  true  servant  of  God  must  ever  look 
for  success  in  his  work.  And  now  comes  the  oft-debated 
question;  what  about  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit?  Does  it  always 
come  with  a  crisis  in  life,  or  is  the  filling  received  in  the  same 
simple  manner  as  the  forgiveness  of  sins?  God  forbid  that  we 
should  undervalue  the  experience  of  men  who  can  date  their  great 
usefulness  from  some  glorious  hour  when  the  Spirit  of  God  took 
full  possession  of  their  souls  in  an  evident  manner.  It  was  so 
with  Christmas  Evans;  when  climbing  Cader  Idris,  he  tied  his 
pony  to  the  post  of  a  gate,  and  kneeling  behind  the  hedge, 
received  the  conscious  endowment  of  power.  It  was  so  with  Dr. 
F.  B.  Meyer,  when,  turning  his  back  on  the  tent  in  Keswick,  he 
climbed  Skiddaw,  and  received  the  wondrous  gift.  It  was  so 
with  Torrey,  when  he  fell  off  his  chair  in  his  study  under  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  coming  upon  him.  These  are  Pentecostal 
visitations  with  which  some  men  have  been  favoured.  But  the 
preacher,  in  general,  has  no  rleed  to  wait  for  such  a  crisis  in  his 
life.  Let  him  ground  his  believing  expectations  upon  :  “  Christ 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  .  .  .  that  we  might 
receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith.”  Standing,  in 
thought,  on  the  blood-stained  grass  under  the  Cross,  as  once 
the  b^elieving  soul  received  the  putting  away  of  guilt,  so  now  it 
may  receive  the  filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Did  we  say  may? 
Nay,  it  must  receive  the  induement  of  power  through  simple, 
child-like  faith  in  the  promise,  or  the  ministry  can  never  be 
accompanied  with  the  Divine  energy  requisite. 

Dr.  Alexander  McLaren  has  left  us  a  valuable  legacy  in  his 
Secret  of  Power.  The  title  of  the  volume  is  taken  from  that  of 
the  first  sermon.  In  it  he  shows  the  secret  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  disciples,  who  could  not  heal  the  demoniac  lad.  “  They 
could  not,”  says  the  wise  author,  ”  because  they  did  not  believe 
they  could.”  Against  the  black  background  of  the  unbelief  still 
prevalent  amongst  us  to-day,  the  doctor  gives  the  threefold 
ground  upon  which  a  perfect  confidence  of  sure  results  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  can  be  based.  The  first  is  the  possession 
of  an  Enduring  Word.  The  Gospel  changes  not.  The  Word  of 
the  Cross  is  as  mighty  after  nineteen  hundred  years  of  preaching, 
as  it  was  at  the  first.  The  second  of  these  foundation-stones  is 
the  Abiding  Presence  of  the  Spirit.  The  Pentecostal  Gift  has 
never  been  withdrawn.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  with  us  in  all  His 
convicting  and  converting  power.  And  the  third  basis  for  our 
faith  is  the  Unchanging  Christ.  He  who  spake  with  such 
authority  when  He  lived  among  men,  is  speaking  with  the  same 
power  through  His  Word  to-day.  He  who  healed  souls  and 
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bodies  in  Galilee  and  Judea,  will  heal  them  in  London  and 
Birmingham,  by  the  same  blessed  ministry  of  Saving  Truth.  Let 
us  lean  with  more  confidence  on  the  Divine  Arm.  This  leaning 
will  grow  into  assured  looking  for  results.  Instead  of  surprise 
being  expressed  when  souls  are  saved,  under  our  ministry,  we 
shall  marvel  if  we  do  not  see  like  results.  Lowly,  Listening, 
Loving,  Leaning — we  shall  find  our  Labour  cannot  be  “  in  vain  in 
the  Lord.” 

V.  Labouring.  There  are  two  matters  in  which  the 
preacher  must  put  forth  all  the  strength  of  heart  and  brain,  and 
even  of  body,  if  he  would  faithfully  carry  out  the  errand  of  his 
Lord.  Paul  tells  us  of  Epaphras  labouring  “  fervently  in 
prayer.”  How  searching  a  word  is  this !  Does  the  minister  of 
the  present-day  make  prayer  such  a  business  as  calls  upon  the 
whole  strength  of  his  manhood  to  be  exerted?  We  have  always 
regretted  the  testimony  of  a  much  beloved  servant  of  God,  who  was 
called  to  his  rest  in  our  time,  that  he  never  spent  much  time  in 
prayer,  and  could  only  remember  two  nights  in  his  life’s  history 
which  he  gave  up  to  the  ministry  of  intercessions.  He  could 
take  God’s  promises  to  Him  and  claim  their  fulfilment;  there 
leaving  the  matter.  But  we,  who  are  pigmies  in  our  faith  com¬ 
pared  to  him,  need  more  time  at  the  Mercy-seat  before  we  are 
assured  that  we  are  answered.  For  us  in  this  matter  Dr. 
Alexander  Whyte  is  the  safer  teacher.  He  says  wisely,  that 
there  is  more  in  prayer  when  reckoned  by  the  ticks  of  the  clock, 
than  most  people  think.  When  a  Welsh  preacher  had  thrilled 
the  souls  of  his  hearers  with  a  mighty  discourse,  he  was  asked 
where  he  got  his  sermons  from.  He  took  the  questioner  home, 
into  his  study,  and,  pointing  to  the  carpet,  said :  “  There,  on  my 
face,  while  men  slept,  God  gave  me  the  message.”  How  many 
of  us  to-day  cultivate  the  art  of  labouring  in  prayer? 

But  the  labouring  has  reference  to  the  study  and  the  pulpit 
also.  Certainly  to  the  study.  When  one,  whose  pastoral  affection 
led  him  to  much  visitation,  even  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
was  threatened  to  be  locked  in  his  study  in  the  morning,  that  he 
might  work  at  his  books,  his  own  daughter  clapped  her  hands, 
saying,  "  That’s  what  father  needs.”  Too  often  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  surface  meaning  of  a  text,  and  do  not  go  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  men  whom  He  has  taught,  to  help  us  to  find  the 
gold  which  lies  in  the  mines  below.  We  are  to  be  "  labourers 
together  with  God  ”  ;  God  save  us  from  ever  being  shirkers  in 
the  sacred  task. 

If  labouring  is  required  at  the  Mercy-seat  and  in  the  study, 
it  is  equally  requisite  in  the  pulpit.  Of  that  awful  place  it  is 
pre-eminently  true.  “  We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood. 
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but  against  principalities,  against  powers.”  We  must  not  only 
put  all  the  prayerful  concentration  we  possess  into  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  message,  but  we  must  throw  thought  and  feeling  into 
the  great  task  of  persuading  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
Spurgeon  often  told  us  that,  when  he  had  said  all  that  words 
could  say  concerning  his  theme,  he  felt  that  he  must  "  put  him¬ 
self  into  the  cannon  and  fire  himself  at  the  congregation.”  He 
laboured  for  their  conversion.  The  absence  of  earnest,  fervent 
appeal  for  decision  for  Christ,  and  for  confession  of  Him,  is  too 
sadly  evident  in  the  ministry  of  to-day.  We  have  not  to  consider 
the  tastes  and  wishes  of  our  people,  we  have  to  act  upon  the 
commission  of  our  God.  “  Now,  then,  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in 
Christ’s  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.”  We  must  labour  to 
bring  souls  to  Christ. 

In  closing  these  few  suggestions  concerning  the  preacher 
himself,  rather  than  his  message,  let  me  illustrate  what  has 
been  written,  by  telling  of  a  member  of  a  London  Baptist  Church, 
who  has  made  known  a  prayer  which  he  daily  offers.  It  is  in 
these  words :  “  Purge,  Possess,  Employ.”  If  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  so  yielded  to  the  sanctifying  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  carnal  nature  is  kept  in  the  state  of 
death :  if  Christ  has  been  received,  not  as  Redeemer  alone,  but 
as  Indweller  also :  and  if  the  man  is  surrendered  to  be  used 
when  and  how  God  wills,  he  will  see  results  in  his  preaching. 
The  prayer  may  take  another  form  :  “  Cleanse  me !  Dwell  in 
me !  Use  me  !  ” 

And,  in  conclusion,  what  can  we  do  better,  who  desire  to  see 
souls  saved  through  our  delivery  of  the  Saving  Truth,  than  use 
the  words  so  often  sung : 

Make  me  a  channel  of  blessing,  I  pray; 

Make  me  a  channel  of  blessing  to-day. 

My  life  possessing,  my  service  blessing. 

Make  me  a  channel  of  blessing  to-day. 

WILLIAM  OLNEY. 
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John  Clifford. 

IN  the  year  1858,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  John  Qifford 
became  Minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  worshipping  in  the 
Tabernacle  in  Praed  Street,  Paddington.  The  building  had  been 
erected  in  1816  on  a  leasehold  tenure.  The  church  numbered 
a  little  over  sixty.  The  young  minister  at  once  made  his  mark 
and  the  church  grew  rapidly.  From  the  first  it  was  institutional 
in  character — probably,  it  has  been  said,  the  first  in  London. 
The  very  simple  discovery  was  made  that  there  are  seven  days 
in  the  week,  and  that  the  worship  on  Sunday  can  be  supplemented 
by  the  use  of  the  church  premises  on  the  other  days.  Coming 
to  London  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  from  a  church  life 
which  must  have  been  mainly  concerned  with  Sunday  services 
and  Sunday  Schools,  John  Clifford  recognized  that  there  was 
work  which,  if  not  according  to  a  strict  interpretation  spiritual, 
was  yet  essentially  religious,  and  should  not  be  ignored  if  life 
was  to  be  lived  at  its  fullest  and  its  best,  both  in  this  world 
and  as  a  preparation  for  the  next.  He  simply  ignored  the 
distinction  so  markedly  drawn  between  the  sacred  and  the 
secular. 

In  1877  Westbourne  Park  Chapel  was  opened  and  a  new 
church  begun,  which  was  indeed  but  a  continuation  and 
enlargement  of  the  old,  for  until  the  lease  of  the  Praed  Street 
premises  expired  the  two  churches  were  regarded  as  one. 

In  1915  the  active  ministry  closed,  but  there  were  eight  years 
— an  Indian  summer — before,  amid  his  brethren  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  he  passed  peacefully  away  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Baptist  Church  House.  The  full  story  is  told  in  Marchant’s 
Life.  The  task  of  the  present  writer  is  to  give  his  impressions 
of  the  man  he  knew  from  about  1880  until  the  close,  more  than 
forty  years  later. 

A  friend  recently  remarked  that  the  first  anniversary  sermon, 
preached  in  1859,  might  have  been  preached  ten  years  ago.  A 
glance  at  the  sermon  confirms  this  judgment.  It  is  wonderfully 
mature  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-three.  Here  are  a  few 
sentences : — 

“  This  work  of  endeavouring  to  save  men  is  one  requiring 
continuous  and  considerable  personal  preparation  for  its  wise 
and  efficient  execution.  The  mere  existence  of  the  desire  to 
spread  Christianity,  however  ardently  it  may  burn,  is  not  enough. 
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There  must  be  a  daily  acquisition  of  power  over  our  hearts. 
The  desire  to  save  souls  must  show  itself  first  in  personal 
discipline,  then  in  training  others,  and  then  in  helping  the  needy. 
They  who  are  kings  at  home  in  their  own  hearts  have  the  best 
title  to  rule  their  brethren.” 

These  few  sentences,  and  more  could  be  quoted  to 
the  same  effect,  may  give  the  impression  that  they  were 
addressed  to  a  clerical  meeting.  That  they  were  addressed 
to  a  church  marks  the  unclerical  character  of  the  preacher 
towards  the  ministerial  office.  The  pulpit  and  the  pew  are 
one  in  office.  They  must  not  be  severed.  The  personal  religion 
demanded  of  the  man  in  the  pulpit  is  equally  demanded  of  the 
man  in  the  pew.  Gifts  vary  but  the  demand  remains  constant. 

Still,  we  are  dealing  with  an  exceptional  man  of  outstanding 
qualities.  In  the  first  place,  what  were  the  preaching 
characteristics?  Action  is  an  adjunct  of  oratory,  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Johnson’s  dictum  that  “  action  can  have  no  effect  on 
reasonable  minds.”  There  have,  however,  been  great  preachers, 
such  as  Newman,  Pusey  and  ’  Spurgeon,  who  spoke  with  little 
action  or  none.  John  Clifford  did  not  belong  to  this  group.  Any 
number  of  instances  for  and  against  could  be  cited.  There  is 
the  story  of  the  Scotch  unbeliever  who  regularly  attended  divine 
service  and  gave  as  his  reason,  “  I  like  to  see  and  hear  a  man 
earnest  once  a  week  about  anything.”  John  Morley,  who,  in 
religious  matters,  was  a  sceptic,  confessed  his  liking  for  unction. 
If  this  quality  of  earnestness  is,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  of  supreme 
importance,  the  question  of  action  or  no  action  is  of  secondary 
consideration.  After  all  the  style  is  the  man.  In  John  Clifford’s 
style  action  played  an  important  part.  He  preached  with  his 
body  as  well  as  with  his  head.  The  former  was  as  active  as 
the  latter.  The  sermon  came  visibly  from  the  whole  man.  The 
internal  fires  glowed  through  the  whole  frame.  The  spirit  spoke 
not  through  the  mouth  only,  but  in  the  glance  of  the  eye,  the 
poise  of  the  head,  the  gesture  of  hand  and  arm.  Every  action 
displayed  exuberant  vitality. 

■  One  writer  of  an  obituary  notice  at  the  time  of  John 
Clifford’s  passing,  himself  a  great  preacher  with  a  strange 
eventful  history,  denied  that  his  subject  was  a  great  preacher. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  practisers  of  a  great  art  are  themselves 
good  critics  of  it.  The  present  writer  has  had  a  large  experience 
of  his  subject’s  preaching,  spread  over  many  years,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  pit  his  judgment  against  that  quoted.  He  who 
can  appeal  from  the  platform  (for  Westbourne  Park  has  no 
pulpit  and  that  at  Praed  Street  was  likened  to  an  egg  cup)  for 
two  generations  to  countless  numbers  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people,  capture  their  interest  and  permanently  influence  their 
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lives,  so  that  they  look  back  to  his  preaching  as  turning  events 
in  their  religious  history,  cannot  be  described  as  otherwise  than 
great.  It  is  too  readily  forgotten  that  sermons  vary  as  much 
as  the  pictures  in  a  gallery.  Their  character  more  than  that  of 
any  other  public  utterance  is  determined  by  that  of  the  preacher. 
Their  effect  must  be  immediate  or  they  are  almost  null.  The 
volumes  of  readable  sermons  can  be  numbered  on  the  fingers. 
The  quality  of  a  sermon  loses  its  magnetism  in  print.  Permanent 
literature  must  have  a  creative  power.  The  preacher  is  an 
interpreter  and  not  a  creator.  His  lessons  are  set.  He  has  to 
explain  them.  His  creations  are  the  lives  enriched  and  ennobled 
by  his  urge  and  passion.  The  effect  of  a  sermon  derives  from 
the  service  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  preacher  creates  an 
atmosphere  by  his  personality.  John  Clifford  always  came  from 
the  vestry  to  the  platform  with  the  aspect  of  a  man  consumed 
with  an  urgent  purpose.  There  was  always,  until  the  last  few 
years  when  sight  failed,  a  sheaf  of  notes  (frequently  newspaper 
cuttings)  ready  for  use  when  the  moment  came.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  he  had  a  system  of  shorthand  the  use  of 
which  was  not  obvious  to  those  who  listened.  We  are  told  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  similarly  furnished.  John  Clifford  exulted, 
as  he  was  entitled,  in  preaching  strength.  Like  John  Wesley  it 
had  a  physically  bracing  effect.  He  disliked  intensely  preaching 
to  empty  pews ;  “  Dead  wood,”  he  called  them.  Had  he  failed 
in  getting  congregations,  he  would  have  devoted  his  gifts  to 
some  other  line  of  life.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  response 
of  an  audience  is  part  of  the  speaker’s  inspiration.  He  possessed 
what  has  been  described  as  “  the  prescience  of  the  eve.”  He 
always  knew  the  time  of  day  and  those  who  heard  felt  that  he 
knew  it.  The  currents  of  the  time  did  not  pass  him  unheeded. 
One  Sunday  evening  he  commenced  his  sermon  by  repeating  a 
fragment  of  a  conversation  he  had  overheard  while  walking  to 
the  chapel.  Some  boys  were  discussing  where  they  should  go. 
One  suggested  such  and  such  a  church.  “  No !  ”  said  one  of 
the  boys,  “  he  never  knows  what  he  is  driving  at.”  The  subject 
of  the  sermon  was  often  based  on  subjects  present  in  men’s 
minds  by  the  occurrences  of  the  week,  the  passing  of  some  one 
notable  in  public  life,  political,  literary,  scientific  or  religious. 
They  were  all  channels  through  which  divine  grace  and 
character  might  be  mediated,  for  teaching,  for  exhortation.  The 
topic  of  the  moment  is  the  preacher’s  opportunity. 

Before  the  commencement  of  his  London  career  John 
Clifford  had  determined  to  acquire  university  training.  He 
became  an  external  student  of  the  Llniversity  of  London  and 
gained  degrees  in  Arts,  Science  and  Law.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  considered  a  degree  in  divinity,  and  in  the  technical 
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sense  of  the  word  he  was  not  a  theologian.  Perhaps  this 
omission  was  the  point  of  the  adverse  criticism  quoted  above. 
In  the  specialized  meaning  of  the  word  there  is  little  theology 
in  his  sermons.  The  practical  side  of  preaching  appealed  to 
him  more  than  the  speculative.  He  had  a  thorough  grasp  of 
the  Bible  as  a  whole  and  knew  enough  of  speculative  theology 
to  recognize  where  his  strength  lay.  He  was  generous  to  modern 
Biblical  scholarship  and  accepted  generally  its  results,  but  his 
business  was  the  salvation  of  souls.  To  this  end  he  strenuously 
trained  all  his  preaching  power.  Like  all  men  who  achieve 
results  he  concentrated  terribly.  Religion  was  no  casual  affair 
but  the  real  business  of  life.  Perhaps  of  his  university  work 
that  for  the  science  degree  influenced  him  most.  It  was  pertinent 
to  the  time  in  which  he  was  most  active.  Darwin,  Huxley  and 
others  were  dominant  factors  in  those  days,  and  were  regarded 
as  undermining  the  fabric  of  religious  faith.  There  are  facts 
and  facts.  John  Clifford  found  his  in  God  and  Christ,  and 
clung  to  them  as  fundamental  and  permanent.  But  he  did  not 
quarrel  with  these  scientific’  protagonists.  He  utilized  their 
ideas  and  theories  for  his  purposes  as  he  did  all  that  occupied 
the  mind  of  man  in  the  current  affairs  of  the  day,  and  spent 
no  time  over  the  controversy  between  science  and  religion.  He 
was  in  no  danger  of  collision  with  theories  and  speculation,  nor 
with  the  sure  results  of  patient  investigation,  for  his  temper  was 
essentially  undogmatic.  You  were  urged  to  think  for  yourself 
and  not  blindly  to  accept  any  teaching.  He  had  studied  the 
wooing  note  and  the  value  of  stimulating  heart  and  mind  by 
suggestion.  He  must  have  imbibed  early  and  incorporated  fully 
the  principles  (too  long  to  quote  here)  laid  down  for  all  time 
by  Robertson  of  Brighton  as  the  basis  of  his  teaching.  He 
proclaimed  vehemently  the  truth  he  held  but  did  not  want  tacit 
acceptance.  His  mind  was  unclerical.  Each  listener  must  use 
his  brains  and  work  out  the  problem  for  himself,  not  only 
theoretically  but  practically.  “  Grasp  my  principles,  not  my 
rules,”  said  Robertson.  Ideas  must  be  worked  out  in  life. 
“  Every  attempt  in  a  sermon,”  says  Coleridge,  “  to  cause  emotion 
except  as  the  consequence  of  an  impression  made  on  the  reason 
or  the  understanding  or  the  will  I  hold  to  be  fanatical.”  John 
Clifford’s  preaching  conformed  to  this  standard.  One  constantly 
heard  from  his  lips — “Do  you  see  my  point?  Have  you  got 
it?  Work  it  out  for  yourself.”  A  lady  who  came  to  Westbourne 
Park  from  a  distant  part  of  London  said  that  she  felt  tired  after 
the  sermon  as  she  had  been  compelled  to  listen  to  every  word. 
There  was  no  padding. 

During  a  social  hour  at  one  of  the  Baptist  Union  Assemblies 
three  ministers  were  overheard  talking  “  shop,”  as  ministers 
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will.  One  of  them  said  that  his  difficulty  with  sermons  was 
that  of  finding  subjects.  One  of  the  other  two  offered  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  Whereupon  the  man  in  want  took  out 
his  notebook  and  we  will  hope  returned  to  his  church  better 
equipped.  A  similar  difficulty  could  never  have  confronted  John 
Clifford.  He  was  no  recluse.  The  throbbing  pulsating  world 
around,  with  its  many  problems,  never  ceased  to  afford  topics 
to  which  eternal  truth  could  be  related.  No  one  was  ever  more 
thoroughly  alive  to  all  the  movements  of  the  time.  And  this 
carried  him  from  the  platform  in  his  own  chapel  to  the  public 
platform  outside.  Westbourne  Park  has  always  been  hospitable 
to  men  and  women  of  all  varieties  of  thought,  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  its  minister  was  to  speak  on  some  public  question 
outside  was  certain  to  attract  an  audience.  One  characteristic 
of  his  public  utterances  was  the  speed  with  which  he  got  up 
steam.  He  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  and  lost 
no  time  over  preliminaries.  From  this  vantage  ground  he  spoke, 
not  merely  to  those  of  his  own  denomination,  but  to  thousands 
outside.  He  never  played  with  a  subject.  You  always  knew 
where  to  find  him.  His  interest  in  the  public  questions  of  the 
day  was  intense.  He  was  a  Free  Churchman  and  therefore  on 
the  advanced  side  in  politics.  In  later  years  he  drew  no 
distinction  between  Liberal  and  Labour.  A  candidate’s  personal 
character  determined  his  choice.  “  I  love  Dr.  Clifford,”  said 
someone,  “  but  I  hate  his  politics.”  This  was  to  put  the  matter 
strongly,  but  the  antipathy  to  his  opinions  melted  on  personal 
acquaintance.  He  himself  once  sat  on  a  committee  dealing  with 
a  public  matter  and  found  himself  next  to  a  well-known  Member 
of  Parliament,  who  was  and  still  is  a  prominent  Anglo-Catholic. 
“  I  found  him,”  said  Clifford,  “  a  charming  fellow.”  Differences, 
whether  religious  or  political,  never  soured  his  temper  or  blinded 
him  to  the  good  qualities  of  his  opponents.  The  one  great  matter 
on  which  he  showed  the  sharpest  temper  was  the  growth  of 
clericalism.  How  far  he  saw  this  as  part  of  the  historical 
process  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  In  this  matter  he  was 
setting  himself  against  a  tide  flowing  strongly  the  way  he  could 
not  go.  The  claims  of  Rome,  the  signs  of  reaction  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  even  some  in  his  own  denomination,  were  things  to  be 
fought  with  all  one’s  vigour.  Accordingly  he  had  not  much 
sympathy  with  proposals  for  church  union.  His  career  coincided 
with  the  time  when  the  centrifugal  forces  in  the  churches  had 
spent  their  strength  after  some  three  hundred  years  of  violent 
activity.  He  saw  the  centripetal  forces,  now  dominant,  beginning 
to  assert  themselves,  and  considering  all  the  factors  he  was 
dubious  of  the  value  of  reunion.  He  was  no  sacerdotalist, 
and  to  Anglo-Catholicism  he  was  distinctly  antipathetic.  He  was 
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unable  to  see  the  possibility  of  harmonising  ideals  and  methods 
of  a  Catholic  character  with  the  principles  of  nonconformity. 
For  him,  certain  characteristics  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no 
attraction.  He  went  straight  back  to  the  New  Testament  for 
what  he  held  to  be  first  principles.  However  natural  the 
development  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  lines  of  Imperial 
Rome,  it  had  lost  in  the  process,  as  he  saw  it,  the  simplicity  of 
the  early  church  and  with  the  simplicity  its  spirit.  He  agreed 
with  the  dictum  of  John  Robinson  of  Leyden — “  We  are  not 
one  over  another,  but  one  with  another.”  He  spoke  of  himself 
as  ”  one  of  your  teachers,”  and  those  who  worked  with  him 
knew  that  he  regarded  himself  as  merely  primus  inter  pares. 

A  few  more  personal  touches  will  not  be  out  of  plcice.  He 
was  admirable  as  the  chairman  of  a  committee,  certainly 
imperious,  and  if  bearing  fools,  patient  only  up  to  a  point  which 
however  had  to  be  reached  quickly.  A  former  member  of 
the  deacons’  court  writes  of  his  experience  "  when  after  we 
had  spent  much  time  floundering  about  a  subject  the  Doctor 
would  with  a  few  cogent  phrases  reduce  the  whole  of  our 
confused  observations  to  clarity,  and  lay  before  us  in  a  way 
that  not  even  a  fool  could  mistake  the  various  alternatives  at 
our  disposal.  I  have  never  met  his  equal  for  that.” 

At  a  London  Baptist  Association  meeting  at  Ealing  he  came 
armed  with  a  Blue  Book  just  issued,  and  made  that  the  subject 
of  his  address.  At  a  church  meeting  at  Westbourne  Park  it  was 
Froude’s  Erasmus,  then  just  published,  that  furnished  the  topic. 
He  was  always  and  on  principle  up  to  date. 

To  those  who  became  church  members  his  question  was, 
“  And  what  work  are  you  proposing  to  take  up  ?  ” 

Unlike  Dr.  Chalmers  he  had  plenty  of  small  talk  and  at 
a  church  meeting  spoke  to  as  many  as  possible  and  never  forgot 
to  ask  for  the  absent,  for  whom  his  memory  was  remarkable. 

“  One  of  the  many  advantages  of  coming  to  London,”  wrote 
Dr.  Charles  Brown  recently,  “  was  a  frequent  opportunity  of 
meeting  Doctor  ClilTord.  There  was  a  fraternal  of  ministers 
and  Clifford  rarely  missed  its  monthly  meetings.  It  was  there 
one  learned  how  approachable  he  was,  how  unconscious  of  his 
greatness,  how  large  and  simple-hearted,  and  how  fervent  in 
spirit,  and  how  overflowing  in  mirth  and  gaiety.” 

He  was  a  great  reader  of  poetry,  especially  the  Victorian, 
and  he  devoured  biographies.  He  was  great  at  cuttings  from 
newspapers.  Were  they  not  good  ammunition  for  controversy? 
Returning  from  a  holiday  he  would  from  the  platform  read  to 
the  chapel-keeper  (or  Mrs.  Clifford),  who  was  stationed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building,  so  as  to  test  whether  his  voice  had 
suffered  from  disuse.  It  is  well  known  that  every  building  has 
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its  own  acoustic  properties.  Cliflford  found  that  his  voice  carried 
better  at  Westbourne  Park  if  directed  to  the  third  column  to 
the  right  as  he  faced  the  congregation.  He  was  an  excellent 
listener,  like  Dale  of  Birmingham,  really  anxious  to  know  what 
other  people  had  to  say.  At  public  meetings  he  could  generally 
be  seen  taking  notes,  well  aware  that  even  from  the  poorest 
minds,  and  the  less  able  of  speakers,  something  can  be  gleaned. 

At  a  church  meeting  a  member  who  did  not  usually  speak 
foolishly  fell  below  his  level.  When  the  meeting  was  over  and 
those  present  were  dispersing,  a  few  gathered  round  the  Doctor 
to  comment  on  the  speech.  “  Well,  if  you  were  doubtful  of 
the  wisdom,  why  didn’t  you  get  up  and  prevent  it  ?  ” 

Perhaps  the  contemporary  minister  with  whom  he  had  most 
affinity  was  Dale  of  Birmingham.  He  regarded  him  as  the 
“  ideal  chief  of  modern  nonconformity.”  Without  ignoring  the 
differences,  and  they  were  obvious,  the  points  of  contact  \itere 
significant.  Both  stressed  the  claims  of  the  intellect  and  the 
necessity  for  strenuous  thought.  “  Spiritual  truth  in  the  intellect 
and  spiritual  life  in  the  heart.”  Neither  flinched  from  taking 
a  line  of  his  own.  Of  Dale  it  was  said  that  he  “  drives  in  his 
nails  so  hard  that  he  splits  the  wood.”  There  was  the  same 
driving  force  in  the  other.  Dale  thought  that  all  church 
members  should  be  active  in  service.  This  was  one  of  Clifford’s 
strongest  points.  Dale  was  hostile  to  the  notion  that  the  function 
of  the  church  was  confined  to  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge 
and  the  cultivation  of  religious  emotion.  The  church  must  be 
sympathetic  to,  and  curious  about,  the  forces  surging  outside. 
Enough  has  already  been  said  to  indicate  his  contemporary’s 
attitude  in  this  matter.  Of  Dale  it  has  been  said  that  it  was 
“  his  habit  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  those  from  whom  he 
differed.”  Clifford  had  the  same  habit.  Like  Dale  he  believed 
that  a  “  purely  destructive  criticism  does  more  harm  than  good.” 
In  1887  Dale  wrote,  ”  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  possibility  of 
any  scheme  for  drawing  us  all  into  the  Establishment.”  Clifford’s 
view  was  precisely  the  same.  Dale  did  not  approve  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Church  over  the  State.  Similarly  Clifford  held 
that  the  Church  had  to  deal  with  men  individually  rather  than 
in  the  mass.  Finally  Dale  regarded  the  ministry  as  a  vocation 
and  not  a  profession.  “  It  is  one  of  the  disservices  inflicted  on 
Christianity,”  says  Clifford,  “  that  the  ministry  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  profession,  and  thereby  robbed  of  much  of  its 
legitimate  influence  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  world.” 
Both  recognized  the  value  of  the  occasional  occupancy  of  the 
pulpit  by  those  engaged  in  other  walks  of  life  and  therefore 
with  other  experiences. 

The  outstanding  quality  in  Clifford’s  make-up  was  will- 
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power.  He  made  himself  what  he  was.  There  were  many  more 
gifted  than  he  but  they  lacked  the  enabling  quality.  Next  to 
will-power  was  tenacity.  He  held  on.  Further,  energy  was  a 
strong  characteristic.  Those  not  members  of  his  church  or 
denomintion,  who  saw  him  only  on  the  platform,  knew  but  half 
the  man.  Of  course  he  was  a  fighter.  His  was  an  age  of 
liberation  and  he  was  cut  out  for  a  leader.  Will,  tenacity,  energy 
— these  are  great  elements  of  character  and  to  these  must  be 
added  humility  of  spirit.  Those  nearest  in  association  knew  this, 
as  outsiders  may  not  have  done.  He  was  great  on  the  public 
platform.  He  was  greater  still  as  a  church  pastor,  and  still 
greater  as  a  wise  counsellor  to  those  in  doubt  or  trouble.  And 
those  who  joined  in  prayer  led  by  him  learnt  something  of  the 
inner  heart  of  the  man. 

The  passing  years  shroud  in  oblivion  most  of  those  from 
whose  characters  flow  formative  influences  in  the  lives  of  those 
they  touch.  The  Muse  of  History  omits  more  than  she  records. 
In  a  few  years  all  who  knew  John  Clifford  will  have  vanished 
from  the  scene.  His  name  may  become  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 
But  the  impress  of  his  character  on  those  who  came  under  his 
spell  will  be  a  continuing  and  fertizing  stream  of  tendency, 
effort  and  achievement. 

W.  S.  STROUD. 


Freedom  in  Jamaica,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne,  B.A.,  B.D.,  B.Litt. 

(Carey  Press,  Is.  6d.  net.) 

The  sub-title  is  “  Some  Chapters  in  the  Story  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,”  and  the  chapters  are  thrilling.  No  one 
can  read  of  Knibb  and  Burchell  and  their  colleagues  without 
being  deeply  stirred.  By  their  passionate  advocacy  of  the  slaves 
and  their  unfaltering  exposure  of  slavery,  they  did  much  to 
arouse  the  Christian  Church  and  influence  national  policy.  Mr. 
Payne  describes  the  struggle  for  emancipation  as  “  a  dramatic 
one,  full  of  excitement  and  gallantry,  and  at  times  of  tragedy.” 
He  has  studied  the  available  material  with  care,  and  with  true 
perspective  has  woven  much  of  historical  value  into  his  pages. 
The  book  is  opportunely  issued  on  the  threshold  of  the  Centenary 
of  Emancipation,  and  should  prove  of  real  service,  especially 
to  those  concerned  with  Missionary  Study  Circles  and  Young 
People’s  organisations. 


The  Humour  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs. 

IT  is  not  the  usual  thing  to  go  to  the  Bible  for  humour.  The 
business  of  the  writers  and  even  the  readers  of  the  Bible  is 
generally  too  serious  for  that.  The  questions  there  are  questions 
of  life  and  death.  But  there  is  humour  in  plenteous  measure, 
and  often  we  miss  the  point  of  the  lesson  because  we  do  not 
see  the  wit  that  is  behind  it. 

We  know  that  there  was  humour  in  the  method  of  Jesus. 
We  cannot  believe  that  He  was  lacking  in  the  art  of  making 
fun.  And  we  cannot  think  that  He  missed  that  most  useful 
way  of  pointing  a  lesson,  the  method  of  poking  a  little  bit  of 
fun  at  the  sinner.  Often  you  can  do  more  with  a  joke  than 
you  can  with  an  hour’s  moralising.  We  cannot  believe  that 
Jesus  had  no  smile  on  His  face  when  he  drew  that  incomparable 
picture  of  the  man  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel. 
But  on  top  of  that.  He  showed  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  human 
life,  the  way  that  people  tried  to  push  in  front  of  each  other 
as  they  went  to  a  meal  with  a  rich  person,  the  way  that  they  tried 
to  get  to  the  top  of  the  table  and  then  found  that  they  were  to 
be  sent  to  a  lower  seat.  Jesus  had  stood  on  one  side  and  seen 
these  things  go  on.  And  He  dealt  many  a  blow  at  the 
discourtesies  of  life  and  the  foolishness  and  snobbery  of  men, 
because  He  had  such  a  sense  of  fun.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  at  all  irreverent  to  say  that.  Humour  is  such  a  salt  of  life. 
It  takes  us  into  so  many  places  where  we  should  never  get 
without  it.  It  helps  us  over  so  many  difficult  places  that  we 
should  never  cross  otherwise.  It  enables  us  to  get  a  lesson 
home  that  would  otherwise  fall  to  the  ground.  Often  the  only 
way  you  can  deal  with  folks  is  to  laugh  at  them.  They  are 
impervious  to  solid  argument.  They  are  deaf  to  any  appeal 
that  is  made  to  their  better  nature.  They  are  so  dull  as  you 
try  seriously  to  show  them  their  error.  The  only  way  left  to 
you  to  deliver  them  from  their  sin  and  folly  is  to  laugh  at 
them.  That  we  all  know,  and  I  cannot  think  that  Jesus  was 
ignorant  of  that  fact  or  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  we 
had  more  records  of  what  He  said  and  did  than  we  have,  and 
had  the  disciples  not  been  taken  up,  quite  rightly,  with  preserving 
the  eternal  truth  that  came  from  His  lips,  we  might  have  had 
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more  of  it  preserved  to  us.  But  there  is  a  little,  and  it  makes 
Him  all  the  more  real  and  all  the  greater. 

Now  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  whatever  you  have,  you  have 
a  man  (or  men,  we  will  not  quarrel  on  that),  who  knew  life, 
and  who  gazed  upon  it  with  a  kindly  eye,  even  though  some¬ 
times  he  had  a  cynical  eye.  He  may  not  have  had  a 
tremendously  lofty  conception  of  religion,  although  even  in  that, 
he  is  better  than  appears  at  first  sight.  But  he  did  know  life. 
He  had  seen  the  funny  things  that  people  did  and  the  mistakes 
they  made  by  their  folly.  He  had  a  sense  of  fun.  You  can 
imagine  him  standing  a  little  on  one  side  and  watching  the 
procession  of  men  and  women  going  by,  and  chuckling  to  himself 
at  the  queer  things  they  did  and  the  queer  things  they  said. 
And  he  found  that  he  could  do  far  more  with  them  by  poking 
fun  at  them  than  he  could  by  preaching  sermons  to  them.  And 
he  pokes  fun  at  them  in  this  book. 

Of  course,  he  is  rather  ponderous.  The  Hebrew  always  is. 
He  would  not  be  a  Hebrew  otherwise.  He  is  grave  and  solemn 
and  he  is  suspicious  of  anything  new  to  him.  He  can  sit  down 
with  you  and  talk  very  politely  to  you,  and  ask  about  your  wife 
and  family  and  take  an  interest  in  all  your  affairs.  But  all 
the  time  you  know  that  he  is  summing  you  up,  probably 
adversely;  and  there  now  and  again  leaps  out  a  flash  of  wit, 
or  you  see  the  blinking  of  an  eyelid  as  he  tries  to  cover  up  his 
desire  to  smile.  But  there  is  no  other  place  in  religious 
literature  where  the  wit  is  so  true  to  life,  where  it  is  more 
kindly,  where  it  has  more  serious  intention,  or  where  it  gets 
home  with  more  certainty  and  power.  There  are  wits  and  wits. 
Some  infuriate  you  because  you  know  that  they  are  out  to 
make  a  mockery  of  you,  and  of  all  men,  and  of  life  itself. 
They  are  bitter  and  morose  and  they  hate  man  and  all  that 
belongs  to  him.  They  are  clever,  but  they  are  not  really  funny 
and  they  do  no  good.  Or  the  wit  may  be  merely  boisterous 
fun,  without  any  serious  purpose  in  it.  But  here,  in  Proverbs, 
you  know  that  the  man  who  is  making  fun  of  you  is  really 
trying  to  help  you.  He  wants  to  save  you  from  making  mistakes 
or  falling  into  holes.  He  is  making  fun  of  you  very  solemnly, 
but  always  to  your  good.  You  may  smile  at  him,  but  when 
you  have  done  that  and  you  have  gone  away,  you  remember 
that  there  was  a  sting  in  what  he  said.  He  has  shown  you  to 
yourself,  and  you  go  away  with  the  determination  to  prevent 
him  making  the  same  joke  at  your  expense  again. 

He  has  a  way  of  hitting  off  the  weaknesses  of  all  sorts  of 
people.  There  is  woman,  to  start  with.  He  has  two  or  three 
sorts  of  women  in  his  mind.  There  is  first  of  all  the  good 
woman.  He  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  her.  She  may 
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be  a  stay-at-home,  whose  only  interest  in  the  world  is  to  look 
after  her  husband,  but  she  is  good  as  far  as  she  goes.  She 
may  not  be  a  satisfactory  ideal  for  women  in  this  age,  when 
they  demand  a  life  of  their  own,  but  in  that  day  such  things 
had  not  been  heard  of.  It  is  a  good  picture.  But  there  is  no 
humour  here. 

There  is  the  nagging  wife.  And  there  is  the  bad  woman. 
He  hates  both.  And  it  may  be  that  he  has  suffered  from  both. 
You  get  the  impression  of  a  little  personal  feeling  in  what  he 
says.  He  is  not  merely  disinterested.  He  is  speaking  of  what 
he  knows.  Take  the  nagging  wife  first.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  things  he  says  of  her.  “  A  golden  ring  in  the  snout  of  a 
sow”  (what  could  be  more  incongruous  than  that?),  “so  is 
a  pretty  woman  without  sense.”  Only  that  now  is  not  the 
case  of  a  golden  ring  in  a  sow,  but  a  sow  round  a  golden  ring. 
Or  this.  “  Better  a  dish  of  vegetables  with  love  than  the  best 
beef  served  with  hatred.”  Now  this  man  was  not  a  gormandiser, 
but  he  was  fond  of  his  meals.  And  yet  he  knows  that  even  a 
good  meal  can  be  bought  at  too  dear  a  price.  Or  this.  “  Better 
a  corner  of  the  roof  than  a  room  with  a  nagging  wife.”  Now 
a  corner  of  the  roof  is  not  a  comfortable  place  to  sleep  on, 
not  even  in  the  East,  where  the  roof  is  flat.  You  have  to  be 
able  to  stand  the  wind  and  the  weather.  But  it  was  better 
than  sleeping  with  his  wife  when  she  was  in  a  bad  temper. 
“  Better  to  live  in  a  lonely  desert,”  better  be  a  Robinson  Crusoe 
where  no  woman  is,  “  than  beside  a  nagging,  quarrelsome  wife.” 
I  cannot  believe  that  this  man  had  not  some  experience  to  go 
on  when  he  said  things  such  as  those.  And  he  says  them  so 
often,  that  it  is  plain  that  he  is  almost  ready  to  do  what  he 
says,  go  into  the  desert  or  on  the  roof,  just  to  escape  his  wife. 
“  Endless  dripping  on  a  rainy  day  and  a  nagging  wife  are  just 
the  same.”  We  know  what  constant  rain  is,  not  a  senrfble 
downpour  which  comes  and  then  is  finished,  but  wet  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night,  wet  which  makes  you  wretched  and 
eats  into  your  bones.  That  is  what  a  nagging  wife  is. 

Then  there  is  the  bad  woman.  He  does  not  generally  make 
fun  of  her.  He  hates  her  too  much.  But  he  makes  fun  of  the 
men  who  are  foolish  enough  to  be  taken  in  by  her.  One  of 
his  chief  warnings  is  against  the  strange  woman,  but  he  seems 
to  think  that  a  man  of  sense  would  not  need  the  warning. 
“  Keep  clear  of.  her,”  he  says  in  one  place,  “  never  go  near 
her  door,  lest  you  have  to  part  with  your  money  and  hand  over 
all  your  earnings.”  It  is  not  you  she  loves,  that  is  the  idea, 
it  is  not  you,  it  is  your  money  every  time.  Or  that  picture  where 
he  tells  how  the  woman  catches  the  eye  of  a  fool.  “  She  notices 
among  the  lads  a  brainless  youth,  strolling  along  the  street  in 
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the  direction  of  her  house,”  and  there  is  the  woman  out  to 
meet  him.  “  She  persuades  him  with  coaxing  words,  with  her 
smooth  words  she  entices  him  away,  and  he  is  enticed  to  follow 
her,  like  an  ox  moving  to  the  slaughter,  like  a  dog  cajoled  to 
the  muzzle,  like  a  bird  fluttering  straight  to  the  net,  never 
dreaming  that  its  own  life  is  in  danger.”  That  is  the  Hebrew 
way  of  saying,  “  Come  into  my  parlour,  said  the  spider  to 
the  fly.” 

There  is  another  favourite  butt  for  his  sarcasm,  the  sluggard 
and  the  lazy  man.  “  As  vinegar  to  the  teeth,  as  smoke  in  the 
eyes,”  we  know  how  that  smarts  and  hurts  and  makes  us  say 
all  sorts  of  things,  “  so  is  the  sluggard  to  those  who  sent  him 
with  a  message.  He  who  reaps  in  summer  is  a  man  of  sense. 
He  who  sleeps  through  harvest  does  a  shameful  thing.”  We 
can  see  that  man.  The  corn  is  ripe,  the  man  sleeps.  To-morrow 
will  do,  then  to-morrow.  Then  when  he  really  gets  up  to  cut 
the  corn,  it  pours  with  rain.  “  A  lazy  man  will  not  hunt  game 
even  for  himself.”  He  will  starve  himself  rather  than  look  for 
his  food.  “  The  lazy  man  drops  his  hand  deep  in  the  dish.” 
It  merely  flops  in.  He  can’t  wait  to  be  polite  about  it.  “  He 
will  not  so  much  as  lift  it  to  his  lips.”  He  is  too  idle  to  carry 
the  food  to  his  mouth.  What  better  picture  could  you  have 
than  that?  “The  lazy  man  finds  his  way  beset  with  thorns.” 
And  thorns  are  bad  for  bare  feet.  But  he  would  rather  put  up 
with  them  than  bestir  himself  to  move  them  away.  “  In  the 
cold  season  the  lazy  man  will  not  plough.”  There  is  the  farmer 
again.  It  is  too  cold  to-day  and  so  he  stays  by  the  fire.  And 
the  next  day  and  the  next.  And  he  is  fool  enough  to  look 
for  a  harvest  in  the  autumn.  “  The  sluggard  says  there  is  a 
lion  in  the  road.”  Any  excuse  is  good  enough  if  a  man  wants 
to  get  out  of  a  bit  of  work.  “  Like  a  door  on  its  hinges,” 
you  have  heard  the  creaking  at  night  (what  is  more  disturbing?), 
“  so  is  the  lazy  man  upon  his  back.” 

Then  there  is  the  fool.  That  does  not  refer  of  necessity 
to  the  man  without  brains :  it  rather  means  the  man  without 
a  soul.  He  is  the  man  who  has  lost  all  thought  of  God.  “  No 
cautious  man  blurts  out  all  he  knows,  but  a  fool  comes  out 
with  his  folly.  A  gossiping  man  (there  you  get  the  same 
fellow)  will  betray  all  his  secrets.  Why  does  the  fool  offer 
the  wise  man  a  fee,  when  he  has  no  mind  to  learn?”  Even 
in  Palestine  then,  there  were  people  who  went  to  college  and 
paid  heavy  fees  with  no  intention  of  learning  anything.  “  The 
fool’s  eyes  roam  far  and  wide.”  He  is  always  stargazing,  and 
tripping  over  the  thing  at  his  feet.  “  Even  the  fool  can  pass 
for  a  wise  man  if  he  says  nothing.  If  he  closes  his  lips,  he 
will  appear  sensible.”  The  way  to  get  a  reputation  for  wisdom 
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is  to  look  learned  and  say  nothing.  A  good  many  have  done 
as  he  told  them  and  secured  a  reputation  at  very  little  cost. 
“  A  fool’s  talk  gets  him  into  trouble.”  One  of  the  chief  things 
about  a  fool  is  that  he  cannot  keep  his  mouth  closed.  “  A  fool 
blurts  out  his  wrath.” 

Sometimes  the  humour  is  shown  in  a  very  choice  metaphor. 
He  is  fond,  for  example,  of  the  idea  of  digging  a  pit  and  of 
somebody  else  falling  in  it.  Maybe,  he  has  seen  that  sort  of 
thing  time  and  time  again.  He  is  also  fond  of  the  idea  of 
tripping  over  something  in  the  road  because  you  do  keep  your 
eyes  open.  “  When  you  walk,  you  will  never  be  stopped.  When 
you  run,  you  will  not  slip.”  That  is,  if  you  are  wise.  Here 
is  the  bad  man.  ‘‘  They  cannot  sleep  till  they  have  done  some 
wrong,  till  they  have  tripped  someone  up.”  You  see  the  picture. 
A  man  is  walking  sedately  among  his  fellows.  A  foot  is  put 
out  and  over  he  goes.  That  is  what  the  bad  man  does.  “  Can 
a  man  take  a  fire  in  his  lap  and  not  burn  his  clothes?  Can 
anyone  walk  upon  hot  coals  without  scorching  his  feet  ?  ”  Have 
you  tried  to  walk  on  hot  coals?  So  is  the  man  who  does  not 
keep  clear  of  the  wiles  of  a  woman.  “  Drink  water  from  your 
own  cistern;  drink  fresh  water  from  your  own  well.”  Milk 
your  own  cow,  that  is,  do  not  go  sponging  upon  other  people. 
“  Better  a  man  of  low  rank  with  a  servant,  than  one  who  makes 
a  great  show  and  has  to  do  his  own  work.”  Solid  comfort  and 
a  man  to  wait  on  you  is  better  than  poor  comfort  and  worldly 
display.  “  Food  won  by  fraud  has  a  sweet  taste,  but  later  on 
the  mouth  gets  filled  with  gravel.”  Have  you  ever  put  sugar 
in  your  mouth  and  found  that  it  was  sand?  You  will  know 
what  this  man  felt  like.  “  Poor  stuff,  poor  stuff,  he  says,  when 
he  goes  to  buy ;  but  when  he  leaves,  he  boasts  about  the  bargain.” 
That  is  true  to  the  East.  And  not  only  to  the  East. 

Here  are  one  or  two  ways  of  hitting  off  the  man  who 
drinks  too  much.  “  Who  shriek  ?  Who  groan  ?  Who  quarrel 
and  grumble?  Who  are  bruised  for  nothing?  Who  have  bleary 
eyes?  Those  who  linger  over  the  bottle,  those  who  relish 
blended  wines  ” ;  that  is  those  who  mix  their  drinks. 
"  Look  not  on  the  wine  when  it  is  red.”  And  this. 
“  You  will  see  odd  things,  you  will  be  saying  odd  things  ” 
(strange  things  on  the  wall),  “  you  will  be  like  a  man  asleep  at 
sea,  asleep  in  the  midst  of  the  storm;  you  will  mutter,  I  was 
hit,  but  I  wasn’t  hurt.  I  was  beaten  but  I  need  feel  no  pain.” 
You  will  be  dead  before  you  know  it,  if  you  get  drunk.  "  A 
loose  tooth  ”  (what  a  nuisance  that  is),  “  an  unsteady  foot,  that 
is  all  that  the  faithless  have  to  support  them  when  they  are 
in  trouble.”  Let  other  people  down,  and  you  will  be  let  down. 
“  He  catches  a  dog  by  the  ears  who  meddles  with  a  quarrel  that 
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is  not  his  own.”  You  know  what  happens  when  you  catch 
a  dog  by  the  ears?  You  dare  not  let  go  lest  he  should  bite 
you  in  the  leg.  And  you  chase  round  and  round  trying  to 
dodge  him.  So  do  not  mix  in  a  quarrel  that  is  not  your  own. 

“  Rascals  run  away,  even  though  no  man  pursues,”  (that  reveals 
not  only  wit,  but  very  shrewd  observation  of  life). 

Here  are  three  very  delicate  hits. 

“  There  are  three  things  that  burden  this  earth,  yea  four 
things  that  it  cannot  bear;  a  slave  who  rises  to  be  a  king,  a 
fool  who  makes  a  fortune,  a  maid  who  supplants  her  mistress, 
and  a  plain  girl  who  at  last  gets  married.”  How  the  pretty 
girls  who  cannot  get  married  hate  her.  This  man  was  no  fool : 
he  knew  his  world. 

“  Three  things  have  a  stately  stride,  yea  four  have  a  stately 
tread;  a  lion  mightiest  of  beasts  that  never  runs  away,  a 
strutting  cock  ”  (you  see  the  fun  is  beginning),  “  a  he-goat, 
and  a  king  at  the  head  of  his  army.”  I  wonder  what  the  King 
thought  of  that? 

“  Charms  may  wane  and  beauty  wither,  keep  your  praise 
for  a  wife  with  brains.”  I  wonder  whether  he  married  a  girl 
for  her  beauty  and  then  found  that  it  palled  after  twenty  years? 

He  often  has  a  sly  hit  at  kings.  They  were  not  all  that 
he  thought  they  ought  to  be.  Still  he  is  willing  to  confess  that 
a  king,  if  he  does  his  job,  can  do  a  lot  of  good.  “  The  anger 
of  a  king  is  like  a  lion’s  roar.  A  king’s  threat  scares  men  like 
a  lion  roaring.  When  you  are  sitting  at  table  in  a  ruler’s  house, 
be  careful  how  you  eat.  Control  yourself,  if  you  have  a  large 
appetite.”  Be  a  little  gentleman  or  you  will  not  be  asked  again. 

I  cannot  do  other  than  believe  that  he  had  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek  when  he  said  all  this :  “  Unerring  is  the  decree  of  a 
king,  never  are  his  rulings  wrong,  for  the  throne  is  maintained 
by  justice.” 

He  has  more  to  say  about  the  way  that  we  eat  our  meals. 
He  has  perhaps  been  to  dinner  with  men  who  were  not  quite 
nice.  “If  you  find  honey,  eat  no  more  than  you  need,  you 
may  have  too  much  and  be  sick.  Do  not  go  often  to  the  house 
of  a  neighbour,  he  may  turn  against  you.”  But  he  does  not 
like  going  to  dinner  with  a  man  who  counts  how  many  helpings 
you  have.  “  Never  dine  with  a  niggardly  man.  He  counts  his 
dishes  even  as  he  bids  you  eat  and  drink.”  He  asks  you  to 
have  more,  but  he  hopes  that  you  will  not. 

And  so  you  might  go  on,  choosing  this  subject  and  the 
other,  and  on  nearly  all  there  is  something  said  that  is  of  human 
interest,  something  wise,  something  that  springs  from  keen: 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  something  that  is  winged  with 
telling  wit.  H.  J.  FLOWERS. 
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95.  1806.  Aug.  14. 

From  WM.  WARD  to  FULLER. 

Gives  part  of  outline  of  funeral  sermon  of  Krishnu  Presad, 
who  died  24th  July,  1806,  near  Berhampore,  where,  thinking 
that  the  river  air  might  improve  his  health,  he  was  on  a  journey 
with  Moore  and  Dr.  Taylor.  The  text  is  2  Thess.  i.  10,  “  He 
shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  &c.”  After  a  long  intro¬ 
duction  re  the  Second  Coming  Ward  goes  on  to  give  his  reasons 
why  he  knows  that  K.  Presad  is  “  now  standing  before  the 
Lamb.” 

i.  "  His  decided  trust  in  Xt.  and  uniform  Xn.  walk  ”  as  cf. 
the  “  works  ”  of  the  Hindoo  gods  which  “  could  not  save  his 
soul.”  Speaks  of  his  truthfulness,  tenderness  and  integrity. 
(Incidentally  W.  states  that  the  Governor  in  Council  has  recently 
granted  a  regular  allowance  to  the  priests  of  Juggernaut  in 
Orissa). 

ii.  "His  decided  rejection  of  all  that  is  connected  with 
idolatry  and  strict  adherance  to  Xty.  as  a  system  of  faith  and 
practice.” 

“  K.P.  was  never  known  to  lean  to  idolatry.  He  did  not 
give  up  the  domestic  manners  and  innocent  customs  of  the 
Hindoos.  He  was  no  advocate  for  making  the  converts 
Englishmen.” 

(Here  the  Manuscript  passes  from  page  4  to  page  13.) 

“No  doubt  Pearce,  Booth,  Stennett  and  Francis  have  hailed 
their  (i.e.  K.P.  and  Petumber  Singh)  arrival  in  heaven.”  The 
sermon  ends  triumphantly  with  a  picture  of  K.P.’s  entrance  into 
heaven — the  multitude  asking  “Who  is  that?”  Then  one 
answers,  “  This  is  K.P.  from  Serampur,  once  a  Brahmin,  etc.” 

A  note  at  the  outside  of  the  letter  by  Ward,  and  dated  Oct. 
21st,  1806,  asks  that  the  lengthy  epistle  be  “  moulded  into  a 
narrative  ”  and  titled  “  An  Account  of  K.P.,  a  converted 
Brahmin,  lately  a  member  of  the  Church  at  Serampur,  Bengal.” 

[The  narrative  will  be  found  in  Periodical  Accounts,  III, 
363-373.  The  copy  owned  by  the  secretary  has  two  silhouettes 
pasted  in,  of  “  Petumber  Singee,”  and  “  Krishno  Presaud.”] 
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96.  1806.  Sep.  2. 

From  A.  FULLER  (Kettering)  to  Mr.  I.  MANN  and  Mr. 
ROBERT  AKED  (Bradford). 

Rebukes  the  addressee  for  sendin^f  a  letter  that  is  anonymous. 
Answers  a  problem  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Different 
passages  often  conflict.  F.  strongly  suggests  that  reconciliation 
of  such  passages  may  well  be  beyond  the  human  mind,  e.g.  how 
could  God  find  fault  with  the  Jews  if  what  they  did  in  crucifying 
Xt.  was  determined  by  God?  F.  says  that  the  very  statement 
“  ought  to  satisfy  us,  although  we  may  be  unable  to  comprehend 
how  these  things  can  be  ” — and  quotes  Paul  in  his  defence : 
“  Who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  repliest  against  God  ?  ” 

But  F.  goes  on  to  question  whether  the  addressee’s  views 
(apparently  his  problem  concerns  Particular  Redemption)  are 
"  those  which  are  given  in  the  N.T.”,  and  goes  on  to  advocate 
— "  Read  the  Bible,  not  with  a  system  before  your  eyes,  but  as 
a  little  child,  with  humility  and  prayer.” 

[Isaac  Mann  was  a  lad  of  21,  from  the  ancient  church  at 
Bridlington,  the  first  student  of  the  Northern  Education  Society. 
He  was  at  this  time  studying  under  Steadman  at  Bradford.  The 
Akeds  have  been  consistent  supporters  of  that  Society  from  the 
first,  as  this  letter  shows.  Mann  lived  to  be  a  leader,  in  York¬ 
shire,  Staffordshire  and  London;  and  this  collection  of  letters 
made  by  him  evinces  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies.  His  courage 
is  shown  in  sending  to  the  great  Andrew  Fuller  a  statement  of 
his  difficulties.] 

97.  1806.  Dec.  29. 

From  A.  FULLER  to  SUTCLIFF  (Olney). 

Mr.  Young,  who  has  been  down  on  probation,  "  comes  not  to 
Olney  but  returns  to  Scotland.”  Although  he  appreciates  the 
kindly  treatment  he  has  received,  he  said  “  he  had  heard  several 
of  our  ministers  and  he  could  not  say  that  he  thought  that  they 
preached  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  He  did  not  accuse  them  of  preaching 
false  doctrine  .  .  .  but  salvation  through  the  Cross  of  Christ 
was  neither  their  theme  nor  apparently  their  aim.”  Moreover, 
“  many  disorders  existed  in  our  Churches  ” — and  particularly 
"  he  owned  he  could  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  more  spirituality 
amongst  us  (i.e.  Kettering)  and  less  conformity  to  the  world.” 
And  again — “  He  said  he  considered  Dr.  Ryland  as  a  godly  man, 
but  from  all  he  could  learn  there  was  but  little  religion  among 
the  students,  and  some  of  them  had  become  Socinians.” 

[“  John  Young  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  Haldane 
students,  and  became  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  Church 
in  Paisley  in  1801 ;  but,  adopting  Baptist  views,  he  published 
Thoughts  on  Baptism  .  .  .  Andrew  Fuller,  preaching  to  a  small 
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Baptist  Church  in  Cordiner’s  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  30th  June, 
1805,  found  there  a  Mr.  Young  who  had  joined  them,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  Tabernacle  ministers  till  lately.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  was  the  Mr.  Young  who  baptised  James  Haldane.” 
Baptists  in  Scotland,  page  58.  To  a  “  Scotch  Baptist,”  Bristol 
and  England  generally  would  seem  disorderly.] 

98.  1807.  May  17. 

From  W.  WARD  (Serampur)  to  CHAMBERLAIN. 

A  letter  of  strong  but  kindly  reproval  to  C.  for  his  egotism 
and  bad  temper  (“  that  you  were  more  entirely  given  up  to  God 
in  your  temper").  “You  want  to  be  more  dead  to  yourself  in 
your  work.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  you  read  your  poetry  with 
so  much  egotism  to  almost  every  one  who  calls  upon  you.” 

“  We  think  that  most  of  your  unhappiness  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  not  the  want  of  anything  earthly,  but  the  want  of  more 
real  and  vital  religion  overcoming  the  corruption  of  your  nature.” 
W.  goes  on  to  mention  the  incident  of  Ch.’s  having  struck  a 
young  Brahmin  when  Ch.  was  preaching.  He  compares  such 
temper  with  that  of  Xt.  who  “  reviled  not  again.”  He  mentions 
that  “  Fountain  and  Brunsdon  once  quarrelled  and  fought  ”  but 
that  was  “  not  a  thousandth  part  so  dangerous  to  the  cause.”  It 
will  almost  surely  come  before  the  Government  and  the  Cutua 
station  will  be  crushed.  Therefore,  instead  of  Ch’s  prosecuting 
as  he  asks,  rather  should  he  go  to  the  Brahmin  and  “  offer  him 
something  to  make  it  up.”  “  We  do  not  wonder  at  people  not 
coming  to  enquire  much  of  late.  It  will  rather  be  a  wonder  if 
they  come  at  all.”  He  therefore  appeals  to  Ch. — “  we  wish  to 
be  fellow-helpers  and  fellow  burden-bearers.” 

A  NOTE  at  the  top  of  the  letter  says  “  An  important  and 
well-written  letter.  I.  (or  J.)  W.M.” 

99.  1807.  June  25. 

A  QUARTERLY  LETTER — "  Very  .dear  brethren  ” — signed 
by  W.  Carey,  J.  Marshman,  W.  Ward,  R.  Mardon,  W.  Moore,  J. 
Chater,  J.  Rowe,  Wm.  Robinson,  F.  Carey — addressed  to  Fuller. 

Seven  baptisms  during  the  Quarter,  giving  names.  There 
are  many  names  mentioned  in  the  letter,  especially  re  suspension. 
On  April  20,  “  Three  brothers.  Ram  Mohun,  Konnie  and  Kristno 
Das  were  set  apart  to  the  office  of  deacons.”  “  May  31.  Ram 
Mohun  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.”  On  April 
20  our  brethren  at  Jessore  formed  themselves  into  a  Church,” 
but  had  no  pastor,  Kristno  and  Ram  Mohun  alternately 
administering  Communion.  Fernandes  has  been  touring  N. 
Bengal.  Mardon  and  Chater  have  been  to  Rangoon  and  report 
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the  possibilities  of  ultimately  opening  up  work  there.  A  Petition 
by  116  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  has  been  granted  for  a  Dissenting 
Chapel,  and  it  is  now  being  erected. 

A  PS.  says  that  Capt.  Wickes  is  out  of  pocket  over  “  laying 
stones  for  our  brethren  Chater  and  Robinson  ” — and  although  he 
does  not  wish  recompense  they  suggest  the  Socy.  see  him  about  it. 

100.  1807.  Jun.  29. 

From  JAMES  HINTON  (Oxford)  to  FULLER  (Kettering). 

“  We  opened  a  new  meeting-house  in  village  2^  miles  from 
house.”  Cost  £32Q — £100  given  “  by  our  late  bro.  Mr.  Paris.” 

101.  1807.  Aug.  1. 

From  FULLER  (Kettering)  to  ISAAC  MANN  {at  Chester). 

Replying  to  an  enquiry  of  Mann’s,  and  states  at  length  that 
the  invitation  of  Jesus  and  the  Scripture  is  not  to  “  trembling  ” 
sinners  alone,  but  to  all  sinners. 

102.  1807.  Sep.  30. 

TRUE  COPY  of  MEMORIAL  to  LORD  MINTO,  Governor 
General  of  India  (20  pages).  Signed  by  WM.  CAREY,  JOSH. 
MARSHMAN,  WM.  WARD,  WM.  MOORE,  J.  ROWE  and 
F.  CAREY. 

Gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  beginning  of  Xn.  Missions 
in  India  and  their  subsequent  history — e.g.  settlement  in  Bengal, 
under  Danish  patronage,  printing  Bible  in  Bengali,  itinerations, 
Serampur  Press,  Carey’s  appointment  as  Prof,  at  Fort  William, 
B.  &  F.B.S.,  over  100  native  baptisms  to  date.  The  Memorial 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  work  of  the  Mission  has  created 
no  civil  disturbance — although  such  teaching  is  against  the  law. 
It  gives  a  list  of  their  publications  and  points  out  that  in  them 
there  has  been  a  respect  for  other  faiths.  The  real  point  of  the 
Memorial  is  to  plead  against  a  removal  to  Calcutta  from  Seram¬ 
pur,  particularly  as  very  costly  plant  is  already  established  at 
Serampur,  and  it  will  involve  “  the  speedy  and  inevitable  ruin 
of  themselves  and  their  families.” 

[This  Memorial  was  called  forth  by  an  attack  from 
opponents  of  missions,  who  asked  the  newly-arrived  Governor- 
General  to  bring  the  missionaries  to  Calcutta  directly  under  his 
eye.  Their  pretext  was  that  in  a  recent  tract  some  words  had 
appeared  which  might  enrage  Muslims.  The  missionaries 
apologized  for  the  fact,  which  was  due  to  a  zealous  convert 
Interpolating  at  the  press  into  what  he  ought  merely  to  have 
printed.  They  were  required  in  future  to  have  all  their  tracts 
passed  in  MS.  by  the  government.  They  therefore  started  a 
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mission  to  Burma,  where  no  such  interference  was  possible. 
And  as  open-air  preaching  at  Calcutta  was  forbidden,  they 
pushed  on  with  a  chapel,  as  the  next  letter  shows.] 

103.  1807.  Nov.  16. 

From  WM.  CAREY  (Calcutta)  to  FULLER. 

Gives  an  account  of  general  state  of  things  at  each  station. 
“  The  Spirit  is  a  great  degree  withdrawn  from  us  as  respects 
His  converting  influences.”  In  N.  Jessore,  however,  there  is 
more  enquiring.  At  Calcutta  the  congregation  is  now  40.  The 
new  Church  there  is  nearing  completion.  Speaks  of  the  death 
of  two  “  friends  of  the  Mission,  Mr.  H.  Caughton  of  Malda  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Grant  of  Malda  ” — both  died  at  Burhampore.  G.  left 
“  20,000  rupees  to  the  Baptist  Mission,  10,000  to  the  Translation 
Fund,  and  10,000  to  the  Evangelical  Fund.”  Carey’s  “  brother’s 
son  arrived  a  few  days  ago.”  C.  has  applied  to  get  his  nephew 
out  of  the  Army.  “  Felix,  Bro.  Chater  and  their  families  ”  have 
their  luggage  shipped  for  Rangoon — “  May  God  graciously  smile 
upon  this  undertaking.” 

104.  1808.  March  21-31. 

PRINTED  copies  of  a  candid  correspondence  (18  letters  in  all) 
between  D.  BROWN  (on  the  one  side)  and  MARSHMAN 
and  WARD  (on  the  other),  chiefly  re  the  Bible  Socy.  and 
especially  funds  for  translations.  The  correspondence  is  sur¬ 
rounded  and  supplemented  by  writing  from  Marshman  to 
Ryland — “  Never  to  be  published  unless  D.B.  makes  an  attack 
on  the  missionaries,  etc.” — and  speaking  of  “  open  war  ”  with 
“  Dr.  Buchanan  and  the  Xn.  Institute  ”  on  matters  of  translation 
and  publication. 

[A  beginning  of  the  trouble  as  to  translations,  not  quite 
settled  even  to-day.  All  honour  to  Chaplain  David  Brown  that 
with  the  differences  recognized,  he  yet  was  active  in  averting  the 
public  troubles  above.] 

105.  1808.  Dec.  3. 

From  J.  BICHENO  (Newbury)  to  FULLER  (Kettering). 

A  covering  letter  enclosing  the  “  list  of  subscriptions  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  at  this  place  in  favour  of  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures.”  There  are  about  40  names  of  subscribers  in 
all,  the  ministers  therein  being  John  Winter,  David  James,  John 
Perry,  Wm.  Dryland,  John  Kitcatt  and  James  Bicheno.  Total 
sum  of  money — £27  8s.  Od. 

{To  be  continued.) 


“The  Torments  of  Hell,” 

S.  Richardson,  1 658. 

IN  1769  there  appeared  an  anonymous  French  work  of  octavo 
size  entitled  L’enfer  detruit,  ou  examen  raisonne  du  dogme  de 
I’eternite  des  peines.  Ouvrages  traduits  de  I’Anglois  bearing  the 
imprint  “  A  Londres,”  although  in  fact  published  at  Amsterdam 
by  M.  M.  Rey.  According  to  a  preliminary  Avertisscment  “  this 
estimable  work  ”  (the  writer  meant  the  first  half  of  the  work) 
is  by  the  author  of  La  cruaute  rcligicusc,  a  treatise  which 
appeared  at  London  in  1761 ;  it  is,  however,  usually  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  numerous  supposititious  translations  from  the 
English,  of  which  eighteenth  century  France  was  so  fond,  and 
is  attributed  by  all  the  bibliographies  to  the  baron  D’Holbach, 
freethinker  and  friend  of  Diderot. 

Although  the  running  title  L’enfer  detruit  is  used  through¬ 
out  the  book,  the  second  half,  occupying  over  sixty  pages  (pages 
99-160  of  the  whole),  consists  of  an  anonymous  Dissertation 
critique  sur  les  tourmens  de  I’enfer  .  .  .  being  a  translation, 
according  to  another  Avertisscment,  from  a  little  English  work 
Of  the  Torments  of  Hell,  published  at  London  as  long  ago  as 
1658.  For  some  reason  not  ascertained,  Barbier,  in  his 
Dictionnaire  des  ouvrages  anonymes,  II.,  114,  has  attributed  this 
dissertation  to  one  Whitefoot,  by  whom  may  be  meant  the 
author  of  Death’s  Alarum,  1657,  yet  the  French  translation  is 
undoubtedly  from  Richardson’s  work,  A  Discourse  of  the 
Torments  of  Hell  (first  published  in  1658;  for  later  editions  see 
Dr.  Whitley’s  Baptist  Bibliography),  and  although  it  is  not 
strictly  a  literal  one,  yet  it  follows  the  English  original 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  omitting  the  references  to  the  Bible; 
but  it  translates  only  pages  1-126  of  the  1660  English  edition 
(the  one  used  for  comparison),  finishing  off  arbitrarily  and 
omitting  the  Many  infallible  proofs  (pp.  126-194).  Whitefoot’s 
Death’s  Alarum  is  out  of  the  question.  The  two  works  together 
were  translated  and  issued  to  show  “  every  reasonable  man  that 
the  dogma  of  the  eternity  of  the  torments  rests  on  no  other 
basis  than  the  interest  of  those  imposters  whose  profession  it 
is  to  deceive  humanity.” 

In  1823  Trust  published  in  English  a  work  of  eighty-four 
pages  entitled.  Hell  Destroyed.  Now  first  translated  from  the 
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French  of  D’Alembert  without  any  mutilations.  This  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  translation,  page  by  page,  of  L’enfer  detruit;  at  the  end  the 
translator  makes  a  note  to  the  effect  that  he  suspects  the  first 
half  of  the  work  not  to  have  been  a  translation  from  the  English 
at  all  (that  was  “  a  fiction  frequently  used  by  the  school  from 
whence  it  sprung  ”),  but  that  on  the  other  hand  he  has  seen  a 
bookseller’s  note  which  said  that  in  The  Phoenix  (two  volumes 
of  1707,  “  purporting  to  be  a  reprint  of  curious  and  scarce 
pamphlets  on  theology  ”)  a  dissertation  was  mentioned,  “  that 
he  thinks  must  be  the  original  of  the  second  part  of  this  work.” 
“  Although  we  have  been  at  pains  to  translate  it  from  the  French, 
there  is  little  doubt,  but  it  was  originally  written  in  English, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  .  .  Thus 
Richardson  re-appears  in  English  in  a  new  dress.  The  British 
Museum  catalogue,  like  Barbier,  erroneously  transfers  Richard¬ 
son’s  authorship  to  “  John  Whitefoot.” 
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James  Jones’s  Coffee-House.  < 

( 

ISAAC  MARLOW  in  1698  resumed  his  campaign  against  the 

singing  of  hymns,  and  published  a  small  octavo,  hitherto  1 

known  only  by  one  copy  at  the  Bodleian.  Another  has  just  i 

been  lent  to  the  Society  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Thompson,  of  Hove,  1 

to  whom  our  thanks  are  due.  The  incidental  gleanings  throw  i 

welcome  light  on  Baptist  affairs  in  London  then.  Previous  ’ 

happenings  may  be  easily  summarised. 

Isaac  was  sent  in  the  year  of  the  plague  to  Hereford,  and 
about  1666,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  was  baptized  there; 
his  brother  Joseph  also  joined  the  Baptists,  but  all  other  members 
of  the  family  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England.  Isaac  went 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  married  Esther  Leader,  daughter  of 
John  Leader  from  the  General  Baptist  Church  at  Horsleydown. 

This  church  soon  called  a  young  tailor  from  Winslow,  Benjamin 
Keach.  He  in  1672  married  a  Calvinist,  and  founded  a 
Particular  Baptist  church  on  Goat  Yard.  Soon  he  was  the 
centre  of  an  enthusiastic  group,  of  whom  George  Barret  worked 
both  sides  of  the  river,  at  Rotherhithe  and  Stratford.  When 
the  Marlows  returned  to  England,  Isaac  settled  down  with  Barret 
and  his  friends  at  Mile  End  Green. 

Before  Keach  was  quite  at  the  front,  the  leader  in 
Southwark  was  James  Jones,  who  shepherded  the  church  founded 
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in  January,  1641-42,  by  Munden  and  Skippard.  It  had  outgrown 
a  warehouse  on  Pickleherring  Wharf,  and  a  baker’s;  Jones 
owned  a  coffee-house  in  St.  Olaves,  which  became  headquarters. 
In  1656  he  had  given  a  bond  to  be  of  good  behaviour;  in  1672 
he  took  a  licence  to  preach  in  his  own  house;  three  years  later 
he  joined  a  dozen  other  London  ministers  in  a  letter  to  Gifford  at 
Bristol ;  in  1681  a  spy  reported  that  with  four  helpers  he  had  three 
places  of  meeting.  His  church  belonged  to  the  L.B.A.  of  that  day. 
He  was  often  prosecuted,  but  was  bold  enough  to  defend  himself 
and  publish  a  guide  as  to  the  legal  procedure.  Yet  he  suffered 
so  severely  that  when  James  published  his  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  in  1687  he  wrote  and  thanked  him.  This  apparently 
damaged  his  influence  among  Baptists,  though  it  may  be  that  he 
died  soon.  The  certainty  is  that  he  was  never  heard  of  after¬ 
wards.  His  church  seems  to  have  melted  into  Reach’s. 

Here  comes  in  news  from  Marlow.  The  coffee-house  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  Baptist  centre,  where  Elders  and  Ministers  of  the 
Baptized  Profession  met  every  week.  Though  there  was 
another  such  centre,  this  appears  to  be  the  more  important,  and 
is  evidently  the  same  group  that  in  1715  met  at  the  Hannover 
coffee-house  in  the  city,  then  at  the  British;  the  minutes  of  this 
later  period  are  in  our  library.  It  is  thus  seen  to  be  much 
earlier  than  the  society  founded  in  1723/4  for  Particular  Baptists 
only,  the  present  Baptist  Board. 

At  Jones’s  coffee-house  the  ministers  were  often  appealed 
to  for  advice;  even  to-day  we  constantly  find  that  a  Fraternal  is 
invited  to  do  business,  and  to  counsel  outsiders.  And  Marlow 
both  objected  to  two  advices  they  had  given,  and  to  their  setting 
up  a  kind  of  papal  authority.  That  they  approved  of  singing 
was  the  first  occasion  of  his  writing;  and  in  this  matter  he  was 
fighting  a  losing  battle.  He  felt  it  more  serious  that  from  the 
Episcopal  Church,  through  the  General  Baptists,  they  were  using 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  At  first  this  was  after  baptism,  on  the 
analogy  of  many  cases  recorded  by  Luke;  but  now  it  was  to 
appoint  a  minister,  on  the  analogy  of  Timothy.  He  argued  this, 
and  knew  quite  enough  to  point  out  that  in  Galatia  the  believers 
voted  by  show  of  hands,  not  laid  hands  on  the  minister.  On 
both  these  usages  he  feared  superstition  might  creep  in,  as 
though  grace  were  transferred  by  succession. 

Therefore  Marlow  hit  out  against  the  assumption  of 
authority  that  he  saw  growing.  In  1689  a  conference  of  101 
Baptist  churches  in  London  had  established  a  common  fund,  for 
sustentation,  itineration,  education.  This  was  managed  by  nine 
London  merchants,  of  whom  he  was  one,  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  John  Leader,  was  another.  But  the  ministers  at  Jones’s 
coffee-house  were  in  a  position  “  to  infect  our  People  with  their 
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Corruptions  and,  if  they  aim  at  it,  to  lick  themselves  by  degrees 
into  a  kind  of  Episcopal  Presbiterian  Discipline.”  Indeed,  he 
feared  that  their  proceedings,  “  if  not  rightly  understood,  may 
unwarily  betray  the  independancy  of  our  Churches  into  the 
Hands  of  Universal  Officers  or  Superintendents  over  them.” 

The  particular  ten  whom  he  named  as  setting  up  their 
“  New  Kind  of  Prerogative  Court  at  Jones’s  Coffee-House,” 
were  Hercules  Collins  of  Wapping,  Benjamin  Keach  of  Horsley- 
down,  Richard  Adams  of  Devonshire  Square,  Leonard  Harrison 
of  Limehouse,  Joseph  Stennet,  the  Seventh-day  minister  (of 
Pinners’  Hall?),  Richard  Allen  of  Turners’  Hall,  John  Piggott 
of  Hart  Street,  Jeremiah  Bass,  “  a  singer,”  Benjamin  Dennis 
of  Stratford,  and  Thomas  Harrison  of  Petty  France,  who  was 
son  of  Marlow’s  co-treasurer,  Edward.  Against  these  he  quoted 
William  Kiffin  of  Devonshire  Square,  Robert  Steed  of  Newgate 
Street,  John  Scot  of  Richmond,  Hugh  Smith,  a  minister,  and 
Luke  Leader,  “  who  have  under  their  hands  confirmed  my  charge 
of  a  Contrived  Lye  on  Mr.  Collins.”  It  is  not  surprising  that 
when  leading  Baptists  were  thus  divided  on  a  moral  issue,  the 
influence  of  the  denomination  waned.  At  least  this  express 
challenge  of  authority  arrogated  by  pastors  in  conference  did 
delay  its  growth;  the  subject  can  easily  be  studied,  and  does 
deserve  some  systematic  attention. 

Marlow  had  apparently  made  his  fortune  by  1700,  when  he 
left  London  for  Leominster.  The  benefactions  of  his  family 
there,  and  the  accumulation  of  documents  augmented  by  Joseph 
Thomas,  form  other  stories. 


Faith  in  Action,  by  A.  J.  Nixon,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  (Kingsgate 

Press,  2s.  net.) 

We  welcome  this  little  volume  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Nixon, 
who  has  already  published  Priest  and  Prophet  and  Understanding 
the  Bible.  He  relates  the  Christian  faith  to  some  of  the  facts 
of  life — fatigue,  panic,  fear,  care,  suffering,  happiness,  patience, 
works,  the  inevitable — his  underlying  idea  being  that  Faith  is 
something  that  is  held  to  be  used ;  that  it  has  “  relevance  ”  for 
the  lives  of  ordinary  men  and  women;  that  it  can  be  applied  to 
the  multiplicity  of  concerns  which,  for  such  people,  make  up 
Life.  He  has  therefore  given  us  just  the  book  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  wayfaring  men  and  women :  it  will  help  them  to  face 
life  with  all  its  multitudinous  demands  and  all  its  pressing  and 
baffling  problems. 


Ryland’s  Poetical  Letter. 

IN  1764  the  Midland  Association  met  at  Birmingham.  John 
Collett  Ryland,  of  Northampton,  attended  the  meetings,  and 
wrote  an  account  for  his  friend  William  Christian,  who  for 
over  half  a  century  had  been  minister  of  the  church  at  Shepshed 
and  Rempston,  and  still  had  six  months  to  live.  He  had  several 
helpers,  including  William  Guy  for  nine  years.  In  October  a 
new  Association  was  planned,  which  met  first  at  Kettering  in 
Whitweek,  1765;  two  years  later,  both  Northampton  and 
Shepshed  joined  this,  destined  to  be  famous  as  the  Northampton¬ 
shire,  whence  arose  the  B.M.S.  Ryland  kept  a  school,  as  to 
whose  boys  he  left  pungent  remarks.  His  own  lad,  John,  at 
this  time  eleven  years  old,  got  hold  of  his  father’s  letter,  and 
turned  it  into  doggerel.  The  proud  father  had  it  put  into  type, 
and  a  copy  is  in  the  Angus  Library.  It  is  probably  more 
interesting  than  the  official  minutes,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
British  Museum. 

My  Dear  Brother  Christian,  whom  much  I  esteem. 

As  one  whom  the  Lord  by  his  Blood  did  Redeem; 

As  you  when  we  parted  desired  that  I 
Would  write  very  soon  and  so  now  I  comply. 

And  for  once  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  send 
A  few  rambling  lines  to  you,  my  dear  Friend, 

If  my  verse  be  but  awkward,  my  friendship  is  true. 

Nor  need  I  make  any  excuses  to  you. 

To  my  Friend,  Mr.  Guy,  I  have  briefly  sent  word. 

That  I  got  safely  home,  through  the  care  of  the  Lord. 

To  his  name  be  all  honour,  and  glory,  and  Praise 
Whose  providence  graciously  prospers  our  ways. 

My  Friends  at  Northampton  in  health  I  all  found. 

With  manifold  Blessings  encompass’d  around. 

I  was  glad  of  a  pleasant  Church  meeting  to  hear. 
Although  I  regretted  that  I  was  not  there. 

By  the  power  of  God’s  Spirit,  five  persons  reveal’d. 

And  told  how  he  wounded,  and  then  how  he  heal’d; 

One  woman  especial.  Brother  Chorus’s  Sister, 

Spoke  choicely  indeed,  for  the  Lord  did  assist  her : 

But  poor  Thomas  Tilly  could  hardly  go  on, 

Satan  told  him  he’d  Die  as  soon  as  he’d  done : 
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He  trembled  and  Quak’d  every  word  that  he  said 
And  in  earnest  expected  to  tumble  down  dead. 

Charles  Tilworth,  poor  Lad,  tho’  propos’d  was  not  there 
I  heard  he  was  kidnapp’d  by  Giant  despair ; 

But  we  hope  that  his  heart  will  be  better  in  tune, 

To  speak,  with  five  more,  the  beginning  of  June. 

May  their  tongues  be  untied,  that  they  boldly  may  tell 
How  the  arm  of  Jehovah  redeem’d  them  from  Hell! 

How  he  sought  them,  and  found  them,  far  going  astray, 
And  taught  them  to  Travel  in  Zion’s  right  way. 

O !  what  a  blessed  day  is  approaching,  dear  Brother, 

When  I  trust  we  in  glory  shall  meet  one  another. 

What  singing,  what  shouting,  what  heavenly  greeting. 
Will  be  at  that  general  triumphant  Church-meeting! 

When  all  the  Lord’s  chosen  together  shall  join 
To  tell  of  the  wonders  of  mercy  divine. 

Not  Idleness,  Business,  or  length  of  the  way. 

Shall  keep  from  that  Meeting  one  member  away. 
Temptations  and  Trials  no  more  shall  be  known, 

Nor  Satan,  nor  Sin  shall  then  make  us  to  groan. 

Doubts,  fears,  nor  distress,  shall  our  souls  then  invade 
Nor  scoffs  of  the  World  longer  make  us  afraid. 

No  Parties,  no  quarrels,  the  saints  then  divide 

They’ll  be  free  from  all  shyness  and  free  from  all  Pride. 

Well  met  shall  be  all,  both  the  great  and  the  small — 

For  I  may  shake  hands  with  the  Blessed  St.  Paul. 

Each  strange  dispensation,  now  well  understood. 

We  then  shall  see  clearly  all  work’d  for  our  good. 

What  merciful  dealings  we  then  shall  be  told; 

What  wisdom,  what  goodness  we  then  shall  behold, 

When  each  tale  is  ended,  how  will  they  all  sing; 

The  loud  sounding  Chorus  will  make  Heaven  ring. 

But  O  it  seems  long  to  that  blessed  day 

And  I’m  often  discourag’d  because  of  the  way! 

We  must  travel,  you  know,  as  we  go 'to  Mount  Zion, 

O’er  mountains  of  Leopards,  by  the  den  of  the  Lion; 

And  though  they’re  all  chain’d,  and  Christ  over  them  rules. 
Yet  their  horrible  roaring  frights  Children  and  Fools. 

Such  short-sighted  creatures  as  you  and  I  be. 

Can  often  the  Lions — but  not  the  Chain  see : 

And  to  see  but  their  shadow,  if  Christ  be  not  there, 

Is  enough  to  make  anyone  tremble  for  fear. 

However  our  Saviour  has  broken  their  Head 
And  promis’d  that  I  on  the  Dragon  shall  tread. 

O  that  he  would  give  me  more  courage  and  faith. 

To  believe,  and  rely  on  whatever  he  saith; 
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In  his  strength  to  resist  all  the  armies  of  Hell, 

With  the  sword  of  the  spirit  their  might  to  repel, 

Like  the  brave  Sons  of  God  at  my  Saviour’s  command. 

To  fight  ’till  my  sword  shall  cleave  fast  to  my  hand. 

But  the  worst  of  all  is,  that,  from  want  of  faith,  I 
Am  apt  to  take  fright,  like  a  coward,  and  fly : 

And  none  but  my  Captain,  with  shame,  I  may  say. 

But  would  long  since  have  hang’d  me,  or  turn’d  me  away : 
But  his  patience  is  boundless,  and  boundless  his  Grace, 
And  still  doth  he  bear  with  a  rebel  so  base ! 

God  grant  that  his  goodness  my  soul  may  excite, 

^^'ith  firmness  and  courage  in  order  to  fight. 

To  consider  what  persons  we  now  ought  to  be. 

May  the  foresight  of  Glory  constrain  you  and  me. 

Sons  of  God !  Heirs  of  heaven !  the  purchase  of  Blood ! 
Forbid  it  dear  Lord !  we  should  wallow  in  mud. 

Leave  the  earth  to  the  moles,  we  are  bound  to  the  skies. 
There’s  nothing  deserves  our  affection  besides. 

Still  to  pray  hard  for  me,  my  Dear  Brother,  cease  not, 
Alas !  you  can’t  think  what  a  heart  I  have  got : 

So  stubborn,  so  stupid,  so  carnal,  so  cold; 

The  half  of  its  wickedness  cannot  be  told! 

Above  all  things  deceitful,  and  desp’rately  bad — 

Good  Lord,  ’tis  enough  to  make  John  Ryland  mad! 

Thou  only  canst  know  it — thou  only  canst  mend  it! 

O  search  it,  and  wash  it,  and  break  it,  and  cleanse  it! 

But  I  shall  rhyme  on  ’till  you  surely  be  tir’d. 

My  Paper  is  fill’d,  and  my  time  is, expired. 

May  God  bless  you  all,  and  may  you  increase 
In  love  and  in  holiness,  knowledge  and  peace. 

To  your  Aunt,  Mrs.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Wales,  Mrs.  Pratt, 

The  lady  whose  house  we  all  breakfasted  at; 

The  good  man,  whose  namesake,  without  food  or  lights 
In  the  sea-monster’s  belly  liv’d  three  days  and  three  nights 
To  every  one  else  to  Christ  Jesus  a  Friend, 

My  Christian  respects  I  most  cordially  send; 

And  pray  God  to  prosper  his  Gospel,  and  bring 
All  his  people  to  own  the  Lord  Jesus  as  King. 

Farewell !  and  believe  me,  there’s  none  in  this  Island 
That  wishes  you  better  than  I  do.  John  Ryland. 


These  lines  which  the  Post-man  to  you  will  convey. 
Were  wrote  at  Northampton,  the  seventh  of  May, 

In  one  thousand  seven  hundred  sixty  and  four — 

Since  I  left  you  at  Sheepshead,  six  days  and  no  more. 


Reviews. 

Calvinism  and  Evangelism,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley.  (Kingsgate 

Press,  Is.  6d.  net.) 

Dr.  Whitley  continues  to  place  us  in  his  debt  by  his 
careful  and  illuminating  researches  into  ecclesiastical  history. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  evangelism 
with  the  theological  conception  of  election  he  traces  the  course 
of  Calvinism  in  England.  He  emphasises,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
strength  of  Calvinism,  with  special  reference  to  the  Baptist 
tradition,  and,  on  the  other,  very  definite  evangelism  and 
missionary  activity.  He  remarks  upon  the  slowness  with  which 
some  minds  draw  conclusions  from  their  beliefs,  and  how  often 
a  theoretical  creed  lags  behind  the  practical  life.  His  knowledge 
of  the  byways  of  English  church  life  is  amazing,  and  he  gives 
the  impression  that  he  is  only  briefly  touching  movements  and 
tendencies  which  he  could  illustrate  in  great  detail.  The  present 
little  volume  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  Baptist  thought, 
and  in  a  closing  chapter  Dr.  Whitley  suggests  some  of  the 
modem  approaches  to  the  problem.  He  ventures  the  opinion 
that  the  Intellectual  difficulties  which  have  proved  insoluble  for 
generations,  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  freedom  with  fore¬ 
ordination,  may  be  resolved  in  the  wider  views  of  modern 
knowledge. 

Congregational  Hymn-Singing  in  England,  by  W.  T.  Whitley. 

(J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  5s.) 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the 'debt  we  owe  to  the 
Church  for  the  cultivation  and  development  of  music,  buy  this 
book  and  read  it  carefully ;  and  if  you  happen  to  know  all  about 
it,  which  is  unlikely,  this  book  will  refresh  your  memory  and 
add  to  your  understanding.  Dr.  Whitley  enters  upon  a  new 
role  with  a  book  of  this  kind,  in  which  his  theological  learning 
and  historical  powers  frequently  reach  a  high  level.  The  subject 
is  handled  with  the  care  of  a  historian  and  the  grace  of  an 
artist.  The  closing  chapter  on  “  Recent  thought  and  tendency 
in  congregational  singing  ”  by  Dr.  Thiman  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  responsible  person  in  the  ordering  of  the  worship 
of  God  in  His  house  of  prayer  and  praise.  Is  there  not  an  urgent 
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need  in  our  own  times  to  find  an  order  of  worship  where  the 
singing  is  ever  an  act  of  praise,  and  the  praying  is  the  united 
voice  of  the  people  speaking  unto  the  Lord? 

The  Testament  of  Glory  and  other  Johannine  Studies,  by 

Gwilym  O.  Griffith.  (Student  Christian  Movement  Press, 

3s.  6A.  net.) 

Fortunately  Mr.  Griffith  did  not  finish  with  Mazzini  when 
he  wrote  his  Life,  for  illustrations  from  him  are  found  on  the 
third  and  last  pages  of  these  delightful  studies.  The  author 
modestly  suggests  that  the  studies  are  hardly  more  than  dis¬ 
connected  sketches,  and  hints  at  the  desire  “  to  fill  them  out  and 
work  them  into  some  sort  of  unity.”  We  hope  the  “  wanting 
opportunity  ”  will  soon  be  found,  but  meanwhile  we  are  grateful 
for  this  wonderfully  suggestive  volume.  The  main  essay  deals 
with  the  Gospel,  “  a  memorial  poem,  a  prose  poem,  a  Testament 
of  Glory,”  a  book  that  “  we  must  not  interpret  as  if  it  had  its 
beginnings  in  philosophic  or  mystic  thought;  it  began  with  a 
human  attachment  which  came  to  be  lit  up  by  a  great  glory, 
a  glory  which  St.  John  beheld  and  wanted  all  mankind  to  behold 
together.”  Mr.  Griffith  describes  St.  John  as  an  artist  in 
portraiture  with  the  ability  to  convey  a  character  in  a  single 
spoken  line  or  reveal  it  in  a  simple  symbolic  act.  He  himself 
has  something  of  the  same  gift. 

The  second  study,  equally  revealing  but  much  shorter,  is 
on  “  St.  John  Himself,”  and  two  Johannine  Notes  close  the  book, 
one  on  the  Elect  Lady  and  the  other  on  the  well-beloved  Gaius. 
Any  deacon  wishing  to  show  appreciation  to  his  minister  for 
a  sermon  above  the  average  in  helpfulness  would  find  this  book 
a  welcome  and  acceptable  gift.  Sermons  from  St.  John’s  Gospel 
would  probably  result  but  they  should  be  worth  hearing. 

Christ  on  the  Road,  by  F.  Townley  Lord,  D.D.  (Marshall,  Morgan 

&  Scott,  Ltd.,  2s.  6d.) 

“  The  Road  ”  has  become  a  popular  phrase  in  Christian 
exposition.  It  reminds  us  of  Stanley  Jones’  Christ  of  the  Indian 
Road  which  inspired,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  was  the  excuse 
for,  so  many  addresses  on  “  Christ  of  the  London  Road  ”  (or  the 
road  of  the  particular  town  in  which  the  speaker  dwelt).  The 
phrase  is  a  good  one  and  has  the  added  virtue  of  being  true 
to  the  New  Testament  and  to  life.  Running  through  the  New 
Testament  there  are  several  well-laid  and  well-travelled  roads — 
Jericho,  Bethany,  Emmaus,  Samaria,  Damascus,  Galilee.  Dr. 
Lord  traverses  them  with  intimate  sympathy,  but  he  does  not 
walk  in  footprints  already  there.  He  uses  his  own  eyes  and 
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makes  his  own  track,  so  that  the  ancient  highways  of  Palestine 
become  vivid,  and  we  find  that,  in  thought  and  experience,  they 
have  much  to  say  concerning  the  modern  road  with  its  conflict, 
opportunity,  discovery  and  influence.  The  wrapper  of  the  book 
justly  claims  that  “  travellers  on  life’s  dusty  road  will  find  in 
these  studies  the  charm  and  stimulus  of  Christ’s  companionship.” 

London’s  Oldest  Baptist  Church,  by  E.  F.  Kevan.  (Kingsgate 

Press.) 

The  Church  now  worshipipng  at  Church  Hill,  Walthamstow, 
has  celebrated  the  tercentenary  of  its  foundation  in  a  permanent 
and  valuable  way  by  the  publication  of  its  history,  ably  compiled 
by  the  present  minister,  Ernest  F.  Kevan.  Several  members  of 
the  Independent  congregation  gathered  under  the  pastorate  of 
Henry  Jacob  and  later  that  of  John  Lathorp,  “  being  convinced 
that  baptism  was  not  to  be  administered  to  infants,  but  such  only 
as  professed  faith  in  Christ,  desired  that  they  might  be  dismissed 
from  that  communion,  and  allowed  to  form  a  distinct  congrega¬ 
tion.”  This  was  the  beginning  of  London’s  first  Baptist  Church, 
formed  in  Wapping  in  1633.  Among  its  earliest  members  were 
some  who  suffered  imprisonment  for  their  faith,  and  Mr.  Kevan’s 
survey  shows  that  the  sturdy  spirit  of  the  beginning  was 
maintained  through  the  succeeding  years.  He  shows  clearly 
the  importance  of  this  early  church,  and  speaks  with  pride  of 
its  great  men.  The  list  is  indeed  an  imposing  one.  Collins, 
John  Spilsbury,  William  Kiffin,  John  Norcott,  Abraham  Booth, 
Samuel  Wilson,  Joseph  Gutteridge,  Charles  Stovel,  William  and 
Alfred  Bowser.  This  book  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  survey 
should  be;  it  is  written  against  the  background  of  historic 
movements,  it  throws  many  a  sidelight  on  Baptist  church  life 
during  the  three  centuries,  it  emphasizes  the  permanent  elements 
in  our  Baptist  heritage.  The  Walthamstow  Church  is  to  be 
congratulated  not  only  on  its  splendid  record,  but  also  on  its 
able  pastor  and  historian.  ' 

N.B. — The  Church  is  holding  special  meetings,  September 
9-17,  1933.  These  should  attract  all  Baptists;  while  Free 
Churches  of  all  shades  may  well  attend. 

The  Society  is  supplying  a  copy  of  this  work  to  all  its 
Guinea  Subscribers. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  visit  of  the  members  to  Edinburgh  from  Glasgow  on 
May  4th  was  a  pleasant  interlude  in  a  helpful  and  inspiring 
week.  It  is  good  to  have  a  break  even  in  a  good  thing,  and  the 
fact  that  nearly  double  the  expected  number  turned  up  at  the 
Queen  Street  Station,  praying  and  beseeching  Father  Whitley 
for  a  train  ticket,  shows  that  many  people  thought  so  too.  In 
all  111  embarked  on  the  “  Flying  Scotsman,”  the  last  twenty  being 
passed  through  the  barrier  without  tickets — after  a  little  more 
or  less  friendly  altercation  with  the  collector.  He  clearly  admired 
our  thirst  for  knowledge.  Three  members  of  the  Committee 
squared  things  up  in  the  corridor  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Klaiber’s 
hat,  who  very  kindly  declined  to  accept  the  price  of  a  new  one, 
even  though  his  own  was  freely  used  as  a  till. 

On  arriving  at  Edinburgh,  the  members  in  groups  and  stages 
were  guided  by  Dr.  James  Scott  and  representatives  of  the 
Edinburgh  Baptist  Association  to  the  Scottish  National  War 
Memorial,  which  is  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Castle  Rock; 
and  none  would  envy  the  man  who  cannot  be  thrilled  by  all  he 
sees.  When  we  paused  in  the  climb  up  the  Mound,  and  saw 
Edinburgh  once  more,  with  its  gardens  and  public  buildings, 
the  Scott  Memorial  beside  Princes  Street  with  its  shops  and 
past  wealth ;  all  of  which  are  wrapped  in  traditions  of  their  own, 
made  us  feel  that  it  was  good  to  be  alive.  The  writer  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  War  Memorial  itself.  One  can  only  say 
that  it  is  the  finest  in  this  land,  fittingly  and  nobly  portraying  as 
it  does,  every  branch  of  the  services  at  home  and  abroad,  from 
the  men  who  laid  down  their  lives  to  the  very  rats  who  acted 
as  guides  to  the  sappers  in  the  trenches. 

Having  spent  a  few  all-too-short  moments  in  witnessing 
the  magnificent  panorama,  the  party  descended  the  hill  and  made 
the  best  of  its  way  to  Holyrood.  It  seemed  a  long  walk  but 
full  of  interest  from  start  to  finish.  The  interior  of  St.  Giles 
looked  as  peaceful  as  ever  with  its  lovely  stained  glass  windows; 
though  one  had  visions  of  Jennie  Geddes  hurling  the  hassock 
at  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  clergyman  in  1638,  who  dared 
to  use  the  service  prescribed  for  the  Anglican  Church !  A  little 
further  down  and  across  the  road,  we  saw  the  house  where 
that  brave,  but  harsh  and  narrow,  old  hero  (John  Knox — who 
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never  feared  the  face  of  man)  used  to  live,  and  go  to  his  church 
next  door ;  where  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  physical  weakness, 
he  was  assisted  into  the  pulpit  and  “  bate  the  cushions  into 
blathers  ”  as  he  passionately  exhorted  the  Scottish  people  to 
stand  firm  against  those  who  would  oppress  them. 

At  the  Tolbooth  we  paused  to  mark  the  site  where  the 
Baptists  of  1653  met  on  alternate  Sundays.  Their  other  meeting- 
place  was  at  Leith,  where  the  army  was  garrisoned,  and  where 
in  that  same  year  they  edited  a  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up 
in  London  nine  years  earlier.  In  the  Canongate  kirkyard  lies 
buried  Sir  William  Sinclair,  who  founded  a  Baptist  church  on 
his  domains  at  Keiss  in  1750,  and  died  eighteen  years  later  in 
Edinburgh. 

One  can  ever  sympathise  with  the  Scottish  love  of  flats, 
particularly  in  towns,  when  it  is  realised  that  they  truly  served 
as  the  poor  man’s  castle  in  the  post-Reformation  days  and 
prevented  the  various  factions  among  the  nobility  from  wreaking 
their  will  upon  him  with  quite  the  same  cruelty  and  licence  as 
happened  all  too  frequently  in  the  lonely  country-side.  Even 
the  “  common  stair  ”  with  its  gloom  and  mud  must  have  been 
a  haven  of  refuge  for  many. 

Wending  our  way  from  Holyrood  we  eventually  came  to 
Marshall  Street  where,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Douglas 
Stewart’s  church  and  the  Edinburgh  Baptist  Association,  we 
were  generously  provided  with  tea,  and  spent  an  hour  in 
pleasant  intercourse  with  such  veterans  as  Percival  Waugh.  The 
writer  was  called  on  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  meeting,  after 
which  the  business  was  transacted.  We  then  returned  to  the 
Waverley  Station  having  just  had  time  to  see  the  commanding 
site  purchased  by  Messrs.  Woolworth’s  in  Princes  Street! — and 
surely  a  sign  of  the  times. 

Our  numbers  as  a  denomination  in  Scotland  may  not  be 
large,  but  we  would  appear  to  possess  an  influence  out  of  all 
proportion  to  our  stren^h.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  remember 
in  the  present  connection  that  it  was  a  Roman  Catholic  historian 
who  said  that  “  the  Baptist  was  the  most  logical  of  Protestants,” 
and  certainly  if  we  are  true  to  God  and  true  to  ourselves,  we 
have  nothing  of  which  we  need  be  afraid. 

J.  LESLIE  CHOWN. 

Annual  Report. 

Last  year  we  met  as  the  guests  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  in  London;  this  year  we  are  in  the  northern 
capital.  Our  hosts  belong  to  a  church  founded  in  1846,  whose 
first  pastor  was  Francis  Johnstone,  trained  at  Bradford,  and 
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then  a  leader  in  the  Baptist  Union  of  that  day.  He  had  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  fifty  years,  Baptists  in  Scotland 
had  increased  from  400  to  5,500,  and  he  headed  a  forward 
movement;  to-day  there  are  more  than  22,500.  The  Society  is 

I  glad  to  be  entertained  by  a  church  which  has  had  such  leaders 
as  Johnstone,  Wylie,  Thomas  Stewart,  and  Holms  Coats. 

Many  churches  are  learning  to  take  a  pride  in  their  history, 
and  many  brief  memorials  are  now  being  published,  telling  of 
jubilees,  centenaries,  and  more  distant  origins.  Other  churches 
offer  us  careful  accounts  of  their  beginnings,  in  the  hope  that  a 
few  centuries  hence,  explorers  will  find  materials  carefully  con¬ 
served  in  typescript.  Far  the  most  interesting  event  this  coming 
year  will  be  the  tercentenary  of  the  church  founded  in  Wapping, 
now  in  Walthamstow.  As  this  is  the  oldest  Free  Church  in 
London,  the  oldest  Particular  Baptist  Church  in  the  world,  there 
will  be  very  special  celebrations  next  September;  and  this  year 
our  subscribers  of  one  guinea  may  expect  an  account  of  this 
historic  ancestor,  which  has  been  prepared  with  great  pains  by 
its  present  pastor. 

For  1932,  however,  we  distributed  only  one  such  extra; 
a  study  of  Calvinism  and  Evangelism,  especially  in  Baptist  circles, 

I  which  shows  how  the  doctrines  of  Paul,  Augustine,  Luther  and 
Calvin,  have  actually  been  the  mainstay  of  great  missionary 
enterprise.  Appreciations  of  this  brochure  have  come  from 
leaders  in  Geneva,  Paris,  Marburg,  Halle  and  Athens,  as  well 
as  within  Britain. 

Our  Quarterly  has  profited  by  sixteen  contributors  on  the 
modern  side,  enlisted  by  Mr.  Seymour  Price,  whose  work  in 
this  direction  deserves  all  praise ;  his  programme  for  the  current 
year,  preparing  for  the  Spurgeon  Centenary,  is  equally  attractive. 
On  the  historical  side,  great  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  F.  G. 
Hastings  of  Aberystwyth.  He  found  in  the  National  Library 
of  Wales  two  hundred  letters  gathered  by  Isaac  Mann,  a  leader 
who  died  just  over  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Hastings  has  with  great 
care  summarised  each  letter,  and  has  calendared  all  in  order  of 
time.  Such  a  mass  of  first-hand  material  has  not  been  available 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  may  not  all  be  published  even  this  year. 
Other  studies  have  been  of  Leeds,  of  Bow,  of  Baptist  Academies. 
Dr.  Townley  Lord  is  glad  to  review  books  by  Baptists  or  bearing 
on  Baptist  life;  if  we  had  more  space  available,  he  could  deal 
with  other  aspects  of  literature;  and  space  depends  on  the 
number  of  subscribers. 

I  Our  library  is  in  the  care  of  Professor  F.  E.  Robinson,  in 

the  tower  of  the  Baptist  college  at  Bristol.  He  would  be  glad 
to  hear  more  frequently  from  enquirers,  or  to  facilitate  research 
there.  Your  officers  have  been  asked  to  help  in  the 
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re-arrangement  of  the  library  of  the  Baptist  Union  in  London; 
and  they  are  arranging  there  a  show  case,  in  which  may  be 
displayed  some  of  its  treasures;  our  own  Bible  of  1613,  used 
by  the  founders  of  the  New  Connexion,  will  be  lent  for  the 
purpose. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON, 

President. 
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III.  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  SPURGEON’S  DAY. 

ON  June  19th,  1834,  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  opened  his 
eyes  on  the  world  in  a  small,  old-fashioned  house  at 
Kelvedon,  in  Essex.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  have  a 
peep  al  the  world  then ;  or  at  least  at  that  part  of  it  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  become  so  famous  a  figure.  If  we  have  industry 
enough  to  search  for  the  facts,  and  imagination  enough  to  clothe 
them  with  human  form,  that  should  not  be  impossible.  But  it 
will  not  be  easy,  because  the  facts  are  so  varied,  and  these  100 
years  have  affected  such  tremendous  changes  in  our  social  life, 
that  the  most  imaginative  of  us  will  find  it  difficult  really  to  see 
the  England  which  they  represent. 

Eight  years  ago,  Joseph  McCabe  wrote  a  book  entitled, 
1825-1925,  a  century  of  stupendous  progress.  It  contains  a  fund 
of  information  gathered  from  authoritative  sources,  on  the 
progress  of  wealth,  the  life  of  the  worker,  the  social  life  of  the 
people,  the  morals,  education,  and  political  life  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  preface  of  his  book  he  states  that  his  object  is 
“  to  give  clear,  precise,  and  ample  proof  that  there  has  been  in 
the  last  100  years,  more  progress  in  every  respect  than  had  ever 
before  been  witnessed  in  500,  if  not  a  1,000  years.”  That  that 
claim  is  not  as  extravagant  as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be,  will 
show  the  difficulty  of  our  task. 

Figures  are  always  difficult  to  make  interesting  and  I  am 
going,  as  far  as  possible,  to  escape  from  them,  and  give  a  few 
broad  and  rapid  impressions  of  the  England  upon  which  the  eyes 
of  Spurgeon  opened. 

We  will  begin  on  the  lighter  side  of  life,  the  open  air  and 
recreative  side,  of  which  we  think  so  much  to-day.  Imagine 
England  just  after  the  nineteenth  century  dawned.  There  were, 
of  course,  no  motor-cars,  no  charabancs,  no  trains  (we  are  just 
celebrating  the  centenary  of  railways),  no  excursions,  no  week¬ 
ends,  no  trams,  no  buses,  no  bicycles.  Coaches  were  the  general 
means  of  travelling  and  few  but  the  gentry  could  afford  them. 
Except  for  a  friendly  lift  in  a  farmer’s  cart,  or  the  luxury  of  a 
seat  in  a  carrier’s  van,  no  worker  rode  anywhere.  No  matter 
how  distant  the  place  of  his  employment  might  be,  he  walked 
there  in  the  morning  and  back  at  night.  Very  few  working  folk 
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travelled  more  than  ten  miles  from  their  own  home.  If  a  son  or 
daughter  went  twenty  miles  from  home  they  were  rarely  seen 
again.  Villagers  never  saw  a  big  town,  and  scarcely  any  man 
who  lived  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  ever  saw  it  in  his  life. 

There  were  no  picture-houses,  of  course,  no  football  matches, 
no  parks,  no  playing  grounds.  There  were  no  bank  holidays,  no 
half-holidays,  no  holidays  at  all  for  workers,  save  Christmas  Day 
and  the  King’s  birthday,  and  occasional  “  Wakes  ”  or  fairs,  of 
which  we  get  a  glimpse  in  Dickens’  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  Games 
which  fill,  in  some  form  or  other,  so  large  a  part  of  the  leisure 
hours  of  the  people  to-day,  were  almost,  if  not  altogether,  absent, 
and  the  four  favourite  recreations  (?)  were  sex,  drunkenness, 
fighting  and  gambling. 

In  fact  that  is  a  negative  impression  of  the  people’s  leisure, 
for  the  simple  fact  is  that  they  had  no  leisure.  Agricultural 
labourers  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day,  while  a  Parliamentary 
Enquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  the  average  hours  of  adults  (all 
over  sixteen)  was  fourteen  hours  a  day,  for  six  days  a  week. 
Sunday  was  the  only  day  the  wage-earner  had  any  leisure,  and 
he  was  too  tired  for  any  physical  activity.  He  was  left,  on  that 
day,  the  alternative  of  the  church  or  the  chapel,  and  the  ale¬ 
house,  and  he  was  often  content  to  patronise  both. 

Child-life,  at  least  the  child-life  of  the  poor,  is  a  horror  even 
to  think  of.  When  Spurgeon  came  to  London,  Charles  Dickens’ 
novels  were  pouring  from  the  press,  and  the  story  of  the  great 
novelist’s  own  childhood  allows  us  to  see  a  little  way  into  the 
tragedy  of  a  child’s  life  in  London.  Only  a  few  years  before 
Spurgeon  was  bom,  Dickens,  a  boy  of  twelve,  was  working  long 
hours  at  a  blacking  factory  for  the  miserable  pittance  of  Is.  per 
day,  “  A  little  lonely  prey  to  the  London  streets.”  “  I  know  that 
I  have  lounged  about  the  streets,  insufficiently  and  unsatisfactorily 
fed.  For  any  care  that  was  taken  of  me,  I  might  easily  have 
been  a  little  robber  or  a  little  vagabond.”  And  that  picture,  dark 
as  it  is,  is  not  nearly  black  enough  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and  the  hosts  of  unwanted  children.  One  of  the  darkest  pages 
in  the  story  of  the  nineteenth  century  is'  that  which  deals  with 
child  labour.  Children,  from  the  age  of  five,  were  worked  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  the  mills  and  factories.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  whose  Sartor  Resartus  was  given  to  the  world  the  year 
that  Spurgeon  was  born,  wrote  a  letter  in  1833,  in  which, 
referring  to  the  factories,  he  speaks  of  “  little  children  labouring 
for  sixteen  hours  a  day,  falling  asleep  over  their  wheels  and 
roused  again  by  the  lash  of  the  thongs  over  their  backs,  or  the 
slap  of  the  ‘  billy-rollers  ’  over  their  little  crowns.”  Not  until 
1834,  the  year  of  Spurgeon’s  birth,  was  any  attempt  made  to 
mitigate  the  hardships  under  which  they  suffered.  Then,  through 
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the  efforts  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  child  labour  was  limited  to  eight 
hours  a  day  for  children  under  thirteen. 

And  that  brings  us  to  a  glimpse,  from  another  angle,  at  life 
100  years  ago.  The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  was  neglected. 
Recall  Dickens’  description  of  “  Poor  Joe,”  the  crossing  sweeper. 
“He  is  not  one  of  Mrs.  Pardiggle’s  Tockahoopo  Indians;  he  is 
not  the  genuine  foreign  made  savage;  he  is  the  ordinary,  home¬ 
made  article.  Dirty,  ugly,  disagreeable  to  all  the  senses,  in  body 
a  common  creature  of  the  common  streets,  only  in  soul  a  heathen. 
Native  ignorance  .  .  .  sinks  his  immortal  soul  lower  than  the 
beasts  that  perish.”  There  were  thousands  like  that.  No  one 
believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  a 
scheme  of  National  Education,  and  it  was  not  until  1870  that 
education  was  made  universal  and  compulsory.  There  were  a 
few  attempts,  mainly  by  religious  people,  to  provide  some  sort 
of  education ;  a  few  charity  schools,  dame’s  schools ;  some 
"  Do-the-Boys  Halls,”  where  children  were  exploited  for  gain ; 
some  ragged  schools,  night  schools  and  Sunday  Schools.  But  the 
children  of  the  poor  were  left  largely  to  “  native  ignorance.”  In 
the  course  of  a  year,  according  to  an  official  return  of  1834,  there 
were  found,  in  London  alone,  3,098  children  living  as  mendicants 
or  thieves. 

And  that  mental  poverty  was  reflected  through  all  the  grades 
of  life  among  the  wage-earners.  The  adults  were  largely 
illiterate,  and  few  of  them  could  read.  We  know  what  interest 
and  delight  come  to  us  through  music  and  books.  The  piano, 
the  gramophone,  the  wireless,  are  in  almost  every  home.  Many 
of  the  greatest  authors  are  on  our  shelves,  and  a  flood  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are  constantly  issuing  from  the  press. 
We  have  even  our  Children’s  Newspaper.  Which  all  means  that 
life  is  for  us  rich  in  interest;  the  world  is  at  our  door,  and  our 
intercourse  with  one  another  is  informative  and  varied.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  what  life  would  be  without  this  mental  activity. 
What  would  we  do  without  our  daily  paper?  A  hundred  years 
ago  no  daily  newspaper  could  be  procured  under  sixpence.  It 
was  only  a  few  years  before  Spurgeon  came  to  London  that  a 
new  morning  paper,  the  Daily  News,  of  which  Qiarles  Dickens 
was  the  first  editor,  appeared  at  fivepence.  Books  were  within 
the  reach  of  few;  a  cheap  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  for 
instance,  cost  six  shillings  and  sixpence.  There  were  no  public 
reading  rooms,  and  no  free  libraries,  and  no  penny  post.  Life, 
for  the  masses  of  the  people,  was  without  the  interest  and  joy  of 
mental  activity  and  interchange;  and  the  world  of  thought  and 
imagination  was  a  hidden  realm  save  to  the  few. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  workers  lived,  either  in 
country  or  city,  are  difficult  to  imagine  to-day.  They  were  badly 
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paid,  badly  fed,  badly  housed,  and  the  most  sober  and  industrious 
were  always  fighting  a  hard  battle  with  destitution,  dirt  and 
disease.  “  There  is  a  submerged  tenth  to-day,”  says  J.  McCabe, 
“  whereas  a  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  submerged  nine- 
tenths.”  A  Parliamentary  Enquiry  in  1825  (and  things  had 
changed  very  little  by  1833),  showed  ten  million  workers. 

Three  million  children  earned  Is.  per  week. 

Two  to  three  million  women  and  girls  earned  less  than  men. 

Four  to  five  million  adult  males,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  whom  were  agricultural  or  industrial  labourers  or  factory 
hands,  earned  8s.  to  12s.  per  week. 

One  million  domestic  servants  earned  3s.  per  week  and  their 
food. 

One  million  paupers. 

There  were  only  a  few  thousand  skilled  artisans  who  earned 
more  than  £1  per  week  and  very  few  of  these  more  than  25s. 

“  When  two  millions  of  one’s  brother  men  sit  in  workhouses, 
and  five  million,  as  is  insolently  said,  ‘  rejoice  in  potatoes,’  there 
are  various  things  that  must  begin,  let  them  end  where  they  can,” 
wrote  Thomas  Carlyle  in  1834,  on  what  he  called  “  the  Condition- 
of-England  question.” 

My  limited  space  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  the  cost  of 
living.  Are  not  these  years  known  to  us  as  the  “  hungry 
forties  ”  ?  A  suggestive  description  ?  Almost  every  necessity  of 
life  was  dearer  then  than  it  is  to-day,  excepting  beer,  on  which 
the  skilled  artisan  spent  a  large  part  of  his  wage;  for  the  sobriety 
of  the  people,  and  the  general  outlook  on  drink  and  drinking 
habits,  has  tremendously  improved,  at  least  amongst  the  working- 
classes,  in  these  100  years. 

With  no  means  of  transport  and  long  hours  of  work,  the 
workers,  of  necessity,  were  huddled  together  in  tenements  as 
near  as  possible  to  their  work,  and  commonly  built  back  to  back, 
so  that  there  was  no  draught  through  the  houses.  Windows 
were  taxed,  so  light  was  a  luxury ;  soap  was  taxed,  so  cleanliness 
was  a  luxury.  There  were  no  public  baths,  and  no  water  was 
laid  on  to  the  houses.  There  was  no  Public  Health  Department, 
of  course.  Very  few  streets  were  paved,  or  lit,  or  cleansed,  and 
there  was  practically  no  drainage  system.  It  was  not  until  1842 
that  the  Government  procured  “  General  Local  Reports  on  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  working-classes,”  and  the  mass  of 
evidence  collected  was  too  revolting  to  publish.  Our  magnificent 
free  hospital  treatment  and  cheap  medical  attendance  are  all 
developments  of  the  last  100  years,  and  the  poor  in  birth  and 
life  and  death  had  little  skilled  care.  Disease  often  stalked 
abroad  unchecked.  You  may  recall  Carlyle’s  “  forlorn  Irish 
widow,”  who  died  of  typhus  fever;  died  and  infected  her  lane 
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with  fever  so  that  seventeen  other  people  died  there  in  conse¬ 
quence.  “  Very  curious.  The  forlorn  Irish  widow  applies  for 
help.  They  answer,  ‘No;  impossible!  thou  art  no  sister  of 
ours.’  But  she  proves  her  sisterhood;  her  typhus  fever  kills 
them  :  they  actually  were  her  brothers,  though  denying  it.”  The 
first  year  of  Spurgeon’s  ministry  in  London  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  broke  out  in  the  city  from  which  over  6,000  died  in 
eight  weeks. 

We  have  still  cause  to  be  greatly  troubled,  concerning  the 
slums  of  our  towns  and  cities  :  but  it  is  something  that  we  are 
troubled.  The  slum  areas  have  become  a  matter  of  public 
conscience.  But  100  years  ago  there  was  practically  no  conscience 
at  all  about  them,  and  no  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  hopeless 
misery  and  crime  that  was  bred  in  them.  I  still  have  a  horrible 
memory  of  an  occasion  in  my  boyhood,  when  I  went  with  an 
uncle  of  mine  to  a  common  lodging-house  in  London,  where  he 
was  to  conduct  a  service.  But  hopeless  and  horrible  as  that  sight 
was,  it  must  have  been  infinitely  worse  when  Spurgeon  came  to 
London,  for  it  was  only  a  few  years  before  that  Lord  Shaftesbury 
secured  the  passing  of  his  Bill  for  the  control  of  the  Common 
Lodging-House,  which  he  described  as  an  ”  inferno  of  poverty 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  miserable  beings  languished  or  rotted 
in  lairs  fitted  to  be  the  habitation  of  hogs  than  of  human  beings.” 

This  rapid,  and  wholly  incomplete,  glimpse  into  the  “  good 
old  days,”  for  which  we  sometimes  foolishly  yearn,  will  have 
given  us  some  idea  of  the  London  into  which  the  Boy  Preacher 
from  Waterbeach  entered  in  1854,  with  his  message  of  the  Grace 
of  God  for  sinful  men.  He,  too,  with  his  heart  of  compassion, 
could  say  with  his  great  contemporary,  Charles  Dickens,  “  Heart 
of  London  ...  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice  within  thee  .  .  .  bidding 
me,  as  I  elbow  my  way  among  the  crowd,  to  have  some  thought 
for  the  meanest  wretch  that  passes,  and  being  a  man,  to  turn 
away  with  scorn  and  pride  from  none  that  bear  the  human 
shape.”  And  he  had  a  greater  Gospel  than  Dickens’  gospel  of 
human  kindness. 

But  that  is  not,  by  a  long  way,  the  whole  story.  There  is  a 
brighter  page  to  which  we  can  turn.  The  year  of  Spurgeon’s 
birth  may  be  regarded  in  a  sense  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
In  June,  1832,  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  passed.  The  House  of 
Commons,  previously  to  this,  consisted  of  489  members — 332  of 
which  were  returned  from  small  boroughs  in  which  a  few  score 
of  voters  either  took  orders  from  the  lord  of  the  district,  or 
shamelessly  sold  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidders.  London,  with 
a  tenth  of  the  population,  had  only  four  members.  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  had  none.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  altered  all 
that.  Its  enfranchisement  was  severely  limited;  it  was  not, 
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indeed,  until  1867  that  the  vote  was  given  to  all  householders,  but 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  marked  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
the  middle-classes. 

And  the  middle  classes,  whatever  their  faults,  were  distinctly 
religious.  “  The  qualities  of  the  middle  classes  at  their  best,” 
says  Leathes,  in  his  People  on  Trial,  “  were  embodied  in  William 
Ewart  Gladstone.”  The  old  story  of  Queen  Victoria  giving  a 
Native  Prince  a  Bible,  with  the  remark  that  “  that  was  the 
secret  of  England’s  greatness,”  is  quite  possibly  apocryphal,  but 
it  was  representative  of  the  general  conviction  of  middle-class 
England.  They  did  believe  that  it  was  righteousness  which 
exalted  a  nation,  and  that  the  essence  of  that  righteousness  was 
in  the  Bible.  The  day  after  Spurgeon  died,  one  of  the  daily 
papers  commenced  its  leading  article  with  the  words,  “  The  last 
of  the  puritans  is  dead,”  and  during  the  first  part  of  the  Victorian 
era  the  middle  classes  did  represent  much  that  was  best  in  the 
puritans.  The  Victorian  homes  were  religious;  the  Victorian 
habits  were  religious,  and  Victorian  politics  were  not  divorced 
from  religion.  The  Victorian  age,  with  its  crinolines  and  anti¬ 
macassars  and  Mrs.  Grundy  has  become  a  sort  of  by-word  in 
these  days  of  short  skirts  and  unrestricted  liberties,  but  it  had 
some  qualities  that  we  have  no  need  to  dismiss  with  a  smile.  It 
may  have  taken  itself  too  seriously,  but  it  did  believe  that  it  had 
a  duty  and  a  destiny  above  cocktails  and  jazz,  and  it  has  some¬ 
thing  to  show  for  its  heavy  seriousness.  It  was  because  the  soil 
was  there,  the  soil  of  a  genuine  religious  life,  that  the  seed  of  a 
new  social  order  began  to  take  root  in  men’s  minds. 

If  the  novelist  gives  us  the  picture  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives,  the  prophet  gives  expression  to  the  thoughts  that  are  crying 
out  for  utterance  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  prophet  is 
usually  in  front  of  his  age,  but  he  is  in  a  real  sense  the  product 
of  the  deepest  thought  and  feeling  of  his  age.  A  flood  of  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  life  of  100  years  ago,  when  we  remember 
that  when  Spurgeon  came  to  London  two  voices  were  speaking 
to  all  serious-thinking  people.  Ruskin  (a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
Tabernacle)  was  calling  for  a  new  definition  of  riches,  and 
preaching  a  political  economy  whose  wealth  was  "  the  purple 
veins  of  happy  hearted  human  creatures  ”  ;  while  Thomas 
Carlyle  was  thundering  forth  the  rights  of  man  in  an  age  of 
machinery. 

Jesus  has  a  little  parable  of  the  yeast  and  the  dough,  and  that 
is  a  foe  description  of  the  process  that  was  at  work  in  the  nation. 
The  minds  of  the  middle  classes  were  seething  with  half  under¬ 
stood  ideas  of  what  life  was  meant  to  be  for  all  men;  the 
conscience  of  the  community  was  stirring;  the  humanities  were 
awakening;  they  were  beginning  to  hear  “the  still  sad  music 
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of  humanity,”  and  Christ  was  leading  them  out  not  by  an 
easy  way. 

The  Victorian  era  is  often  spoken  of  as  that  of  a  respectable 
individualism  that  paid  its  bills,  and  attended  church  or  chapel, 
and  whose  behaviour  was  proper  and  decent.  But  the  story  of 
the  Victorian  era  is,  as  I  see  it,  the  story  of  an  era  that  found 
its  resistance  to  social  obligation,  slowly,  but  surely,  breaking 
down  in  the  face  of  its  own  faith  in  the  worth  of  the  soul 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child.  A  gospel  that  was  purely  a 
social  gospel  was  anathema  to  many  evangelicals  (it  was 
particularly  so  to  Lord  Shaftesbury)  because  they  believed  in  a 
greater  gospel  than  that,  but  the  last  hundred  years  are  the  proof 
that  social  service  inevitably  follows  in  the  train  of  that  greater 
gospel.  No  one  more  strongly  contended  than  Spurgeon  that  the 
Gospel  was  not  a  social  gospel,  but  a  redeeming  gospel ;  but  that 
redeeming  gospel  carried  with  it  social  implications  that  meant 
the  Stockwell  Orphanage,  the  Ragged  School,  ."nd  The  Homes 
for  old  people.  The  Redemptive  Gospel  carries  the  social  gospel 
in  its  bosom,  and  the  nineteenth  century  shows  a  redeeming  Lord 
thrusting  out  His  people  upon  the  social  demands  of  His 
gospel.  We  have  come  a  long  way  in  these  hundred  years  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor;  in  the  sobriety  and 
conduct  of  the  people ;  in  the  health  and  happiness  of  children ; 
in  human  interest  and  education;  in  fuller  life  and  larger 
liberties,  but  in  the  story  you  will  find  you  are  never  far  away 
from  that  crucified  Christ  that  Spurgeon  was  upholding  at  New 
Park  Street  and  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle. 

Let  us  give  no  churlish  or  stinting  recognition  to  those  forces 
outside  religion  that  have  contributed  to  a  better  England.  A 
noble  chapter  can  be  written  of  scientific  discovery,  of  political 
enfranchisement,  of  educational  effort,  of  Temperance  reform,  of 
purely  social  service,  but  still  the  largest  chapter,  and  the  chapter 
that  runs  through  all  other  chapters  as  their  inspiration  and 
incentive,  must  be  the  religious  chapter.  It  was  the  evangelical 
Lord  Shaftesbury  that  freed  England  from  child  serfdom  and 
slavery,  and  who  was  the  outstanding  figure  of  social  reform  in 
the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  It  was  General  Booth,  and 
the  few  evangelical  forerunners  of  that  great  soul,  who  taught 
us  that  God  was  in  the  slums,  and  waiting  for  us  there  to  right 
the  curse  of  “  darkest  England.” 

By  your  young  children’s  eyes  so  red  with  weeping. 

By  their  white  faces  aged  with  want  and  fear, 

By  the  dark  cities  where  your  babes  are  creeping, 

Naked  of  joy  and  all  that  makes  life  dear; 

From  each  wretched  slum 
Let  the  loud  cry  comei. 

Arise,  O  England,  for  the  day  is  here. 
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People  of  England !  all  your  valleys  call  you, 
High  in  the  rising  sun  the  lark  sings  clear; 

Will  you  dream  on,  let  shameful  slumber  thrall  you 
Will  you  disown  your  native  land  so  dear? 

Shall  it  die  unheard — 

That  sweet  pleading  word? 

Arise,  O  England,  for  the  day  is  here. 


? 


Other  men  than  Christian  men  have  joined  in  that  song,  but 
it  was  the  Christian  reformer  who  struck  the  first  note.  It  was  I 

that  Christian  lady,  Josephine  Butler,  who  originated  the  crusade  ' 

to  save  those  fallen  women,  whom  Christ  died  to  win  back  to 
purity.  It  was  Bright  and  Cobden,  both  noble  Christian  leaders, 
who  gave  a  voice  to  the  hungry  and  the  starved.  It  was  those 
seven  men  of  Preston,  Christian  men,  who  launched  the 
Temperance  movement  and  led  the  way  to  greater  issues  than 
they  dreamed;  while  the  sobriety  and  prosperity  of  our  country 
owes  not  a  small  debt  to  the  blue  ribbon  movement  of  the 
Victorian  era — a  distinctly  Christian  movement.  The  story  of 
education,  marred  as  it  is  by  religious  conflict  and  difference,  by 
prejudice  and  partisanship  and  bigotry,  is  still  a  religious  story, 
and  the  greatest  educational  reformers  were  moved  by  Christian 
conceptions.  The  finest  parliaments  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  i| 
the  most  fruitful  in  social  legislation,  were  distinctly  religious,  as  ! 
were  the  great  Premiers,  Gladstone  and  Salisbury.  The  name  of  j 

God  was  frequently  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  His  ! 

authority  impressively  appealed  to.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  “  nonconformist  conscience  ”  emerged  as  a  force,  and  the 
“  nonconformist  conscience  ”  was  not  merely  a  church  conscience,  I 
but  a  social  conscience.  I 

A  host  of  social  and  philanthropic  institutions  minister  to-day  ^ 
to  the  needs  physical,  mental,  and  social  of  men,  women,  and  t 
children — in  many  cases  indeed  private  charities  have  passed  into 
public  legislation — but  you  could  number  on  the  fingers  of  your 
hand  those  that  did  not  have  their  beginning  in  the  Christian 
faith  and  spirit.  Recall  the  story  of  the  Homes  for  orphan  and 
neglected  children;  Quarrier’s  in  Scotland,  Muller’s  in  Bristol, 
Barnardo’s  in  Stepney,  Home  for  Little  Boys  at  Farningham, 
Stephenson’s  and  Spurgeon’s.  Who  were  their  founders?  All  1 

poor  men,  all  Christian  men,  all  men  deeply  moved  by  the  love  j 

of  Christ,  and  appealing  to  a  constituency  of  men  and  women  ’l 

moved  by  a  like  love.  Spurgeon’s  Orphanage  has  its  message  to  I 

us  to-day  as  well  as  Spurgeon’s  sermons  and  Spurgeon’s  College,  | 

and  it  is  a  reminder  that  we  are  always  doing  more  than  we 
appear  to  be  doing  when  we  sow  the  seed  of  a  divine  life  in  the  ; 

heart  of  men.  A  man  cannot  be  related  to  Christ  in  saving  faith  J 

without  becoming  related  to  his  fellow  man  in  social  service.  j 

“  He  who  loveth  God  loveth  his  brother  also.”  Christ  is  the  | 
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Lord  of  all  good  life,  and  the  Saviour  from  all  human  ills,  and 
the  holy  passion  of  the  Cross  sends  us  forth  to  the  service  of  all 
needy  souls. 

Our  fathers  wrote  a  great  chapter  of  social  uplift  in  these 
100  years,  simply  because  they  followed  Christ  to  all  the  issues 
of  His  call. 


May  God 
and  joy. 


Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ. 

And  not  on  paper  leaves  or  leaves  of  stone ; 

Each  age,  each  kindred,  adds  a  verse  to  it, 

Texts  of  despair,  or  hope;  of  joy,  or  moan. 

help  US,  in  our  age,  to  write  our  text  of  hope 
W.  RIDLEY  CHESTERTON. 


How  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope 
was  Decreed.” 

Free  churchmen  do  not  need  convincing  as  to  the 
fallibility  of  the  Pope,  but,  perhaps,  comparatively  few  of 
them  know  hozv  fallible  were  the  persons  and  proceedings 
through  which  the  decree  of  his  infallibility  was  secured.  This 
at  least  must  be  my  excuse  for  dealing  with  the  subject  here. 

And  first  let  us  see  what  causes  determined  the  definition 
in  1870.  Among  Catholics  there  was  a  strong  desire  to  honour 
and  console  the  Pope.  Pius  IX.  was  a  man  of  amiable  personal 
character,  and  his  misfortunes  elicited  warm  sympathy  even 
from  some  who  were  not  Catholics.  He  had  undergone  the 
hardship  of  exile,  and  now  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
losing  what  yet  remained  of  the  Papal  States,  and  therewith  the 
last  remnant  of  his  so-called  temporal  power.  But  the  chief 
reason  was  the  desire  to  check,  if  possible,  the  ravages  caused 
by  the  steady  and  alarming  advance  of  rationalism  in  the  lands 
of  western  civilisation  in  all  departments  of  thought.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  only  effective  remedy  lay  in  the  strengthening 

1  This  paper  is  substantially  the  latter  part  of  a  lecture  entitled, 
“The  Story  of  Papal  Infallibility,”  delivered  at  New  College,  London,  as 
the  Inaugural  Lecture  of  the  session  1932-3. 
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of  authority.  Free  thought,  scientific  and  historical,  was  putting 
forth  fresh  speculations  almost  daily,  and  making  them 
universally  known  through  the  agency  of  a  free  press.  Obviously,, 
councils  of  the  Church  were  a  too  slow  and  cumbrous  machinery 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  danger.  For  practical  reasons  they 
could  not  be  summoned  often;  and  there  was  the  risk  that  they 
served  to  manifest  division  rather  than  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  the  questions  deliberated.  What  was  wanted  was  a  single 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  who  could  infallibly  pronounce  the 
divine  truth  on  all  sorts  of  questions  as  they  arose.  This  temper 
is  seen  conspicuou-sly  in  W.  G.  Ward,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Oxford  tiactarians  to  go  over  to  Rome,  who  declared  to  a  friend 
that  he  wished  he  might  have  a  fresh  Papal  Bull  for  breakfast 
every  morning  along  with  his  Times.  As  editor  of  the  Dublin 
Review,  Ward  treated  as  disloyal  Catholics  all  who  were  not 
prepared  to  accept  every  official  utterance  of  the  Pope  as 
infallible. 

The  Catholic  press  was  indeed  diligently  employed  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  dogma.  An  extreme  instance 
is  that  of  the  French  Univers,  under  the  editorship  of  the  layman, 
Vieullot.  “  We  all  know  certainly  only  one  thing,  that  is,  that 
no  man  knows  anything  except  the  man  with  whom  God  is  for 
ever  ...  we  must  unswervingly  follow  his  inspired  directions." 
Vieullot  even  sneered  at  the  deliberations  preparatory  to  the 
Vatican  Council,  as  implying  that  the  Holy  Ghost  needed  time 
for  reflection,  and  he  actually  printed  parodies  of  Catholic  hymns 
in  which  the  Pope’s  name  replaced  the  name  of  God.  But  the 
greatest  sensation  was  caused  by  the  Civilta  CattoHca,  a  paper 
controlled  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  Roman  Court,  who  knew  and 
indeed  largely  influenced  the  mind  of  the  Pope  himself.  On 
February  6th,  1869,  it  published  an  article  foreshadowing  the 
adoption  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  by  acclamation  at 
the  forthcoming  council.  This,  however,  provoked  vehement 
remonstrance  in  some  quarters,  and  the  Pope  himself  thought 
it  politic  to  let  it  be  understood  that  the  paper  was  not 
warranted  in  assuming  that  it  represented  his  own  views. 

We  may  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  Council  itself 
and  its  proceedings.  We  cannot  follow  in  detail  the  story  of 
its  successive  sittings.  But  it  will  aid  us  in  forming  a  judgment 
as  to  its  competence  to  decree  pyapal  infallibility,  if  we  examine 
(1)  the  personnel  of  the  Council,  (2)  some  characteristic 
specimens  of  its  procedure,  (3)  the  definition  of  infallibility 
itself,  with  its  interpretation  and  practical  consequences. 

Let  me  say  here  that  the  primary  authority  for  my  state¬ 
ments  is  a  celebrated  Roman  Catholic,  the  late  Lord  Acton;  he 
was  in  Rome  at  the  time,  and  in  constant  and  close  touch  with 
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the  minority  leaders  in  the  Council.  He  supplied  at  least  the 
materials  of  a  remarkable  series  of  letters  which  appeared 
almost  daily,  during  the  sittings  of  the  Council,  in  a  German 
newspaper.2  These  were  subsequently  published  as  “  Letters 
from  the  Council  ”  by  Quirinus,  and  they  remain  a  first-rate 
source  of  information,  not  only  as  to  the  official  proceedings 
of  the  Council,  but  also  as  to  the  views  and  activities  of  party 
leaders  and  committees.  By  common  admission  Acton  was  an 
excellent  historian,  of  vast  learning,  and  with  a  passion  for 
historic  truth.  He  died  in  full  communion  with  the  Roman 
Church,  and  no  serious  inaccuracy  has  ever  been  demonstrated 
in  his  reports  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  was  one  of  the  largest  Catholic  councils  ever 
assembled.  At  its  fullest  it  numbered  over  700.  Yet  it  was  far 
from  being  adequately  representative  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
world.  To  begin  with,  there  were  nearly  200  members  who  did 
not  represent  the  Catholics  of  any  geographical  area — so-called 
“  titular  ”  bishops  without  dioceses,  vicars  apostolic,  non- 
episcopal  cardinals,  and  heads  of  monastic  orders.  Next,  with 
regard  to  the  diocesan  bishops,  representation  was  hopelessly 
disproportionate,  whether  we  look  at  numbers  or  quality.  Italy 
alone  had  276  bishops,  against  265  for  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  Papal  States  (in  Italy  and  Sicily)  had  sixty-two,  repre¬ 
senting  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  souls,  whereas 
Germany  had  fourteen,  to  a  Catholic  population  of  twelve 
millions.  The  great  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Cambrai  and  Paris, 
who  were  all  anti-infallibilists,  had  flocks  numbering  together 
five  million;  yet  they  could  be  outvoted  by  any  four  other 
members  of  Council.  And  what  makes  the  disproportion  so 
disquieting  is  that  the  prelates  most  respectable  for  learning  and 
character  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  minority,  coming 
chiefly  from  Germany,  France  and  America.  “  If  any  here 
[in  Rome],  says  Quirinus,  “were  to  demand  of  the  so-called 
theologians  .  .  .  the  capacity  of  reading  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Greek  Fathers  and  Councils  in  the  original  language,  he 
would  be  ridiculed  as  a  dreamer.”^ 

Religious  literature  was  deplorably  scarce  and  poor  in 
Italy.  It  is  a  contemporary  Italian  writer  who  affirms  that  “  in 
Italy  there  are  not  so  many  religious  books  printed  in  half  a 
century  as  appear  in  England  or  N.  America  in  one  year.  Here 
in  Rome  you  may  find  a  lottery  dream  book  in  almost  every 
house,  but  never  a  New  Testament,  and  extremely  seldom  any 
religious  book  at  all.”  Quirinus,  who  quotes  this,  himself  says, 

2  The  Augsburg  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung.” 

3  Subsequent  quotations  in  inverted  commas  are  from  Quirinus, 
unless  otherwise  assigned. 
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“  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  notion  of  the  ignorance  of  these 
Latins  [Italians  and  Spaniards]  in  all  historical  questions,  and 
their  entire  want  of  that  general  cultivation  which  is  assumed 
with  us  [Germans]  a  matter  of  course  in  priest  or  bishop.  And  up 
to  this  time  1  have  always  found  here  that  the  predilection  for 
the  Infallibility  theory  is  in  precise  proportion  to  the  ignorance 
of  its  advocates.”  And  again,  “  People  here  say,  ‘  Why  do  you 
Germans  .  .  .  think  everyone  must  learn  to  read?  Take  example 
from  us,  where  only  one  in  ten  can  read,  and  all  believe  the  more 
readily  in  the  infallible  living  book,  the  Pope.’  ”  The  Infallibilist 
leaders  held  that  the  definition  would  usher  in  a  new  dispensation 
— that  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Naturally,  then,  they  were  quite 
indifferent  to  facts  of  ancient  history  with  which  the  dogma  of 
infallibility  was  in  contradiction. 

If  we  are  to  say  anything  of  the  influence  of  individuals  in 
the  Council,  we  must  at  least  not  omit  the  Pope  himself.  The 
character  of  Pius  IX.  was  such  as  to  command  general  respect. 
His  intellectual  gifts,  however,  were  of  a  modest  order.  “  It 
is  known  here  that  small  as  are  the  intellectual  requisites  for 
ordination  in  the  Papal  States,  it  was  only  out  of  special  regard 
to  his  family  that  Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  could  get  ordained 
priest.”  He  was  in  no  sense  a  learned  man.  His  ignorance 
of  church  history  can  be  judged  from  his  speaking^  of  his 
infallibility  as  “  that  pious  doctrine  which  for  so  many  centuries 
nobody  questioned.”  He  was  specially  devoted  to  the  cult  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  During  the  Council  he  announced  that  who¬ 
ever,  after  confession  and  communion,  recites  the  Rosary  daily 
for  a  week,  for  the  Pope’s  intention  and  for  the  happy  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  Council,  may  gain  a  plenary  indulgence  of  all  his 
sins,  applicable  also  to  the  dead.  He  adds  that  even  when  a 
child,  and  far  more  as  Pope,  he  has  always  placed  his  whole 
confidence  in  the  mother  of  God,  and  that  he  firmly  believes 
it  to  be  given  to  her  alone  by  God  to  destroy  all  heresies 
throughout  the  world.  Pius  believed  that  through  continual 
invocation  and  worship  of  the  Madonna  he  had  attained  to  an 
inspiration  and  divine  illumination  of  which  she  was  the 
medium — a  purely  personal  privilege,  which  his  predecessors 
did  not  all  experience.  As  early  as  1854  he  summoned  the 
bishops  to  Rome,  and  proclaimed  to  them  on  his  own  authority 
the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
though  it  was  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  greatest 
doctors  of  the  Catholic  Church,  e.g.,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  himself. 
Of  course,  the  proclamation  assumed  his  own  infallibility, 
which  he  had  proclaimed  as  early  as  1846,  without  its  provoking 
any  commotion.  He  had  indeed  a  peculiarly  exalted  self- 

^In  a  letter  to  his  nuncio  at  Paris. 
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consciousness.  Quirinus  quotes  him  as  saying,  “  I  believed  it 
[his  own  infallibility]  as  plain  Abbe  Mastai;  and  now,  as  Pius 
IX,  I  feel  it.”  “  He  frequently  says  that  he  too  is  a  poor  sinner, 
but  (whereas)  in  all  other  mortals  sin  begets  error  as  its 
necessary  consequence  ...  in  his  case,  sin,  through  a  special 
miracle,  has  no  influence  on  the  intellect.”  During  the  Council  he 
proclaimed  openly  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  tolerate  any 
further  doubt  about  his  infallibility  on  the  part  of  others.  He 
actually  declared  on  one  occasion,  “  I  know  all  about  it,” 
implying  that  he  knew  the  state  of  affairs  in  Catholic  Germany 
better  than  its  own  bishops. 

It  was  this  Pope  who  began  the  custom  of  frequent 
encyclicals  on  questions  of  the  day.  The  most  prominent 
example  is  the  notorious  Syllabus  of  1864,  which  condemned 
eighty  “  errors  of  our  time,”  including  rationalism,  Protestantism, 
socialism,  any  State  control  of  Church  affairs  or  education,  civil 
marriage,  freedom  of  conscience,  of  worship,  and  of  the  press. 
Should  we  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  man  who  trusted  thus 
to  his  own  direct  inspiration  was  in  reality  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  advisers?  This  is  repeatedly  insinuated  by  Newman. 
Of  these  advisers  the  most  influential  were  members  of  the 
1  Jesuit  Order.  (Papal  infallibility  had  always  been  with  them  a 
favourite  doctrine.)  “  He  made  the  Jesuits  a  channel  of  his 
influence,  and  became  an  instrument  of  their  own.”  It  was  after 
taking  a  Jesuit  as  his  own  confessor  that  his  unique  passion  for 
proclaiming  new  dogmas  became  noticeable. 

The  Pope’s  faithful  henchman  in  steering  infallibility 
through  the  Council  was  Archbishop  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
Manning.  ”  Manning  appears  to  be  recognised  as  their  leader 
by  all  the  adherents  of  the  new  dogma.”  His  influence  was  in 
no  way  due  to  superior  learning.  “  He  does  not  possess  a  tenth 
part  of  the  learning  of  his  master  [Newman].”  His  views  of  the 
Church’s  history  were  shallow  and  inaccurate.  But  he  could 
afford  to  neglect  history ;  for,  according  to  him,  “  the  appeal  to 
antiquity  is  both  a  treason  and  a  heresy.”  At  the  time  of  his 
conversion  to  Romanism,  Manning  could  still  say,  “  the  intellect 
is  God’s  gift,  and  our  instrument  in  attaining  knowledge  of  His 
will.”  But  later  he  became  an  extreme  advocate  of  authority. 
He  himself  told  Ward  that  in  1867,  on  occasion  of  the  feast  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  at  Rome,  he  and  the  Bishop  of  Ratisbon 
“  jointly  made  a  vow  that  they  would  not  rest  until  they  had 
secured  the  great  dogma  which  was  to  give  new  glory  to  Christ’s 
outraged  vicar”;  and  Newman  (in  a  letter)  says  that  the 
securing  of  the  Definition  became  with  Manning  a  kind  of  “  fixed 
idea.”  If  so,  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  him  comparatively 
unscrupulous  in  the  means  he  was  prepared  to  adopt  for  securing 
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it.  In  another  context  Manning  could  declare  that  “  imposture 
is  the  mark  of  a  feeble  and  failing  cause.”  But  Newman  does 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  “  intrigue  ”  and  “  trickery  ”  in  reference 
to  Manning’s  tactics  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Infallibility 
decree  at  the  Council.  English  priests  who  opposed  it  were 
silenced  by  threats  of  suspension  and  degradation.  Father 
Thurston,  S.J.,  says  that  “  Manning  made  no  secret  of  the  policy 
of  the  committee  organised  by  him,  to  exclude  from  the  Deputa¬ 
tion  on  the  Faith  ”  every  name  known  to  be  adverse  to  the 
Definition,”  and  he  speaks  of  the  presiding  Cardinals  yielding 
on  an  important  point,  against  their  better  judgment,  to  the 
agitation  of  Manning.  (Art.  “  Councils,”  Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics,  IV.)  In  the  Council  Manning  took  up  the 
position  that  infallibility  was  already  part  of  the  Church’s 
doctrine;  hence  (consistently)  he  treated  all  who  opposed  it  as 
heretics,  whose  part  in  the  proceedings  was  not  to  be  listened 
to,  but  to  hear  their  own  condemnation;  and  he  actually  went 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  as  soon  as  the  decree  had  passed,  each 
bishop  who  had  voted  against  it  should  have  his  excommunica¬ 
tion  handed  to  him  along  with  his  railway  ticket  on  leaving 
Rome. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  Council  itself,  and  indicate  some 
features  of  its  constitution  and  procedure  which  seem  to  have 
some  bearing  on  the  question  of  its  competence  to  pronounce 
finally  on  the  momentous  question  of  infallibility. 

The  Bull  whereby  the  bishops  were  summoned  to  the  Council 
did  not  state  specifically  the  business  to  be  considered,  and  made 
no  mention  of  infallibility  in  particular.  On  arriving  they  were 
assured  that  no  one  dreamed  of  defining  it,  and  the  Council 
had  actually  been  in  progress  some  time  before  the  Infallibilist 
leaders  judged  it  expedient  to  announce  that  the  Decree  would 
be  brought  before  it. 

The  discussions  took  place  in  a  hall  of  the  full  height  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church  and  the  acoustics  were  so  deplorably  bad  that  real 
discussion  was  impossible.  Only  men  with  good  carrying  voices 
could  hope  to  be  heard,  and  even  strong  men  were  thoroughly 
exhausted  by  the  efforts  involved  in  a  long  speech.  At  the  first 
voting  several  bishops  replied  ”  Against !  for  we  have  heard 
nothing.”  Before  long,  indeed,  one-third  of  the  hall  was 
partitioned  off,  and  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Council 
an  awning  was  spread  over  to  serve  as  a  sounding  board.  These 
changes,  however,  effected  only  a  partial  improvement.  One 
cardinal  declared  he  had  not  really  been  able  to  follow  a  single 
speech,  another,  that  not  twenty  words  of  any  speech  had 
reached  his  ears.  Yet  Pius  clung  to  this  hall,  though  petitioned 
by  bishops  to  change.  We  need  not  suspect  that  this  was 
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precisely  because  it  prevented  thorough  debate — although  an 
Italian  ecclesiastic  told  an  Anglican  clergyman  as  much.  But 
the  Pope  had  spent  a  very  large  sum  on  preparing  it,  and  more 
important  still  was  the  consideration  of  its  proximity  to  the 
shrine  called  the  Confession  of  St.  Peter,  whence  he  believed  an 
influence  issued  which  helped  to  bring  the  bishops  to  one  mind 
with  himself.  The  official  language  of  the  proceedings  was  Latin. 
The  majority  of  the  bishops  was  not  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
its  use  to  be  able  to  speak  fluently  and  effectively  in  Latin. 

By  the  Bull  “  Multiplices  inter,”  the  Pope  reserved  to  him¬ 
self  the  nomination  of  all  Council  officers,  and  also  the  final 
determination  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  Any  motions 
meeting  with  opposition  were  referred  to  a  commission  for 
revision,  and  as  thus  revised  the  Council  could  only  vote  on  them. 
Should  the  Pope  die  during  its  proceedings,  the  Council  was  to 
be  dissolved.  Strict  secrecy  respecting  all  that  took  place  within 
the  Council  was  enjoined,  on  pain  of  mortal  sin,  on  all  the 
members.  This  regulation,  however,  was  widely  ignored. 
Manning  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  and  gave  full 
information  to  Odo  Russell,  the  British  emissary  to  the 
Vatican,  in  order  that  he  might  checkmate  Lord  Acton’s 
endeavours  to  get  the  government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  intervene. 
Acton  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  freely  published  information 
derived  from  members.  After  many  weeks  had  been  spent  with 
little  or  nothing  accomplished,  there  appeared  a  regulation  which 
empowered  the  presidents  to  stop  a  speech,  and  even  to  closure 
a  debate  if  this  were  voted  by  a  majority.  And  the  closure  was 
actually  applied  at  a  most  important  point  in  the  course  of  the 
Council — to  the  general  debate  on  the  Pope’s  primacy — when 
there  were  still  forty  unheard,  who  had  given  notice  of  their 
intention  to  speak.  Once  more,  all  motions  were  to  be  decided 
by  a  mere  majority  vote — surely  a  very  incongruous  principle 
to  apply  to  the  determination  of  divine  truth.  At  former 
Councils  unanimity  had  been  required  for  doctrinal  decrees.  At 
the  Council  of  Trent,  proposals  opposed  by  even  a  few  members 
were  abandoned.  At  this  Council  the  minority  leaders  contended 
again  and  again  for  moral  unanimity,  but  all  in  vain. 

Yet  another  serious  drawback  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
matters  to  be  discussed  were  issued  to  the  members  only  piece¬ 
meal.  Thus  the  minority  were  deprived  of  the  advantage  of 
considering  them  in  their  mutual  bearings,  and  organising  their 
opposition  in  the  most  telling  way.  It  happened  further  that 
more  than  once  important  new  matter  was  issued  so  late  as  to 
give  no  time  for  its  adequate  consideration.  Quirinus  records 
that  of  122  amendments  to  Chapter  III  of  the  Schema  “  de  fide,” 
most  bishops  got  their  copies  only  the  day  before  they  would  be 
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called  upon  to  vote  on  them.  Worse  still — when  the  approach 
of  the  hot  season  threatened  a  necessity  of  adjournment,  in  order 
to  secure  a  vote  on  the  question  of  papal  infallibility  the  order 
of  topics  was  altered,  contrary  to  the  standing  orders.  Logically 
of  course,  the  doctrine  of  the  Papacy  follows  on  that  of  the 
Church,  and  can  only  be  rightly  defined  in  view  of  the  latter; 
but  despite  protests  it  was  taken  first. 

Pass  on  now  to  consider  the  question  how  far  there  was 
the  chance  of  free  discussion  and  impartial  chairmanship.  We 
may  note  first  that  a  lively  paper  warfare  went  on  outside  the 
Council.  The  opposition  could  not  get  their  pamphlets  printed 
in  Rome,  but  had  to  send  them  to  Naples,  or  even  farther. 
Quite  so,  retorts  Dom.  Butler  (in  his  recent  history  of  the 
Vatican  Council) — in  order  to  keep  the  presses  free  for  prompt 
printing  of  official  matter  needed  for  the  Council’s  proceedings,  the 
authorities  had  to  prohibit  the  printing  of  private  manifestoes. 
This  reply  would  hold  good  if  the  authorities  had  not  dis¬ 
criminated  in  favour  of  the  Infallibilists.  But  the  Infallibilists 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  getting  printed  an  address  to  the 
Pope  in  favour  of  defining  infallibility,  whereas  a  treatise 
opposing  infallibility  on  principle  had  to  be  printed  at  Vienna, 
and  smuggled  into  Rome.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  whole  edition 
of  an  anti-infallibilist  manifesto  by  leaders  of  the  minority  was 
seized  as  contraband  in  the  Roman  post  office,  so  that  not  a 
single  bishop  got  a  copy.  Again,  the  Pope  attempted,  though 
vainly,  to  interfere  with  party  meetings  by  forbidding  gatherings 
of  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  bishops  outside  the  Council.  In 
the  Council  itself  the  presidents  used  their  authority  anything 
but  impartially.  A  speaker  was  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  their 
bell  as  soon  as  he  said  anything  distasteful  to  the  Roman  Court. 
An  American  and  an  Italian  bishop  were  speedily  silenced  when 
they  raised  their  voices  against  infallibility.  When  presidents 
so  openly  showed  partiality  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  infallibilist 
majority  learned  before  long  to  refuse  a  patient  hearing  to 
opposition  speakers.  At  the  first  word  of  protest  actually  uttered 
in  the  Council  against  decreeing  infallibility  there  was  such  an 
uproar  as  brought  the  sitting  to  a  close.  When  the  eloquent 
Hungarian,  Strossmayer,  ventured  to  protest  against  wholesale 
condemnation  of  Protestants,  and  contended  that  some  of  them 
had  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth,  there 
were  angry  outcries,  and  the  president  exclaimed,  “  This  is  no 
place  for  praising  Protestants !  ”  When  Strossmayer  refused 
to  give  way,  and  went  on  to  exclaim  that  nothing  could  be 
imposed  as  church  dogma  unless  supported  by  the  bishops  with 
moral  unanimity,  a  frightful  tumult  arose.  Several  bishops 
rushed  at  the  speaker  and  shook  their  fists  in  his  face.  If  a 
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minority  bishop  made  an  affectionate  allusion  to  the  Pope,  the 
majority  could  be  heard  to  mutter,  “  et  osculatus  est  ilium  ” — 
thus  comparing  it  to  the  kiss  of  Judas !  If  a  minority  bishop’s 
speech  was  attacked,  he  could  not  reply  in  the  same  debate, 
whereas  the  members  of  the  Papal  Deputation  who  moved  the 
official  proposals  could  speak  as  often  as  they  liked. 

Beyond  all  this,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  bishops  in 
all  sorts  of  ways.  They  were  virtually  prisoners,  for  the  police 
did  not  allow  them  to  leave  Rome  without  a  papal  permit,  and 
this  was  not  obtainable  during  the  Council  except  in  case  of 
grave  illness.  Even  rewards  for  compliance  and  punishments 
for  non-compliance  were  dangled  before  individual  councillors. 
There  were  bishops  from  mission  fields,  trained  and  maintained 
by  the  Papal  Congregation  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 
They  were  mostly  obsequious;  but  independent  individuals  were 
actually  threatened  with  loss  of  th’eir  pay  if  they  would  not  come 
to  heel.  On  the  other  hand,  various  honours  were  offered  to  entice 
over  members  of  the  opposition.  One  bishop  was  captured  by  the 
privilege  of  being  the  only  western  bishop  permitted  to  wear  a 
vestment  known  as  a  “  superhumeral.”  Others  had  the  prospect 
of  various  offices  about  the  Roman  Court — titular  bishops,  proto¬ 
notaries  apostolic,  confidential  chamberlains,  &c.  A  few  of  the 
opposition  leaders  were  tickled  with  the  hint  of  a  prospective 
cardinal’s  hat. 

The  Pope  did  not  scruple  to  use  his  personal  influence  on 
the  side  of  the  good  cause,  and  this  more  and  more  openly  as 
time  went  on.  It  should  be  premised  that,  in  Newman’s  words, 
“  his  personal  presence  was  of  a  kind  that  no  one  could 
withstand.”  Further,  resistance  was  the  more  difficult  because 
“neither  the  Catholic  nor  the  non-Catholic  public  has  any  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  a  bishop  in  the  present  day  is  dependent 
on  Rome  ”  (Quirinus) ;  and  for  years  past  bishops  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  obsequious  compliance.  Papal  censures  were 
reserved  for  Liberalism,  while  extreme  statements  as  to  papal 
prerogatives  and  Mariolatry  were  unreproved  (Dean  Church). 
Mozley,  writing  to  the  Times  from  Rome,  said,  “  His  Holiness 
tells  (opposition  bishops)  plainly  that  they  are  among  his 
enemies — are  damaging  the  good  cause,”  and  so  on.  Of  the 
Pope’s  dealings  with  individuals  one  or  two  examples  may  be 
given.  To  a  distinguished  German  prelate  who  proved 
indifferent  to  proffered  rewards,  the  Pope  put  the  Lord’s 
question  to  Peter,  “  Lovest  thou  me?”  But  the  most  notorious 
case  is  that  of  Guidi,  an  Italian  cardinal,  justly  respected  for 
his  learning,  who  dared  in  Council  to  deny  that  popes  had  any 
infallibility  separately  from  that  of  the  Church.  He  was 
immediately  sent  for,  and  the  Pope  boasted  afterwards  of  having 
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sharply  rebuked  him.  He  is  reported  to  have  called  him  “  the 
coryphaeus  of  my  opponents  ”  and  “  ungrateful  to  my  person.” 

And  when  Guidi  claimed  the  support  of  tradition  for  what  he 
had  said,  he  received  the  famous  answer,  “I  am  the  tradition.”  | 
He  was  required  to  retract,  was  kept  in  virtual  confinement,  and  [ 
plied  with  alternate  persuasions  and  threats. 

It  remains  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  what  we  may  call  [ 

the  “  lobbying  ”  tactics  whereby  the  infallibilist  leaders  sought  I 

to  secure  the  passing  of  the  decree.  It  may  be  well  to  preface 
them  by  recognising  that  both  parties — majority  and  minority 
alike — accuse  each  other  of  “  intrigue,”  and  represent  themselves 
as  driven  into  counterplot  by  the  sinister  proceedings  of  the  i 
others.  Probably  neither  has  a  stainless  record,  and  for  our 
purpose  we  have  no  need  to  decide  with  which  rests  the  blame 
of  beginning  dubious  practices.  What  concerns  us  is  that 
intrigue,  more  or  less  crooked,  certainly  played  a  not  incon-  ! 
siderable  part  in  the  doings  of  the  Council.  At  the  outset  a 
commission  of  twenty-four  “  on  faith  ”  was  to  be  chosen. 
Manning  and  his  friends  sent  round  a  list  of  nominations 
(including  Manning’s  own  name)  to  likely  members  of  the 
Council,  and  with  such  success  that  when  the  result  of  the 
election  was  announced,  not  a  single  opponent  of  infallibility 
had  secured  a  place.  (No  fewer  than  450  voting  papers  had 
the  same  twenty-four  names !) 

On  at  least  two  occasions  the  project  was  set  on  foot  to  carry 
infallibility  in  the  Council  by  acclamation,  and  was  only  defeated 
by  a  threat  from  the  French  and  the  American  bishops 
respectively  to  secede  from  the  Council.  More  than  one  attempt 
was  made  to  smuggle  in  a  recognition  of  the  Pope’s  infallibilty 
by  a  back  door;  e.g.,  the  authorities  brought  before  the  Council 
an  amendment  proposed  by  a  French  bishop,  which  included  a 
parenthesis  implying  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  After  all  the 
devices  to  eliminate  opposition,  when  a  vote  was  taken  on  the 
article  respecting  the  Pope’s  primacy,  eighty-eight  declared 
against,  while  sixty-two  more  gave  only,  a  qualified  assent.  At 
th^e  final  vote,  in  public  session,  with  the  Pope  present,  there 
were  only  two  “  No’s,”  the  bulk  of  the  opposition  having  already 
left  Rome,  to  avoid  the  painful  ordeal  of  having  to  vote  against 
the  Pope  to  his  face. 

Can  we  reasonably  ascribe  infallibility  to  the  findings  of 
such  a  Council — composed  of  members  with  such  pronounced 
limitations  of  knowledge,  intelligence,  integrity  and  good  faith, 
and  proceeding  to  their  ends  by  such  crooked  manoeuvres  ?  Roman  I 
apologists  point  out  to  us  that  the  character  of  the  Council  and  1 

its  methods  are  no  worse,  if  no  better,  than  those  of  our  civil  I 

parliaments  or  councils.  Suppose  we  grant  it — what  is  it  to  the  I 
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purpose?  To  whom  of  us  would  it  ever  occur  to  claim 
infallibility  for  the  decisions  of  any  of  these  bodies?  But 
ultimately  the  infallibility  of  the  Council  (or  rather,  of  its 
majority)  is  just  that  of  an  individual — the  Pope.  How  does  it 
stand  with  him?  We  have  had  the  figure  of  Pius  before  us, 
with  its  glaring  defects  in  knowledge,  humility,  patience  and 
charitable  judgment  of  others.  And  we  might  add  to  these, 
control  of  temper  and  tongue !  He  is  reported  to  have  referred 
to  an  anti-infallibilist  German  cardinal  as  “  that  ass.”  He  “  broke 
out  into  the  most  bitter  reproaches  against  [the  English]  Bishop 
Qifford  .  .  .  before  an  assembly  of  Frenchman,  most  of  whom 
did  not  even  know  him  by  name,  saying  that  he  knew  ‘  ex  certa 
scientia,’  the  only  reason  why  Clifford  would  not  believe  in  his 
infallibility  was  because  he  had  not  made  him  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  Yet  there  is,  perhaps,  no  member  of  the  Church 
whom  everyone  credits  with  so  entire  an  absence  of  any 
ambitious  thought.” 

Now,  nothing  short  of  a  divine  revelation  could  certify  the 
Christian  Church  of  the  infallibility  of  an  individual  man.  Is  it 
credible  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  such  a  man  as  Pius  IX?  We 
should  unhesitatingly  say  “  No.”  Personal  conformity  to  the 
revealed  commands  of  God  is  the  indispensable  road  to  a 
knowledge  of  His  mind  and  His  will.  There  must  be  whole¬ 
hearted  renunciation  of  our  own  will  and  pleasure  and  submission 
in  all  things  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  We  have  Scripture  for 
that.®  And  it  seems  to  us  that  all  experience  confirms  it.  But 
now,  we  shall  be  told,  this  is  Protestantism,  or  rather,  Puritanism. 
The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  see  the  indispensable 
connection  between  personal  holiness  and  discernment  of  divine 
truth.  Pius  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  believed  that  by  a  special 
miracle  his  personal  sin  was  prevented  from  invalidating  his 
intellectual  processes.  And  as  for  the  Pope’s  ignorance  and 
superstition,  did  not  a  Jesuit  theologian  long  since  plead  that  “  a 
thoroughly  ignorant  Pope  may  very  well  be  infallible,  for  God 
has  before  now  pointed  out  the  right  path  by  the  mouth  of  a 
speaking  ass  ?  ” 

I  am  afraid  then  that  we  must  waive  what  might  be  called 
the  moral  argument  and  fall  back  upon  others.  Try  this.  Since 
there  have  even  been  popes  who  declared  themselves  not  bound 
by  their  word  when  given  under  pressure  of  fear,  we  might 
fairly  question  the  validity  of  an  assent  to  the  Decree  practically 
extorted  from  members  of  the  minority  by  the  threat  of 
anathema;  for  an  anathema  against  those  who  refused  it  was 
appended  to  the  decree.  Or  we  might  point  out  that  the  decree 
itself  rests  in  the  last  resort  on  that  accursed  fetish  of  Pro- 

5  John  viii.  12;  vii.  17. 
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testants,  a  private  judgment — that,  namely,  of  the  Pope  himself.** 
We  might  point  to  actual  instances  of  fallible  decrees  issued  by 
popes.  In  1172  Alexander  III.  approved  of  a  man  who  has 
sworn  to  marry  a  woman,  deceiving  her  by  a  sham  marriage,  and 
then  retiring  into  a  monastery;  and  this  decision  became  part  of 
the  Roman  canon  law.  When  Protestants  point  out  palpable 
errors  such  as  these,  Roman  apologists  are  apt  to  fall  back  on 
the  plea  that  in  these  cases  the  popes  were  misled  by  their 
(fallible)  advisers.  But  what  is  the  use  of  an  infallibility  which 
cannot  discern  bad  advice  from  good?  Indeed,  we  may  ask 
how  it  contrives  still  to  be  infallibility. 

We  have  finally  to  look  at  the  internal  evidence  of  in¬ 
fallibility,  if  any,  afforded  by  the  terms  of  the  decree  itself. 
“  We,  clinging  faithfully  to  the  tradition  received  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  faith  ...  do,  with  the  approval  of 
the  holy  Council,  teach  and  define  it  to  be  a  dogma  divinely 
revealed — that  the  Roman  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra, 
i.e.,  when  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  of  paster  and  teacher  of  all 
Christians,  in  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  defines 
a  doctrine  respecting  faith  or  morals  for  the  observance  of  the 
whole  Church,  has  command,  through  the  divine  assistance 
promised  to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  of  that  infallibility  wherewith 
the  divine  Redeemer  willed  that  His  Church  should  be  equipped 
in  defining  doctrine  respecting  faith  and  morals,  and  thus  such 
definitions  of  the  Roman  pontiff  are  irrevisable  in  themselves, 
and  not  merely  by  consent  of  the  Church.”^ 

Passing  by  such  obvious  criticisms  as  that  the  dogma  of 
the  Pope’s  infallibility  has  not  the  uniform  tradition  of  the 
Church  behind  it,  or  that  the  infallibility  contemplated  by  the 
decree  is  not  the  Church’s,  but  the  Pope’s  in  distinction  from  the 
Church,  let  us  concentrate  attention  on  the  phrase  “  ex 
cathedra.”  When  does  the  Pope  speak  ex  cathedral  Three 
conditions  are  indicated.  (1)  When  he  speaks  in  the  capacity  of 
universal  teacher  of  the  Church;  (2)  when  he  speaks,  not  as  a 
private  person,  but  in  his  capacity  as  successor  of  Peter;  (3) 
when  he  speaks  on  questions  of  faith  or  morals.  We  might  point 
out  with  Dr.  Coulton  that  the  last  condition  opens  the  way  for 
endless  debate.  You  can  bring  anything  you  like  under  one  or 
other  of  these  heads.  "  Galileo’s  contemporaries  treated  the 
motion  of  the  earth  as  a  matter  of  faith  and  morals  ”  (Papal 
Infallibility,  p.  55).  The  Jesuit  Schrader  lays  it  down  expressly 
that  no  public  act  or  direction  of  the  Pope  can  be  conceived  of 

6 See  art.  “Infallibility”  by  Curtis,  in  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and 
Ethics. 

-^The  last  clause  inserted  by  the  majority  after  the  opposition  had 
withdrawn  itself. 
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as  not  having  a  doctrinal  significance.®  But  without  dwelling  on 
this  point,  we  may  ask  with  Mirbt  (quoted  by  Coulton,  p.  56), 
“  How  are  we  to  recognise  whether  the  decision  of  the  Pope  is 
given  in  the  exercise  of  his  doctrinal  office  or  not?”  No 
criterion  is  assigned,  and  no  authentic  interpretation  has  been 
accorded  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Even  a  French  Catholic 
declared  that  a  man  needs  to  exercise  his  private  judgment  to 
decide  whether  the  Pope  has  spoken  ex  cathedra  or  not. 
Manifestly  the  decree  itself  imperatively  requires  interpretation. 
And  the  interpretations  given  by  Roman  Catholic  scholars  differ 
widely.  A  view  that  merits  attention  as  occurring  in  a  book  on 
True  and  False  Infallibility,  which  was  written  by  Mgr.  Fessler, 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  which  received 
papal  approval,  was  that  “  the  assimilation  of  a  single  papal 
utterance  to  the  rest  of  the  Church’s  teaching  appertained  again 
to  the  discussions  of  the  Schola  ”  ;  which  seems  to  mean  in 
plainer  language  that  any  papal  utterance,  before  issuing  for 
general  acceptance  by  the  Church,  should  be  reviewed  by  expert 
theologians.  Manning,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to  make  every¬ 
thing  depend  on  the  Pope’s  intention,  i.e.,  whenever  he  intends 
to  require  the  assent  of  the  whole  Church  he  is  infallible. 

And  as  interpretations  of  the  decree  differ,  so  naturally  do 
Roman  Catholic  scholars  differ  as  to  which  of  the  actual  papal 
pronouncements  are  to  be  accepted  as  ex  cathedra.  Fessler 
admits  he  can  find  “  only  a  few.”  Cardinal  Franzelin  quotes 
only  four  cases  which  he  regards  as  certain;  while  a  priest 
named  Carson  claims  general  consent  for  only  two,  and  adds, 
“  Beyond  these  two  ...  we  cannot  assert  with  any  assurance 
that  the  prerogative  of  papal  infallibility  has  been  exercised  from 
the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  present  time.”^  The  fact  is  that 
only  the  ruling  Pope  can  decide  what  utterances  of  himself  or 
of  his  predecessors  are  to  be  accepted  as  ex  cathedra.  Small 
wonder  that  he  shows  himself  backward  to  exercise  the  privilege ! 
The  burden  of  infallibility  is  too  heavy  for  any  man  to  bear. 
To  a  conscientious  and  serious-minded  man  the  sense  of 
responsibility  must  be  paralysing.  But  if  in  these  circumstances 
he  shrinks  from  shouldering  it,  then  we  are  left  to  speculate 
what  is  the  value  to  the  Church  of  a  power  which  its  possessors 
avoid  using,  except  perhaps  in  cases  where  there  is  no  serious 
division  of  opinion  as  to  what  their  sentence  should  be. 

A.  J.  D.  FARRER. 


8  Von  der  romischen  Einheit,  1866. 

9  There  is  no  instance  of  a  papal  pronouncement  addressed  to  the 
whole  church  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 


Social  Morality. 

OUR  moral  and  social  ideals  will  depend  on  our  conception 
of  man’s  vocation  and  destiny.  If  some  amongst  us  are 
persuaded  that  his  starting  point  was  the  jungle,  we  are  bound 
to  think  of  man  in  the  present  context  of  his  varied  relationships. 
Neither  biology,  economics,  nor  sociology  comes  anywhere  near 
exhausting  human  personality.  There  are  also  “  trailing  clouds  ” 
of  some  glory  which  indicate  a  spiritual  birthright.  Man’s 
supreme  destiny,  we  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Christian 
revelation.  And  if  we  are  to  take  our  stand  here  on  Christian 
values,  these  values  must  apply  to  the  whole  of  man’s  life. 
We  must  not  esteem  the  soul  at  the  expense  of  the  body — this 
“  earthly  tabernacle  ”  in  which  man  himself  lives  and  moves. 
If  we  know  nothing  greater  than  the  soul,  then  a  like,  if 
transitory,  “  greatness  ”  belongs  also  to  what  Paul  calls  the 
temple  of  the  spirit. 

It  is  being  urged  upon  us  that  our  social  world  is  in  revolt 
against  the  generally  accepted  moral  standards.  Many  voices 
proclaim  that  the  old-time  moral  restrictions  are  passing  and 
are  waiting  to  be  buried.  But  we  had  better  be  careful,  lest  we 
bury  the  living  with  the  dead.  After  the  long  way  by  which 
we  have  come,  there  must  be  some  things  that  remain,  however 
shaken.  There  are  foundations  which  no  man  can  lay  other 
than  what  is  long  ago  laid.  Christian  ideals  and  standards  are 
being  challenged  and  discredited.  New  experiments  are  being 
made  in  social  and  domestic  life.  Much  of  our  present-day 
drama  and  fiction  represents  family  fidelity  as  a  joyless  and 
repressed  existence,  and  flaunt  the  free  and  the  promiscuous. 
Canon  Barry  declares  that  the  “  whole  atmosphere  of  our  society 
is  drenched  and  saturated  with  sexuality.  The  stage,  the  film, 
the  novel  and  the  daily  press  are  preoccupied  with  crude  sex 
appeal.  All  the  massed  suggestions  that  play  upon  them  are  such 
as  to  lead  boys  and  girls  to  imagine  that  this  is  the  main  interest 
of  adult  life.”  This  one-sided  emphasis,  however,  he  thinks,  is 
giving  way  to  cynical  satiety,  and  is  begetting  a  wistful  dis¬ 
illusionment.  Those  who  despise  and  distrust  love  are  becoming 
sceptical  about  life. 

In  a  situation  such  as  this  the  Christian  Church  must  aim 
at  being  helpful  and  constructive.  She  must  offer  some  clear 
guidance  on  these  inevitable  difficulties  and  problems  of  youth. 
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Our  young  people  seldom  turn  to  us  for  the  help  they  need  in 
those  personal  and  social  crises  of  the  psycho-physical  life, 
thinking  possibly  that  Christianity  has  little  else  than  “  taboos  ” 
to  offer,  and  that  the  Church  would  only  be  surprised  and 
shocked  instead  of  being  ready  with  understanding  and  guidance. 
No  doubt  this  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  our  attitude,  but  as  Canon 
Barry  insists,  Christian  moral  standards  of  social  life  must  be 
reasonable;  they  must  needs  be  relevant  to  the  facts  of  life, 
and  commend  themselves  to  the  moral  judgment  as  well  as  the 
feelings  of  the  rising  generation.  We  may  add,  however,  that 
our  Christian  negatives  are  there  because  of  the  positives. 
Some  people  may  not  take  kindly  to  “  Thou  shalt  not,”  but  then, 
the  shadow  of  Sinai  does  rest  on  the  love  and  light  of  Calvary. 

In  our  insistence  upon  Christian  ideals  of  moral  conduct — 
ideals  which  shine  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  definiteness 
in  Him  who  is  “  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  ” — 
the  whole  man  healthy,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  comes  within  the 
scope  of  our  teaching  and  ministry.  And  at  once,  therefore, 
we  find  ourselves  in  opposition  to  much  of  the  social  psychology 
of  our  day,  with  its  fragmentary  explanation  of  life,  and  its 
“  bogey  ”  of  repression,  and  its  so-called  “  gospel  ”  of  expression. 
“  I  want,  and  I  must  therefore  have,”  is  simply  not  good  enough 
for  human  personality.  The  social  revolt  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Humanism  is  altogether  too  much  life  Hedonism.  The 
way  here  is  too  broad,  ever  to  lead  us  into  a  life  “  more 
abundant.”  ”  Narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  into  life,”  but  the 
life  itself  ranges  wide.  Human  personality  must  express  itself ! 
but  what  “  self  ”  ?  The  animal,  the  vagrant  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  ego,  the  man  with  his  varying  lusts  and  desires? 
“  Where  there  is  no  restraint  the  people  perish.”  This  Freudian 
philosophy,  with  its  supposed  dangers  of  repression,  is  unworthy 
of  the  personality  it  seeks  to  explain,  and  carried  to  its  logical 
issue  would  make  social  life  impossible.  If  the  culture  of 
character  be  an  essential  of  our  social  life  it  must  involve  the 
restraint  and  repression  which  alone  make  possible  all  happy 
and  healthy  expression. 

Part  of  the  Church’s  ministry  to  the  social  life  of  our  time 
is  to  re-establish  Christian  standards  of  living,  and  to  redeem 
social  life  from  these  degenerating  influences.  There  is  need 
of  more  definite  Christian  ministry  in  this  direction.  The 
younger  members  of  our  Churches,  and  often  the  older  as  well, 
are  wrestling  with  some  of  those  intimate  problems  of  personal 
conduct  and  domestic  relationships.  In  our  teaching  and 
preaching  we  might  get  a  bit  closer  to  those  more  intimate 
difficulties  of  daily  life  and  conduct,  and  become  the  guides  of 
those  who  hardly  dare  ask  the  better  and  higher  way.  We  can. 
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at  least,  in  our  homes  and  in  our  family  life  show  by  example 
what  Christian  love  can  be  and  do,  and  how  the  more  intimate 
relationships  of  life  can  only  yield  their  finest  fruit  as  they 
become  sacramental.  As  Herbert  Spencer  used  to  say ;  “  You 
cannot  get  golden  conduct  out  of  leaden  instincts.” 

As  ministers  of  the  gospel,  many  of  us  must  often  wish  that 
we  were  given  Ihe  opportunity  of  offering  some  Christian 
guidance  to  our  young  people  in  the  moral  enterprises  of  life. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Christian  fellowship  of  a  church  is  as 
really  committed  to  every  betrothal  as  much  as  the  State  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  every  contract.  That  may  be  stretching  our 
responsibility  beyond  its  limits ;  but  at  least  we  can  assure  those 
who  are  “  made  one  ”  in  the  bonds  of  marriage,  of  our  prayer¬ 
ful  interest  and  of  our  friendship  and  fellowship  with  them  in 
their  new  life. 

There  is  need  for  such  a  ministry  of  Christian  help  and 
guidance  if  we  can  render  it  with  all  the  wisdom,  tact,  and 
sympathy  it  demands.  Here  are  some  sentences  from  the  letter 
of  a  young  man — the  kind  of  letter  which  is  rarely  written : 

“  I  was  born  one  of  a  large  family  of  boys  and  my  father  and 
mother  brought  us  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God.  Both  were 
very  earnest  Christians  .  .  .  and  I  and  my  brothers  owe  every¬ 
thing  to  them.  And  yet,  in  the  vital  matter  of  sexual  education 
nothing  was  done,  with  the  result  that  to-day,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  I  can  see  nothing  ahead  but  a  life  of  misery 
or  a  suicide’s  grave.”  And  this  from  another  who  signs  himself, 
“  Struggling  ”  :  “I  find  myself  disillusioned  and  in  a  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual  rut.  At  school  so  brilliant,  in  life  so  weak.” 
In  our  Discipleship  Campaign  half  the  battle  is  often  won  if  we 
can  gain  the  confidence  of  the  would-be  disciple;  if  he  sees  that 
we  know  his  life  at  its  depth  and  height,  at  its  lowest  desires, 
and  its  highest  dreams  and  ambitions,  and  are  able  to  share  the 
inner  problem  of  his  life,  and  understand  his  moral  struggle. 

We  have  a  gospel  which  can  solve  all  the  problems  of  our 
personal  and  social  life.  The  only  true  Humanism  is  Christian 
Humanism.  The  cleansing  and  renewing  of  our  minds,  the 
redemption  of  our  social  life  from  its  every  taint  and  foulness 
is  in  Him  who  is  the  Life  and  the  Light  of  the  world.  Through 
Christ  we  may  attain  a  life  “  temporal  yet  eternal,  instinctive  and 
spiritual,  divine  and  human — the  physical  sustaining  the  life  of 
the  Spirit,  the  life  of  the  Spirit  redeeming  the  physical.”  “Do 
you  not  know  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within 
you — the  Spirit  you  have  received  from  God?  You  are  not  your 
own,  you  were  bought  for  a  price;  then  glorify  God  with  your 
body.” 


ALLAN  M.  RITCHIE. 


Vasili  Pavlov  :  A  Russian 
Baptist  Pioneer. 

The  first  Russian  Baptist  to  achieve  fame  outside  his  own 
country  was  Vasili  Pavlov.  He  was  baptised  in  1871, 
and  from  that  time  onwards  his  influence  was  felt  through  the 
expanding  Baptist  community.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
he  laboured,  and  his  activity  ceased  only  with  his  death  in  1924. 

No  man  sums  up  in  his  personal  service  and  suffering  the 
story  of  the  Russian  Baptist  movement  so  adequately  as  Pavlov. 
He  came  into  it  almost  at  the  beginning.  The  date  accepted  as 
the  birthday  of  the  denomination  in  Russia  is  September  1st 
(August  20th),  1867,  when  Nikita  Voronin  was  baptised. 
Voronin  had  belonged  to  the  Molokans — a  sect  having  some 
resemblance  to  the  Quakers — but  the  study  of  the  New  Testament 
led  him  to  adopt  a  point  of  view  which  he  afterwards  learned 
from  a  German  settler  in  his  district,  Martin  Kalweit,  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Baptists.  Kalweit  baptised  Voronin, 
and  this  earliest  Russian  convert  at  once  displayed  the  evangelistic 
fervour  that  marks  the  great  host  of  his  successors.  He  gathered 
a  small  group  of  believers  around  him.  In  1870  the  sixteen- 
years-old  Vasili  Pavlov  came  under  Voronin’s  influence  and  early 
in  the  following  year  was  won  for  the  young  church,  which  before 
he  joined  it  numbered  about  ten  members.  Another  notable 
convert  was  secured  at  the  same  time — V.  V.  Ivanov-Klishnikov, 
whose  after-career  is  in  many  respects  parallel  to  that  of  Pavlov, 
and  whose  son  (now  an  exile  for  conscience’s  sake)  is  honoured 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country. 

Pavlov’s  intense  zeal  led  him  at  once  to  set  about  preaching 
in  Tiflis  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  It  is  worth  while  to 
notice  that  his  enthusiasm  made  full  use  of  all  cultural 
opportunities  open  to  him.  He  shirked  no  rough  work.  In  his 
youth  we  find  him  acting  as  shop-assistant,  coachman,  ploughman, 
baker,  or  commercial  agent;  but  his  earnings  are  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  his  free  hours  to  study.  As  a  boy 
he  had  been  happily  encouraged.  His  father  was  a  farmer;  his 
mother  belonged  to  a  Russian  officer-family.  These  pious  and 
industrious  people  had  been  banished  from  Central  Russia  as 
Molokan  dissenters  from  the  Orthodox  Church.  To  them  Vasili 
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came  as  a  Samuel.  They  had  long  been  childless;  his  birth 
was  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  before  his  birth  they  had  dedicated 
him  to  their  Lord.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  he  was 
able  to  read  the  Slavonic  New  Testament  when  only  five  years 
old.  He  early  displayed  unusual  aptitude  for  languages, 
acquiring  German  by  self-study  and  Hebrew  at  a  Jewish  school 
in  Tiflis.  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  Turkish,  several  languages  and 
dialects  used  in  the  Russian  Empire,  especially  in  Transcaucasia, 
and  even  Chinese,  attracted  him.  Some  he  mastered ;  and 
eventually  he  secured  more  or  less  knowledge  of  about  twenty-five 
languages.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  idea 
that  the  Russian  pioneers  were  ignorant  fanatics;  a  few  among 
them  were  men  of  remarkable  scholarship,  and  the  average 
Baptist  preacher  stood  in  Biblical  and  religious  knowledge  far 
above  the  general  level  of  the  priests  of  the  State  Church.  No 
Baptist  group  in  the  world  cherishes  a  simpler  faith  than  the 
Russian,  but  none  has  set  a  higher  value  upon  the  training  of 
the  mind  as  an  instrument  in  the  service  of  God. 

As  members  of  the  small  Baptist  church  which  had  gathered 
in  Tiflis  about  the  merchant  Voronin,  Pavlov  and  his  friend 
Ivanov-Klisihnikov  evangelised  among  the  Molokans  of  Trans¬ 
caucasia,  and  soon  gave  evidence  of  their  power  as  preachers 
and  winners  of  souls.  A  few  country  churches  came  into 
existence.  In  1875  the  Tiflis  church  resolved  to  send  Pavlov 
to  Hamburg  to  receive  definite  instruction  from  Oncken.  He 
stayed  only  a  year,  but  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  German 
pioneer,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  In  the  course 
of  his  return  journey  he  was  able  to  render  a  very  great  service 
to  the  cause.  There  had  begun  in  Southern  Russia  shortly  after 
the  time  of  Voronin’s  baptism  the  Baptist-Stundist  awakening, 
and  by  his  direct  contact  with  such  leaders  as  Ratushny  and 
Riaboshapka,  Pavlov  secured  the  understanding  and  fraternal 
co-operation  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  founding  in  due 
time  of  a  Russian  Baptist  Union.  A  period  of  comparative 
quiet  followed.  It  lasted  in  his  case  ten  years,  during  which 
Pavlov  was  able  to  undertake  preaching  journeys  of  ever 
increasing  range,  founding  churches  even  in  the  interior  of 
Russia.  Before  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Baptist  and  Stundist  movements  throughout  the 
southern  half  of  Russia  had  awakened  the  suspicion  and  hostility 
of  the  authorities. 

The  term  “  Stundist  ”  covered  a  religious  awakening  of 
somewhat  chaotic  character.  The  Russian  Baptists,  owing  in 
part  to  German  influence,  had  come  to  cherish  clear-cut  ideas 
of  doctrine  and  church  organisation,  and  were  gradually  giving 
form  and  clarity  to  the  “  Stundist  ”  groups.  They  meanwhile 
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repudiated  the  label  “  Stundist  ”  when  applied  to  themselves, 
on  the  ground  that  it  covered  not  only  healthy  but  also  religiously 
anarchic  elements  to  which  they  could  give  no  countenance. 
While  the  leadership  and  organisation  of  the  evangelical  move¬ 
ment  throughout  Southern  Russia  were  gradually  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Baptists,  they  and  the  Stundists  became  known 
to  an  evangelical  group  of  more  recent  origin,  having  its  centre 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  including  as  adherents  influential  members 
of  the  aristocracy.  This  group  owed  its  existence  largely  to  the 
English  Lord  Radstock ;  among  its  leaders  were  Colonel  Pashkov 
and  Count  Korff,  and  it  was  popularly  described  by  such  names 
as  “  Radstockite  ”  or  “  Pashkovite.”  Its  general  positions  were 
at  that  time  those  held  by  Plymouth  Brethren  of  the  “  open  ” 
section.  In  later  years  under  the  name  of  “  Evangelical 
Christian  ”  it  became  definitely  Baptist,  so  that  after  the 
Revolution  its  leaders  and  the  Baptist  leaders  signed  a  common 
declaration  of  faith  and  order,  as  a  basis  for  an  organic  union 
which  unhappily  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

A  conference  of  about  a  hundred  representatives  from 
south  and  north  met  in  April,  1884,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the 
house  of  Princess  Lieven,  and  entered  into  brotherly  fellowship, 
though  they  found  that  differences  on  the  subject  of  baptism 
prevented  complete  co-operation.  This  conference  provoked  the 
authorities  to  action :  several  delegates  were  arrested  and 
compelled  to  return  home,  and  Pavlov’s  notes  were  seized. 
Pashkov  and  Korff  were  soon  afterwards  banished  from  Russia. 
It  may  be  observed  that  although  formal  union  with  the 
“  Pashkovites  ”  was  not  attained,  this  same  year,  1884,  witnessed 
the  founding  of  the  All-Russian  Baptist  Union  to  complete  the 
unifying  work  initiated  by  Pavlov  in  1876. 

The  accession  of  Czar  Alexander  III.  had  given  the  signal 
for  the  opening  of  a  persecution  which  was  gradually  increasing 
in  severity.  On  the  ground  of  a  personal  report  to  the  Czar 
by  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  the  notorious 
Pobiedonostseff,  Pavlov  with  Voronin  and  others  was  sentenced 
in  1887  to  four  years’  banishment  in  Orenburg.  When  the  four 
years  had  expired,  he  returned  to  Tiflis,  but  his  liberty  was 
brief.  The  Government  demanded  that  he  should  sign  an 
undertaking  to  abstain  from  preaching,  and,  like  his  English 
forerunner,  John  Bunyan,  he  refused.  Thereupon  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  further  four  years’  banishment;  and  on  this 
occasion,  in  contrast  to  the  first,  he  was  transported  as  a 
dangerous  criminal,  under  strong  escort  and  in  chains,  from 
prison  to  prison,  until  after  much  suffering  he  at  last  reached 
Orenburg. 

During  the  first  year  of  this  second  banishment  the  devoted 
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preacher  was  exposed  to  most  severe  trials.  In  a  single  week 
his  wife  and  three  children  died  of  cholera;  a  fortnight  earlier 
a  daughter  had  been  drowned  in  the  river  Ural,  and  only  one 
boy  survived.  “  I  found  myself  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,”  wrote  Pavlov,  “  but  the  Lord  was  with  me.  I  asked 
myself,  ‘  Why  live,  when  thou  hast  lost  almost  all  thy  dear 
ones?’  But  an  inner  voice  answered,  ‘Life  has  still  purpose: 
thou  must  live  for  Jesus  who  has  redeemed  thee !  ’  I  recalled  the 
words,  ‘  Whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord  :  whether  we  die, 
we  die  unto  the  Lord !  ’  ”  During  his  banishment  he  carried  on 
a  small  retail  shop  and  bakery  in  Orenburg;  and,  strangely 
enough,  he  was  permitted  within  a  limited  district  to  do  the 
work  forbidden  at  home.  He  preached  and  laboured  with  zeal, 
and  churches  arose  among  the  Russian  and  Ukrainian  colonists 
of  the  region.  The  clergy  strove  to  check  the  movement  by 
challenging  him  to  public  debate;  but  the  only  result  was  to 
•extend  interest  and  multiply  the  number  of  Baptist  adherents, 
so  that  the  discussions  were  speedily  broken  off  by  those  who 
sought  them.  Then  offers  of  lucrative  employment  were 
made  to  Pavlov  if  he  would  abandon  his  ministry — but  they 
were  made  in  vain. 

The  baffled  clergy  raged  furiously  against  the  unconquerable 
Baptist  preacher;  and  as  the  close  of  his  second  banishment  drew 
near,  they  threatened  to  secure  for  him  a  third,  this  time  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  Siberia.  Pavlov  saw  that  in  the  interests 
of  his  work  he  must  for  a  while  withdraw  from  Russia;  and 
immediately  after  his  release,  before  hostile  plans  could  take 
shape,  he  left  the  country. 

He  betook  himself  to  Tulcea  in  Rumania,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  the  Russian  border,  and  this  place  became  a  centre 
for  refugees  from  the  savage  persecution  then  reaching  its 
height.  Pavlov  was  tireless  in  evangelising  his  fellow  Russians 
dwelling  in  the  district,  and  in  organising  help  for  the  needy 
refugees.  He  remained  in  Tulcea  until,  in  1901,  the  flood  of 
violence  having  somewhat  abated,  he  was  able  to  return  to  his 
own  land. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  the  Czardom  he  laboured 
chiefly  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Odessa,  and  blessing  was  richly 
manifest  throughout.  He  undertook  an  evangelising  tour  that 
extended  through  the  whole  length  of  Siberia  as  far  as 
Vladivostok,  and  occupied  six  months.  Difficulties  were  many : 
Russia  was  no  “  land  of  liberty,”  and  the  hopes  aroused  by  the 
Czar’s  edict  of  religious  freedom  (1905)  were  speedily 
disappointed.  On  several  occasions  Pavlov’s  work  was 
interrupted  by  imprisonment  for  from  one  to  four  months.  The 
charges  against  him  were  “  propaganda  ”  (i.e.,  preaching)  and 
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the  translation  and  publication  of  a  booklet  by  Spurgeon.  The 
last  sentence  passed  upon  him — eight  months’  imprisonment  for 
translating  the  Spurgeon  booklet — was  never  put  into  effect, 
since  he  succeeded  in  evading  the  Odessa  police  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  in  1917. 

One  episode  in  connection  with  an  imprisonment  may  here 
be  described.  Shortly  after  the  issue  of  the  Czar’s  edict  of  1905, 
the  Russian  Baptist  Union  was  holding  a  conference  in  Odessa, 
to  the  bitter  chagrin  of  the  Orthodox  priests,  who  were  supported 
by  the  Governor,  Tolmatshev.  The  Governor  arrested  about 
two  hundred  members  of  the  conference.  Most  of  them  were 
liberated  after  a  brief  detention,  but  he  sentenced  the  leaders 
to  periods  of  imprisonment  varying  from  two  weeks  to  four 
months.  Pavlov  naturally  received  the  longest  sentence.  In 
prison  he  was  treated  as  a  dangerous  criminal  and  allowed  no^ 
visitors.  Representations  were  made  by  his  fellow-Baptists  to 
the  Czar,  who  sent  a  high  official  to  Odessa.  This  man — whose 
name  also  chanced  to  be  Pavlov — saw  the  prisoner  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  him.  He  reproached  the  Baptists  with  influencing 
their  sons  and  daughters  against  the  State,  whereas  the 
Government  expected  children  to  be  educated  in  a  spirit  of 
loyalty.  The  Baptist  preacher  very  frankly  replied  that  if 
children  of  Baptists  should  be  ill-disposed  to  the  Government, 
the  responsibility  lay  with  the  Government  itself.  “  Do  you 
realise,”  he  asked,  “  what  must  happen  when  I  come  home  after 
four  months  in  prison?  My  son  will  want  to  know  where  I 
have  been  for  so  long.  There  is  only  one  answer :  I  have  been 
in  prison.  The  child  will  ask  why;  and  again  there  is  only  one 
answer :  I  must  tell  him  that  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,  but 
have  been  locked  up  for  preaching  the  gospel.  The  child  will 
be  astonished  and  want  to  know  how  the  police  can  so  treat 
his  father  for  doing  what  God  commands.”  He  boldly  pressed 
the  question  :  “  Are  the  Baptists  to  blame  if  their  children  grow 
up  without  sympathy  for  a  Government  that  persecutes  their 
fathers?”  The  Czarist  official  became  very  serious,  and 
promised  to  use  his  influence  for  Pavlov’s  release;  but  nothing 
came  of  this.  The  prisoner  had  to  serve  the  full  term. 

Three  dramatic  appearances  abroad  during  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century  made  him  known  to  fellow-Baptists  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  at  the  First  World  Congress 
in  London  in  1905,  at  the  European  Baptist  Congress  in  Berlin 
in  1908,  and  at  the  Second  World  Congress  in  Philadelphia  in 
1911.  His  address  at  Berlin,  where  his  mastery  of  German 
brought  him  into  closer  touch  with  the  assembly  than  the 
English-speaking  conditions  of  London  and  Philadelphia  per¬ 
mitted,  was  crowded  with  information  regarding  the  history  of 
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the  Russian  evangelicals,  and  has  been  freely  used  in  this 
biographical  sketch. 

The  story  of  his  experiences  after  the  Revolution  may  be 
briefly  told.  When  it  broke  out  he  was  travelling  near 
Moscow.  For  months  he  had  avoided  the  neighburhood  of 
Odessa,  where  the  police  were  seeking  him,  and  undertaken 
secret  missionary  journeys  in  other  parts  of  Russia — in  the 
Volga  region,  Orenburg,  Turkestan,  and  Transcaucasia.  In 
1916  the  church  at  Moscow  called  him  to  its  pastorate  and  he 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  under  the  condition  that  he  should 
take  up  the  work  only  when  the  danger  of  arrest  and  imprison¬ 
ment  had  passed.  The  Revolution  freed  him  from  this 
particular  menace.  For  four  years,  under  new  and  most 
difficult  conditions,  including  peril,  poverty  and  hunger,  he  served 
the  Moscow  church  and  the  All-Russian  Baptist  Union  by  voice 
and  pen,  displaying  deep  interest  in  Bible  courses  and  the 
gathering  of  historical  data  concerning  the  Baptist  movement 
in  his  country.  On  the  occasion  of  his  Jubilee  in  1921  the  Russian 
Baptists  undertook  to  support  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  We 
find  him  soon  afterwards  preaching  for  a  time  in  Leningrad; 
and  in  August,  1923,  he  moved  to  Transcaucasia  with  the 
intention  of  devoting  his  special  knowledge  to  mission  work 
among  the  Mohammedans.  The  plan  was  not  fulfilled.  His 
heart  had  been  overstrained  by  exhausting  labours,  and  an 
attack  by  bandits  on  a  railway  train  in  which  he  was  travelling 
aggravated  his  condition.  After  acute  suffering  he  died  in  Baku 
on  the  15th  April,  1924.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Church, 
which  he  had  joined  as  a  youth  of  seventeen,  his  mortal  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Tiflis  for  burial. 

Pavlov’s  outstanding  characteristics  are  zeal,  thoroughness, 
courage,  and  all  are  rooted  in  an  intense  personal  experience 
of  salvation  in  Christ.  His  enthusiastic  and  far-reaching 
labours  appear  in  the  story  we  have  told.  His  thoroughness 
comes  to  light  in  his  eager  and  prolonged  study  of  languages, 
ljut  especially  in  his  expository  and  theological  work.  He  was 
resolved  to  find,  not  only  emotional  satisfaction,  but  clear 
intellectual  conceptions  of  truth.  These  were  embodied  in  his 
preaching,  and  they  made  him  a  formidable  public  disputant 
As  to  his  courage,  there  is  no  sign  in  his  life  of  any  yielding 
to  fear.  His  withdrawal  to  Rumania  for  a  few  years  was  not 
a  shrinking  from  persecution;  he  withdrew  because  he  was 
threatened  with  banishment  under  conditions  that  would  have 
denied  him  all  opportunity  of  actively  preaching  the  gospel. 
As  pioneer,  preacher,  theologian,  writer  and  editor,  as 
a  consistent  Christian  man,  and  as  one  who  in  a  truly 
martyr  spirit  endured  suffering  for  Christ,  Pavlov  is 
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worthy  of  high  honour.  He  himself  would  have  given  the  whole 
glory  to  the  Lord  who  used  him  to  influence  more  powerfully 
than  any  other  Russian  Baptist  evangelist  the  men  and  women 
of  his  vast  country. 

Will  his  work  abide?  Who  can  doubt  that  it  will?  “  Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid  which  is 
Jesus  Christ.” 

J.  H.  RUSHBROOKE. 


Frederick  Try  on  of  Deeping. 

IT  was  Saturday  morning  in  the  year  1850,  at  the  town  of 
Sleaford,  Lincolnshire.  My  grandfather’s  household,  of 
which  I  was  a  child  guest,  was  as  usual  about  early.  My  dear 
aunt,  his  housekeeper,  had  a  journey  before  her,  for  to-morrow 
was  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  when  she  endeavoured  to 
be  present  for  Communion  at  the  Baptist  Cause  at  Deeping, 
some  twenty  miles  away,  where  she  was  a  member. 

At  an  early  hour  the  carrier’s  waggon  started  from  the 
market-place.  It  was  a  large  covered  vehicle  that  once  or  twice  a 
week  travelled  from  Sleaford  to  Peterborough  and  back,  con¬ 
veying  passengers,  parcels  and  goods.  Its  occupants,  country  folk 
with  their  bundles,  whiled  away  the  time  on  the  slow  journey  with 
bucolic  talk  and  comments  on  local  events. 

At  Folkingham  we  halted  to  bait  the  horses.  The  jail  near 
the  green  had  a  treadmill,  and  when  the  prisoners  were  on  it 
two  fans  revolved  above  the  roof,  a  process  I  afterwards  heard 
called  “  grinding  the  wind.”  My  childish  enquiry  was  met  and 
satisfied  by  a  brief  explanation  and  a  solemn  warning  as  to  what 
becomes  of  children  who  go  wrong. 

At  Bourne  was  a  long  halt,  when  my  aunt  went  to  the  house 
of  an  aged  Christian  friend  to  lunch  and  talk.  Then  on  again 
till  we  alighted  at  Deeping  where,  with  a  widowed  relative,  we 
were  to  stay  till  Monday.  Her  three  young  children,  destined 
in  after  years  to  occupy  honoured  positions  in  Christian  service, 
gave  a  cheerful  tone  to  that  quiet  Puritan  home. 

Sunday  morning,  calm  and  bright  in  those  fen-lands,  to 
chapel.  A  plain  building  facing  a  street  on  the  bank  of  the 
Nene,  then  a  placid  little  river,  but  in  autumn  and  winter  over- 
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flowing  its  banks  and  flooding  the  street,  necessitating  a  footpath 
of  boards  or  the  aid  of  a  vehicle. 

It  was  named  “  Cave  Adullam,”  and  had  been  built  in  1839' 
for  the  Rev.  Frederick  Tryon,  B.A.,  erewhile  vicar  of  the  parish. 

The  chapel  was  full;  people  from  the  village,  labourers, 
some  in  smock  frocks  and  leather  gaiters,  and  their  families,, 
farmers  and  gentry  who  had  driven  in  from  the  surrounding 
district.  Mr.  Tryon  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  was  then  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  a  tall  handsome  gentleman  in  clerical  suit 
and  white  tie.  After  the  first  hymn  followed  the  reading  and 
prayer,  a  solemn  reverent  approach  to  the  throne  of  grace,, 
another  hymn  and  the  sermon.  “  He  mostly  spoke  of  the  text 
in  its  connection  with  the  context,  and  dwelt  much  on  the 
practical  bearing  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  upon  the  life  and 
experience  of  his  hearers.  His  preaching  had  an  individuality 
that  was  peculiarly  his  own  and  invested  his  message  with  an 
authority  and  reality  that  convinced  those  who  heard  him  that 
he  was  a  man  sent  from  God  to  preach  His  everlasting  gospel.” 

Sermons  were  long  in  those  days  and  few  hearers  could 
follow  a  deep  doctrinal  line  of  thought.  The  place  was  warm 
and  quiet.  One  or  two  men  took  off  their  coats  and  put  them 
on  the  gallery  front;  several  stood  up  awhile  to  shake  off 
drowsiness.  One  mother  with  a  boy  each  side  made  them 
alternately  stand  up.  It  was  all  done  quietly  and  no  one  seemed 
disturbed.  Service  ended;  friendly  greetings;  some  of  the 
congregation  driving  or  walking  home,  others  staying  for  another 
meeting. 

Not  till  after  years,  with  a  matured  mind  and  some  spiritual 
desire,  did  I  realise  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Tryon’s  ministry. 

He  was  born  in  1813  at  Bulwick,  Northants.  His  ancestors, 
Walloons,  had  left  Holland  during  the  persecution  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  and  after  several  removals  settled  there. 
Many  family  tablets  are  on  the  walls  of  Harringworth  Church, 
the  next  parish. 

During  his  school  days  an  accident  ,to  his  right  knee  led 
to  prolonged  suffering  and  permanent  stiffness,  but  he  was  active 
and  became  a  skilful  horseman. 

In  due  course  he  went  for  some  years  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  soon  after  leaving  came  under  the  influence  of 
a  college  friend  named  Arkwright,  who,  recently  “  turned  saint,” 
to  the  disgust  of  his  gay  chums,  had  become  Vicar  of  Cromford 
and,  impelled  by  evangelical  fervour,  led  him  to  seek  the  Lord. 
He  was  ordained  in  Durham  Cathedral  and  became  Curate  at 
Wirksworth.  With  deepening  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
spiritual  things,  his  preaching  “  caused  a  great  stir  among  the 
people,”  and  when  an  evening  service  was  projected  the  Vicar 
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was  so  alarmed  that  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop,  who  without  any 
inquiry  ejected  him.  Licensed  to  another  curacy  he  found  the 
rector  violent  and  quarrelsome,  until  one  day  he  unexpectedly 
said,  “  Mr.  Tryon,  you  shall  never  be  annoyed  by  me  again.” 
He  kept  his  word  and  left  his  curate  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
peace. 

The  living  of  Deeping  St.  James  was  offered  him.  His 
worldly  friends  urged  him  to  decline  as  there  was  “  no  society 
and  no  hunting.”  Here  he  began  in  1838,  and  to  quote  his 
biographer,  “  During  his  short  ministry  the  Church  was  crowded, 
not  only  with  parishmen,  but  with  numbers  who  came  from 
long  distances  to  hear  him  preach  the  gospel.” 

His  experiences  and  the  spiritual  exercises  of  mind  he  was 
passing  through  shook  the  foundations  of  his  ecclesiastical 
profession  and  led  him  to  dislike  the  service  for  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  to  dread  reading  the  burial  service  over  those  who 
died  drunkards  or  in  open  sin.  The  matter  became  so  urgent 
that  on  1st  March,  1839,  he  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Bishop. 
“  After  what  I  have  felt  to-day  I  could  not  attempt  to  officiate 
again.  .  .  .” 

With  the  aid  of  friends  a  Baptist  chapel  was  built  and 
opened  in  October,  1839,  when  he  preached  his  first  sermon 
there.  His  last  was  on  the  8th  March,  1903. 

Seeking  no  change,  no  larger  or  more  prominent  sphere,  he 
laboured  in  that  quiet  village  for  sixty-three  and  a  half  years. 
To  some  who  expressed  surprise  he  said,  “  I  love  Deeping  and 
the  poor  people  round  here  whom  God  has  given  me  for  my 
friends.  I  shall  never  leave  them  till  I  can  as  clearly  see  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  in  removing  me  as  I  saw  it  in  placing  me  here.” 
On  another  occasion  he  said,  “  I  promised  the  Bishop  to  be 
diligent  in  this  parish  and  I  will  be  faithful  to  the  end.” 

His  ministry  was  not  confined  to  preaching;  he  visited  the 
afflicted,  kept  up  a  large  correspondence,  was  liberal  to  those  in 
need,  and  to  those  causes  that  stood  for  benevolence  and  truth. 
In  his  early  ministry  he  travelled  much  on  horseback  or  driving 
to  local  towns  and  villages  and  various  places  in  Norfolk  and 
Cambridgeshire,  also,  until  old  age,  by  train  to  London  and  many 
places  far  off  to  fulfil  preaching  engagements. 

Mr.  Tryon  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  died  in  1844. 
His  second  wife  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Diana  Hilbers,  and 
granddaughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Whichcote  ,of  Aswarby;  she 
lived  till  1896;  one  of  her  sons  became  minister  at  Stamford. 
The  only  daughter  of  his  first  wife  lived  till  1929,  diligent  till 
the  end  of  a  long  life  of  eighty-eight  years  in  Sunday  School 
and  other  work  at  her  father’s  chapel. 

In  his  diary,  September  14th,  1861,  he  wrote:  "Henry  C. 
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Hilbers  has  been  a  great  help  to  me,  preaching  all  the  time  in 
my  absence  to  the  people  at  Deeping;  he  grows  in  grace.” 

Mr.  Hilbers,  his  brother-in-law,  was  a  barrister,  he  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Lord  Westbury.  Coming  under  deep  spiritual  concern 
he  withdrew  from  legal  practice  and  devoted  his  life  and  talents 
to  humble  Christian  service.  Deeping  became  his  home,  but  most 
of  each  year  he  regularly  travelled  a  round  of  villages  supplying 
the  pulpits  at  small  chapels  or  relieving  some  rural  pastor  for 
one  or  two  Sundays. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  culture,  with  a  gracious  spirit,  and 
preaching  gift  fcyond  many.  As  his  young  friend  and  guest  I 
realised  his  kindness  and  tact  in  dealing  with  the  poor  people 
attached  to  those  rural  causes  with  their  narrow  outlook  and 
sometimes  curious  notions. 

A  Conservative,  with  a  country  gentleman’s  outlook  of  his 
period,  Tryon  disliked  political  changes  and  even  dreaded  some 
of  the  altruistic  movements  that  were  coming  in.  His  life-work 
and  ministry  had  a  line  of  its  own,  distinctive  from  some  with 
whom  he  was  one  in  faith  and  doctrine.  Its  practical  searching 
“  drift  ”  (a  favourite  word)  was  seen  in  the  strict  self-denial  of 
many  of  his  followers. 

As  a  guest  at  my  parents’  home  and  the  friend  and  pastor 
of  our  relatives,  as  a  visitor  at  his  house,  a  hearer  on  many 
occasions,  I  knew  him  well  and  realised  the  grace  and  greatness 
of  his  remarkable  life  and  ministry. 

T.  R.  HOOPER. 


Leadership  and  Fellowship. 

Three  hundred  years  give  ample  time  for  a  church  to  unfold 
its  strength  and  to  test  its  principles.  There  are  a  few 
Free  Churches  in  the  country,  as  at  Horningsham,  Tiverton, 
Lincoln,  which  have  more  than  three  centuries  to  their  credit. 
In  London  the  oldest  Free  Church  is  the  Baptist,  which  began 
at  Wapping  on  12th  September,  1633,  and  kept  its  tercentenary 
at  Walthamstow.  The  present  pastor  has  told  its  story,  largely 
from  its  own  records,  which  run  for  more  than  250  years. 
Stepping  back  from  the  trees,  shall  we  try  to  discern  the  wood? 

In  every  century  the  church  has  had  an  unusual  number  of 
men  above  the  average.  John  Spilsbury  was  laughed  at  by  out- 
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siders  as  the  great  patriarch  of  the  Anabaptist  confession;  no 
small  tribute  when  he  earned  his  living  by  weighing  hay.  Jerome 
Sankey  won  his  spurs  in  the  New  Model  Army  and  was 
knighted;  his  military  exploits  included  capturing  a  ship  in 
Essex,  winning  many  skirmishes  in  Ireland,  subduing  a  rebellion 
in  Cheshire;  in  civil  life  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  was  on  various  committees  for  reconstruction.  Samuel 
Richardson  devoted  himself  to  home  affairs,  constitutional 
reform,  and  theology.  John  Norcott  concentrated  on  Baptist 
principles,  and  his  pamphlet  is  still  reprinted.  These  men  made 
a  fine  group  in  the  earliest  days,  when  all  believers  exercised 
their  priesthood  and  the  distinction  of  a  minister  set  apart  was 
not  yet  established. 

Not  only  did  they  give  a  fine  lead  within  their  church,  but 
also  they  held  out  hands  to  the  other  London  Baptist  churches, 
and  together  made  a  statement  of  their  beliefs,  which  dispelled 
much  misconception  and  slander.  Within  a  dozen  years  they 
were  giving  a  lead  throughout  the  land,  urging  all  churches  to 
associate  for  mutual  help  and  for  preaching  the  gospel.  For 
the  rest  of  the  century  they  were  to  the  fore  in  such  matters. 
And  when  the  1689  convention  urged  that  churches  should 
support  their  ministers,  so  that  all  their  time  should  be  free  for 
pastoral  work,  Wapping  was  perhaps  the  first  to  follow  the 
advice. 

When  the  Hanoverian  kings  gave  assurance  of  peace  to  all 
dissenters,  this  church  was  prominent  in  two  or  three  new 
enterprises.  There  were  disruptive  tendencies  in  theology,  some 
ministers  tending  to  Arianism,  others  to  Antinomianism ;  this 
church  proved  that  Scylla  could  be  avoided  without  being  whirled 
by  Charybdis.  A  sane  evangelical  preaching  resulted  in  thirteen 
young  men  being  called  to  the  ministry  in  twenty-six  years; 
Samuel  Wilson  was  the  helmsman  who  kept  the  church  on  its 
even  keel.  He  gave  a  lead  to  the  London  ministers  that  they 
should  say  plainly  what  they  believed,  and  should  decline  to 
support  a  Fraternal  whose  only  bond  was  the  practice  of 
immersion;  his  portrait  in  wig,  bands  and  gown  suggests  a  man 
who  commanded  respect.  The  church  responded  to  his  initiative, 
and  was  among  the  earliest  and  most  generous  supporters  of 
the  Particular  Baptist  Fund,  for  much  co-operative  work  all 
over  the  country.  And  when  there  were  signs  of  encroaching 
on  religious  liberty  the  church  promptly  sent  its  Dissenting 
Deputies  to  unite  with  other  churches  to  uphold  the  law. 

Another  great  leader  was  brought  from  Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
Abraham  Booth,  without  whom  nothing  was  complete  for  nearly 
forty  years.  In  thought  he  was  the  great  champion  of  Sovereign 
Grace,  and  as  he  was  called  to  such  a  prominent  church  he  set 
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a  fine  example  of  sustained  and  diligent  study.  Realising  the 
difficulty  and  the  danger  of  solitary  work,  he  pleaded  for  a 
London  Baptist  Education  Society  with  an  academy  of  its  own. 
His  deacons  and  members  well  supported  him,  and  not  far  from 
the  church’s  home  on  Prescot  Street,  Stepney  saw  a  bevy  of 
students.  Deacon  William  Fox  founded  the  Sunday  School 
Society  and  impressed  the  duty  of  every  church  having  a  school 
of  its  own.  When  John  Thomas,  first  Baptist  preacher  in  India, 
came  home  to  find  colleagues,  it  was  Booth  who  put  him  in  touch 
with  the  infant  B.M.S.  Booth  then  persuaded  his  deacons  that 
the  new  movement  was  of  God,  and  his  powerful  advocacy  won 
many  adherents  in  London.  And  when  this  great  new  co¬ 
operative  movement  for  propagating  the  gospel  abroad  suggested 
a  parallel  movement  within  England,  it  was  Booth  who  laid  down 
the  lines  of  that  Home  Missionary  Society  which  has  done  such 
fine  work  ever  since  under  the  name  of  its  younger  sister,  the 
Baptist  Union. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  pastor  was  Charles  Stovel,  whose 
ministry  exceeded  half  a  century.  He  was  not  content  to  drift 
with  the  impetus  of  the  past,  but  proved  himself  another  wise 
pilot.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  list  of  societies  within  the 
church,  the  changing  needs  of  the  neighbourhood  discerned,  the 
quickness  to  devise  new  methods  of  doing  good.  Still  there 
were  men  of  weight  attracted  to  a  man  of  enterprise,  as  the  name 
of  Judge  Willis  attests.  There  was  no  selfish  concentration  on 
the  time-honoured  site;  as  members  went  further  afield  new 
churches  were  welcomed  into  existence  and  experienced  deacons 
were  dismissed  to  guide  them. 

Such  a  record  has  many  lessons  to  teach  us,  and  two  emerge 
obviously.  Churches  owe  much  to  men  of  piety  and  ability,  who 
minister  to  them  for  long  periods.  It  is  a  lesson  illustrated  also 
by  Beddome,  Maclaren,  Clifford,  and  scores  of  others;  it  is  a 
lesson  to  be  remembered  now  that  another  current  is  flowing. 
Under  such  auspices  there  are  trained  whole  families  whose 
influence  tells  in  all  directions.  And  secondly,  a  church  thus 
led  and  thus  nourished  may  do  wonders  both  by  inspiring  its 
denomination,  and  in  leavening  its  neighbourhood ;  not  by  intro¬ 
spection  and  self-cultivation  is  work  achieved,  but  by  fellowship 
with  others  in  discerning  His  purposes  and  actively  pursuing 
them. 


W.  T.  WHITLEY. 
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106.  1808.  Dec.  31. 

From  WM.  NEWMAN  (Bromley)  to  SUTCLIFF  (Olney). 

Asks  for  a  report  about  Mr.  Worth.  "  Our  Education  Socy. 
is  not  sufficiently  known  among  the  country  Churches — if  it  were, 

I  think  we  should  have  a  greater  number  of  applications  from 
promising  young  men.  What  shall  we  do  to  make  it  known? 
Will  you  and  Mr.  Fuller  inform  the  country  Associations?  ”  He 
states  he  hears  that  Carey  is  married  to  the  widow  of  a  Spanish 
nobleman.  He  gives  verbatim  a  long  letter  from  an  old  student 
of  his,  John  Williams- Jones,  now  an  Army  officer  in  India,  in 
which  the  writer  speaks  of  Mrs.  Carey’s  death,  and  a  talk  with 
Carey  re  sending  missionaries  to  Rohilcund. 

107.  1809.  Aug.  5. 

From  C.  C.  ARATOON  (Chowgachear),  an  Indian  preacher. 
Receiver  not  stated. 

Gives,  in  broken  English,  a  diary  of  his  preaching  work 
from  July  25  to  Aug.  3.  His  work  is  chiefly  around  “  Sad-ka- 
ley.”  The  chief  names  of  his  fellow  Xns.  mentioned  are : — 
Funckershand,  Bunchanund  and  Petumber. 

108.  1810.  Dec.  20. 

From  JOHN  RYLAND  to  the  REV.  FRANKLIN  (Coventry). 

A  hurried  and  disjointed  letter.  Refers  to  a  “  young  man 
who,  if  recommended  by  your  Church,  I  dare  say  could  be 
received  next  August.”  In  a  PS.  Ryland  is  desirous  that  F. 
should  visit  Byrom  St.  Church,  Liverpool. 

109.  1811.  Jan.  4. 

From  MARSHMAN  to  FULLER. 

A  long  letter  almost  entirely  concerning  the  translation  of 
Scripture  into  Chinese,  and  the  possibilities  of  a  Mission  there. 
There  is  an  apparent  friendship,  but  also  a  strong  strain  of 
jealousy,  between  Morrison  and  the  translators  and  printers  of 
the  Baptist  Mission.  Morrison  has  sent  to  print — the  Acts  in 
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Chinese — a  translation  which  he  found  in  China.  He  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  ability  in  the  Chinese  language  of  Manning,  and 
particularly  of  Lassar,  who  are  with  him,  and  also  Marshman’s 
son,  John,  who  is  very  promising.  The  immediate  purpose  is 
to  translate  the  New  Testament  and  later  the  Old  Testament. 
Concerning  Morrison,  Marshman  stresses  repeatedly — “  the 
translation  is  not  his  own.”  The  three  effects  of  the  Baptist 
Chinese  translation  will  be : — 

I.  “  The  language  will  be  laid  completely  open.” 

II.  The  Chinese  will  receive  it  much  sooner  and  with  greater 
accuracy. 

III.  The  Door  for  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  China  will 
be  opened  thereby  almost  beyond  calculation.  Marshman 
sees  that  Manning,  who  had  previously  failed  to  get  into 
China  through  Canton,  could  probably  do  so  from  Bengal 
through  the  Banton  Hills.  Marshman  sees  three  ways  open 
of  getting  into  China — 

i.  By  a  station  at  Munnypore  “  a  little  beyond  bro. 
Chater  ” — because  there  “  a  mart  is  held  many  days 
annually  which  the  Chinese  constantly  attend.” 

ii.  Same  could  be  done  by  a  station  in  Assam. 

iii.  Manning  is  certain  of  the  way  through  Tibet — “  if  only 
we  persevered  in  erecting  another  station  or  two 
beyond  Mr.  Robinson’s.” 

As  for  personnel,  Marshman  speaks  highly  of  “  a  fine  young 
man  of  eighteen  in  the  Calcutta  Church  ”  who  is  “  coming 
up  here  next  week  to  study  Chinese  for  the  very  purpose  ” 
till  he  shall  get  a  companion.  (His  name  is  not  given.) 
[There  was  indeed  jealousy  between  the  two  sets  of  trans¬ 
lators.  At  Serampore  they  had  the  honour  of  casting  Chinese 
metal  type,  instead  of  using  the  old  woodblock  system;  type  is 
now  the  standard  method.  The  type  melted  in  the  great  fire 
was  recast,  and  Lawson  proved  an  excellent  punch-cutter.  In 
1822  they  issued  the  first  complete  Bible,  a  decidedly  handsome 
production  in  five  parts.  '  Morrison’s  version  followed  in  1823 
at  Malacca.  In  1848  the  American  Baptists  began  a  version  at 
Hongkong,  and  two  years  later,  English  and  American  Baptists 
were  revising  and  printing  in  China  proper,  at  Ningpo  :  till  then 
Marshman’s  version  had  been  in  use.] 

110.  1811.  Feb.  5. 

From  WM.  WARD  (Serampur)  to  LORD  MINTO. 

Asking  for  Lord  Minto’s  acceptance  and  patronage  of  a 
work  called  ”  Writings,  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Hindoos.” 
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111.  1811.  Mar.  28. 

From  REV.  JOSEPH  JENKINS  (Walworth)  to  MISS 
HOWARD  (Hemel  Hemsted). 

"  My  dear  cousin.”  A  devotional  letter,  with  many  family 
references. 

112.  1811.  Jul.  28. 

From  COLN  CHURCH  (Lancs.)  to  Partic.  Bap.  Fund. 

A  Petition  for  JOHN  STUTTERD  for  an  “  Exhibition 
which  you  have  of  late  granted  to  superannuated  ministers.” 
States  that  S.  started  the  Coin  cause  in  Feb.  1776,  and  was 
ordained  Sept.  1777 — “  has  been  our  minister  35  years.” 
Signed :  Jos.  Sutcliffe,  Peter  Nelson,  O.  Baldwin.  Commended 
by  the  following :  James  Shuttleworth,  Jno.  Hirst  (Bacup),  John 
Pilling  (Goodshaw),  Nathan  Smith  (Bamoldswick),  W.  Steadman 
(Bradford),  Miles  Oddy  (Howarth),  Wm.  Scarlett  (Gildersom), 
Peter  McFarlan,  John  Trickett  (Bramley). 

[On  page  229  is  a  letter  of  1769  showing  that  John  Stutterd 
was  invited  to  be  pastor  that  year,  not  1777.  Stutterd  states 
in  his  diary  that  he  was  ordained  on  22nd  June,  1769,  and  that 
Henry  Clayton,  of  Salendine  Nook,  gave  the  charge  to  the 
church,  formed  that  same  day.  Clayton  died  in  1776.  The  people 
who  sign  this  letter  of  1811  were  not  members  at  the  beginning.] 

113.  1811.  Oct.  15. 

From  JOSEPH  KINGHORN  (Norwich)  to  SUTCLIFF 
(Olney). 

Asks  S.’s  assistance  in  finding  a  minister  for  Worstead 
(Norfolk),  a  ‘‘highly  Calvinistic  Church  with  membership  150 
(hearers  about  400).  Salary  60  guineas  and  a  house,  with  |  acre 
of  land.” 

[J.  F.  Beard  had  recently  left,  for  Ipswich,  after  training 
and  sending  forth  three  ministers.  Richard  Clark  came  in  1813 
from  Sheldon,  and  sixteen  years  later  a  new  chapel  was  built. 
The  cause  had  originated  in  1717  from  the  old  General  Baptist 
church  centred  at  Smallburgh,  due  to  Thomas  Grantham  at 
Norwich,  a  church  last  heard  of  in  1761  as  vainly  seeking  an 
Elder.] 

114.  1812.  May  27. 

From  F.  CAREY  (Rangoon)  to  MARSHMAN.  (Copy.) 

He  states  that  ‘‘  the  suspicions  that  the  Burmans  entertained 
about  it  since  the  first  arrival  of  brethren  Chater  and  Mardon  ” 
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are  gone.  Moreover,  the  members  of  the  Govt,  assured  F.  Carey 
that  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  the  Mission.  A 
Note  by  Marshman  at  the  side  (apparently  forwarding  it  to 
Fuller) — states  that  a  previous  letter  from  Carey  told  them  that 
they  were  in  a  distressing  situation  ” — but  this  letter,  22  days 
later,  shows  that  “  all  has  been  removed  beyond  our  highest 
expectations.”  The  Carey  letter  is  a  copy. 

115.  1812.  May  31. 

From  FULLER  (at  Abergavenny)  to  SUTCLIFF. 

Fuller  is  unwell  and  cannot  proceed  to  Wales,  but  Mr.  Page 
is  going  on  there.  He  has  replied  to  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  to 
the  effect  that  the  chief  aim  of  Carey  is  to  get  the  Scripture 
translated,  not  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  do  them,  and  F. 
pays  tribute  to  the  “  handsome  manner  in  which  you  have 
represented  their  labours.”  F.  has  read  “  Bogue  and  Bennett’s 
4th  vol.” — and  comments  on  its  censuring  of  the  Baptists.  F.  is 
unwell.  “  I  seem  near  the  end  of  my  course,  and  through  grace, 
and  grace  only,  hope  to  finish  it  with  joy.”  A  postscript  on 
Monday,  June  1st,  states  that  he  is  better  and  "  am  going  towards 
Swansea  in  ^  hour.” 

116.  1812.  Jun.  9. 

From  BENJAMIN  WEEKS  MARSHMAN  (son  of  Dr.  M., 
Serampur)  from  Serampur,  to  JONATHAN  RYLAND 
(Bristol). 

B.W.M.’s  cousin  is  coming  to  India.  He  speaks  of  the 
distressing  fire  at  “  the  office.”  Speaks  of  heavy  afflictions  during 
the  year,  and  the  follg.  deaths  : — Chamberlain  lost  all  three  of 
his  children  in  7  months ;  Mrs.  Mardon  died  some  while  before, 
and  now  her  2  children,  and  on  23rd  May  Mr.  Mardon  died 
suddenly. 

117.  1812.  Jul.  18. 

From  A.  AUSTIN  (Clerkenwell  Green)  to  ISAAC  MANN 
(Burslem). 

Stating  that  in  Mr.  Ivimey’s  absence  he  opens  correspon¬ 
dence,  and  that  Mr.  I.  will  attend  to  M.’s  letters  on  his  return 
from  Portsea. 

[Abraham  Austin  had  been  a  General  Baptist  at  Sutton 
Coldfield.  Since  1785  he  had  been  pastor  at  Elim  in  Fetter  Lane, 
and  after  fifteen  years  had  been  admitted  to  the  Board.  Ivimey 
was  evidently  satisfied  after  this  probation.] 
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118.  1812.  Dec.  3. 

From  EAGLE  ST.  CHURCH  (London)  to  B.M.S.  COM¬ 
MITTEE. 

Sends  from  the  Church  meeting  the  recommendation  of 
Joseph  Phillips  to  the  work  of  the  B.M.S.  Signed  by :  Joseph 
Ivimey  (pastor),  Geo.  Bagstrer,  Jas.  Pritt,  Wm.  Napier,  Thos. 
Jaques. 

[Joseph  Phillips  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accepted;  his 
name  is  not  in  the  lists  printed  in  1892.] 

119.  1813.  Oct.  19. 

From  W.  H.  ROWE  (Weymouth)  to  ISAAC  MANN 
(Burslem). 

Rowe  has  accepted  a  probationary  period  of  six  months  at 
Weymouth.  He  shrinks  from  appealing  for  money  to  settle  the 
debt  on  the  house.  Asks  for  M.’s  help. 

[Rowe  was  ordained  at  Redruth  in  1803.  Probations  were 
very  serious.  His  son  was  named  Carey  William,  an  unusual 
sign  of  the  interest  felt  in  Serampore.] 

120.  1813.  Oct.  25. 

From  JAMES  DORE  (Walworth)  to  MR.  HEATH  (Blackman 
St.). 

Dore  authorises  “  you  and  your  Brethren  in  Office  ”  to 
assure  any  minister  on  probation  at  Maze  Pond  that  should  he 
(J.D.)  recover  he  will  not  continue  in  office,  “  nor  receive  any 
gratuity  from  the  Church  after  the  appointment  of  another 
pastor.” 

[James  Dore  had  been  pastor  at  Maze  Pond  since  1784. 
Next  year  James  Hoby  was  appointed.  As  Isaac  Mann  himself 
came  in  1826,  this  letter  came  naturally  under  his  notice.] 

121.  1814.  Jan.  28. 

From  JOHN  CLARKE  MARSHMAN  (eldest  son  of  Dr.  M.) 
to  JONATHAN  RYLAND  (Bristol). 

Mostly  concerning  the  Benevolent  Institution,  whose  plan 
it  is  “  to  instruct  all  the  Children  of  Indigent  Xns.  throughout 
India,”  and  speaks  of  extending  its  benefits  “  to  all  Roman 
Catholic  children.”  Carey  and  Marshman  tried  to  get  Mr. 
Harrington  as  chief  of  Committee,  but  Thomason  opposed  it, 
“  and  said  that  it  should  appear  the  work  of  the  Missionaries  ” 
— which  was  acted  upon.  The  Baptist  constitution  of  the 
Society  has  not  in  any  way  affected  the  income;  indeed,  it  is 
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increased,  and  a  list  of  high  civil  dignitaries  is  given  as  being 
among  the  subscribers.  The  Institution  “  have  some  idea  ”  of 
purchasing  the  school  house  from  the  Mission. 

Lord  Minto  has  brought  two  young  princes  from  Java, 
whom  he  has  “  sent  here.”  Of  one  of  them  (Saleh)  M.  gives  a 
long  account  of  his  Mussulman  beliefs  and  customs.  He  states, 
“  Mr.  Jabez  Carey  has  resigned  his  position  in  a  lawyer’s  office 
and  is  gone  as  a  Missionary  to  Ambayna,”  and  the  Government 
have  allowed  him  and  his  wife  a  passage  thither.  “  Mr.  Felix 
Carey  is  just  arrived  from  Rangoon  ” — having  come  for  vaccine 
matter.  He  has  orders  from  the  King  of  Burmah  for  a  Sanskritt 
N.T.,  and  thinks  that  the  King  will  get  it  translated  into 
Burman,  as  “  the  Burmans  have  a  remarkable  predilection  for 
the  works  of  foreigners.”  The  writer  reports  the  progress  of 
Chinese  printing  at  the  Mission.  The  office  has  now  nine  presses. 
He  would  like  to  see  J.R.  in  India. 

A  postscript  asks  that  the  letter  be  not  printed  as  "  I  saw 
one  of  Ben’s  letters  in  a  Mag.” 

[The  educational  work  of  Marshman  deserves  closer  atten¬ 
tion  than  is  common.  He  was  the  schoolmaster  of  Broadmead 
before  he  went  out.  The  high-class  schools  conducted  by  him 
and  his  wife  attracted  many  pupils,  and  the  fees  paid  were  a 
most  important  item  in  the  Serampore  budget;  the  crashes  of 
Calcutta  business  in  1832  ruined  most  English,  and  damaged 
the  schools  most  severely.  But  this  proposal  was  not  to  make 
money,  it  was  Benevolent  for  indigent  Christians.] 

122.  1814.  April  28. 

From  J.  CHATER  (Colombo)  to  SUTCLIFF. 

He  acknowledges  receipt  of  books  from  the  Society,  and 
remarks  of  S.’s  letter — “  When  I  observe  with  what  a  trembling 
hand  every  letter  is  written  I  must  forbear  to  complain  of  its 
shortness.”  Complementary  to  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ryland,  he  states 
that  conditions  are  harder  in  Colombo  than  in  Bengal,  and  at 
Colombo  schoolwork  (an  economic  necessity)  demands  much 
harder  work  to  make  it  pay.  But  the  Mission  work  is  promising 
and  Chater  would  like  a  suitable  companion.  He  specially 
mentions  that  he  “  has  obtained  an  immediate  access  to  the 
Cingalese,”  meeting  them  at  7  a.m.  on  a  Sunday  morning  with 
an  interpreter. 

[The  Dutch  had  begun  a  Cingalese  version  in  1739,  and 
Ward  at  Serampore  had  reprinted  their  New  Testament  in  1813. 
William  Tolfrey,  an  officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  at 
Assaye,  was  appointed  assistant-commissioner  of  revenue  in 
Ceylon  that  year.  He  at  once  organised  committees  to  translate 
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the  Bible  into  Pali  and  Cingalese,  under  the  patronage  of  General 
Brownrigg,  the  Governor.  Chater  and  a  Wesleyan  missionary 
were  on  the  Cingalese  committee,  and  as  Tolfrey  died  before 
the  work  was  ended,  Chater  then  took  the  lead.  A  companion 
was  sent  to  him  in  1815,  H.  Siers,  who  lived  till  1839,  working 
chiefly  at  Hanwell,  twenty  miles  away.  Chater  died  1829, 
having  seen  a  third  version  by  a  C.M.S.  missionary  at  Cotta. 
Sutcliff,  to  whom  he  wrote  this  letter,  did  not  live  to  receive  it.] 

123.  1814.  Sept.  2. 

From  J.  W.  YATES  (about  to  be  accepted  for  Serampur),  from 
Leicester,  to  J.  RYLAND  (Bristol). 

Mentions  meetings  which  have  been  held  at  Leicester, 
details  of  which  J.R.’s  father  will  doubtless  communicate. 

124.  1815.  Jan.  3. 

Copy  of  letter  from  ADONIRAM  JUDSON  (Rangoon)  ta 
MARSHMAN. 

States  that  Felix  Carey  is  with  him  and  that  the  “  King  of 
Ava  has  endeavoured  to  compensate  him  with  gold  umbrella, 
&c.  .  .  .  10,000  rupees,  and  another  5,000  from  the  Prince,” 
and  also  the  King  had  made  him  Ambassador  to  the  Governor 
of  Bengal,  and,  in  accordance,  “  I  learn  that  he  has  relinquished 
the  ministry.”  He  has  already  purchased  a  piece  of  ground 
“  on  a  river  ”  and  is  to  build  a  lavish  house  there.  Describes 
a  shipwreck  on  the  river  in  which  F.C.  lost  furniture  and 
manuscript  of  his  dictionary,  which,  however,  he  got  back. 
Mrs.  Judson  is  ill.  “  Felix  thought  it  was  a  species  of  dropsy.”' 
She  purposes  going  to  Madras  for  treatment.  I  have  lately 
reperused  your  account  of  Boogdh,”  and  he  enlarges  on  this. 
“We  hope  ere  this  that  Dr.  Carey  has  safely  returned  from  his 
excursion.” 

[The  compensation  was  needed  for  the  loss  by  drowning  of 
wife  and  children,  printing-press,  MS.  dictionary,  and  Gospels. 
William  Carey  deplored  that  Felix  “  shrivelled  from  a  missionary 
into  an  ambassador,”  and  all  were  humiliated  when  after  a  state 
reception,  and  great  expense,  his  credentials  proved  inadequate.} 

{T 0  he  continued.) 


Reviews. 

The  Revised  Baptist  Church  Hymnal. 

''T^HE  publication  of  the  revised  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  by 
1  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  Trust  is  a  reminder  that  Baptists 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  popularisation  of 
congregational  hymn  singing.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago  Hanserd  Knollys  recommended  a  hymn-book  published  for 
congregational  use  by  Katherine  Sutton,  and  in  the  following 
year  Benjamin  Keach  incorporated  hymns  in  his  Children’s 
Primer.  Sixteen  years  later  we  find  Hercules  Collins  urging,  in 
an  appendix  to  his  Orthodox  Catechism,  the  public  duty  of 
congregational  singing.  This  innovation  aroused  great  contro¬ 
versy,  and  for  a  century  afterwards  the  General  Baptists 
repudiated  congregational  singing.  But  among  the  Particular 
Baptists  the  idea  was  received  with  general  favour.  By  1700 
Keach,  who  a  decade  earlier  had  printed  300  hymns  for  general 
use,  could  claim  that  congregational  singing  was  adopted  by  many 
congregations;  and  this,  it  may  be  noted,  was  some  years  before 
Isaac  Watts  produced  his  first  book. 

Since  those  days  a  succession  of  Baptists  have  made 
important  contributions.  In  England  they  were  responsible  for 
the  innovation  of  hymns  written  by  women ;  while  Ash  and  Evans 
conceived  the  fine  idea  of  assembling  hymns  by  many  authors  in 
one  collection.  John  Rippon’s  collection  of  hymns  went  through 
ten  editions  within  thirteen  years  of  its  publication,  and  his 
selection  of  hymns  remained  in  use  at  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  until  his  successor,  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  produced  Our 
Own  Hymn-book  in  1866. 

A  New  Selection  of  Hymns  appeared' soon  after  the  Union 
was  founded,  and  in  1858,  Psalms  and  Hymns  made  their 
appearance,  gathered  by  a  body  of  ministers  representing  the 
churches  accustomed  to  work  together  with  the  B.M.S.  A  trust 
was  created,  and  the  Trustees  catered  for  schools,  special  services, 
and  the  home.  A  music-book  was  bought,  and  another  prepared. 
Later  a  supplement  was  added  in  order  to  include  hymns  of 
another  generation.  Add  to  such  typical  instances  the  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  North  of  England,  especially  the  Rossendale 
Valley,  and  we  gain  some  idea  of  the  place  assigned  by  Baptists 
to  good  music  in  their  worship. 

The  closer  fellowship  of  Baptist  Churches  and  the  linking  up 
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of  the  various  denominational  societies  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  indicated  the  need  for  a  new  hymnal  suitable  for  use 
in  a  wide  constituency,  and  the  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  was 
therefore  issued  in  1900.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  Mr.  H.  W. 
Pewtress,  who  was  then  the  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the 
Psalms  and  Hymns  Trust,  still  holds  the  same  position  and  has 
carried  through  the  very  onerous  work  involved  in  the  issue  of 
the  new  book.  The  Trustees  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  Trust 
are  responsible  for  the  revised  book.  They  have  sought  help  and 
guidance  in  various  directions,  and  two  sub-Committees,  the  one 
dealing  with  hymns  and  the  other  with  tunes,  have  devoted  many 
days  to  their  tasks,  but  the  final  responsibility  has  rested  with 
the  Trustees.  They  are  twenty-four  in  number,  comprising 
ministers  and  laymen,  who,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
list,  are  representative  both  of  London  and  the  Provinces. 


Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  M.A. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Blomfield,  B.A.,  D.D. 
Rev.  Carey  Bonner. 

Rev.  Charles  Brown,  D.D. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Bryan,  M.A. 

Rev.  F.  Buffard,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Mr.  Herbert  Chown. 

Rev.  W.  W.  B.  Emery. 

Rev.  P.  W.  Evans,  B.A.,  B.D. 
Rev.  B.  Grey  Griffith,  B.D. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Hardy,  B.A. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Holmes. 


Mr.  C.  T.  Le  Quesne,  K.C. 

Mr.  Herbert  Marnham. 

Mr.  Arthur  Newton. 

Mr.  Sidney  T.  Peirson. 

Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price. 

Rev.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  M.A., 
D.D. 

Mr.  Cecil  B.  Rooke,  LL.B. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Rev.  F.  C.  Spurr. 

Rev.  P.  T.  Thomson,  M.A. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Whitley,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
(One  vacancy). 


No  hymn-book  can  be  expected  to  please  everybody,  and  the 
original  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  has  had  many  critics.  The 
revisers,  in  the  course  of  their  enquiry,  found  that  many  tunes  in 
the  1900  book  were  quite  unknown  to  Baptist  congregations  and 
never  used.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  tunes  were 
occupying  space  which  might  well  be  given  to  tunes  from  other 
collections,  and  newer  tunes  produced  by  the  musical  genius  of 
recent  years.  Further,  the  vogue  of  small  collections  such  as  the 
Fellowship  Hymnal  and  youth  collections  such  as  the  School 
Hymnary  has  popularised  many  modem  hymns  which  clamour 
for  admission.  The  revisers,  when  they  set  about  their  task  in 
1930,  were  confronted  with  a  series  of  difficult  decisions.  In  all 
matters  of  worship,  taste  plays  an  important  part.  Church 
organists  have  been  known  to  differ  as  to  the  best  blending  of 
tune  with  hymn.  The  more  “  old-fashioned  ”  among  us  like 
hymns  reminiscent  of  the  strong  theology  of  last  century;  the 
more  “  progressive  ”  clamour  for  hymns  reflecting  the  social 
consciousness  of  our  day.  To  meet  the  needs  of  both  sections, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  requirements  both  of  village  and  city 
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congregations,  to  lemember  the  young  as  well  as  the  aged,  and 
all  in  a  period  when  so  many  things  are  in  the  melting  pot — this 
is  indeed  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty.  How  have  the  revisers 
accomplished  it? 

The  Revised  Hymnal  omits  a  large  number  of  hymns  which 
are  in  the  1900  edition,  but  there  will  be  little  mourning  at  their 
■departure.  Isaac  Watts  seems  to  have  suffered  most  at  the  hands 
of  the  revisers,  but  a  careful  examination  of  these  omissions  fails 
to  find  among  them  any  hymns  that  could  be  described  as  in 
popular  use.  The  revisers  have  retained  the  hymns,  such  as 
“  All  hail  the  power,”  “  Beneath  the  Cross  of  Jesus,”  "  Come 
thou  Fount  of  every  blessing,”  “  Head  of  the  Qiurch,”  “  How 
firm  a  foundation,”  “  Jesus  Lover,”  “  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,” 
“  Our  blest  Redeemer,”  “  Rock  of  Ages,”  “  There  is  a  green 
hill,”  “  When  I  survey,”  which  might  be  described  as  great  hymns 
common  to  all  sections  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  the  most  con¬ 
servative  among  us  could  not  complain  of  the  revisers’  policy. 
The  cuts  have  been  made  without  in  any  way  weakening  strong 
and  necessary  evangelical  expression.  The  new  book  bears  out 
the  claim  in  the  Preface,  that  as  many  hymns  as  possible  have 
been  retained  “  dealing  with  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Faith.” 

The  additions  are  excellent.  Doubtless  many  readers  will 
miss  this  or  that  hymn  which  they  would  like  to  have  seen 
included,  but  considering  the  additions  as  a  whole  we  have  to  say 
that  the  new  book  greatly  improves  upon  the  old.  Among  the 
notable  additions  may  be  mentioned,  “  All  creatures  of  our  God 
and  King,”  “  Angel  voices  ever  singing,”  “  A  safe  stronghold 
our  God  is  still,”  “  City  of  God  how  broad  and  far,”  “  Hills  of 
the  North  rejoice,”  “  God  of  our  fathers  known  of  old,”  Dr. 
Fullerton’s,  “  I  cannot  tell  why  He  whom  angels  worship,” 
■"  I  need  Thee  every  hour,”  “  Master  speak.  Thy  servant  heareth,” 
"  My  song  is  love  unknown,”  “  There’s  a  light  upon  the 
mountains,”  “  O  valiant  hearts,”  “  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
glory.”  The  section  “  National  and  International  ”  ought  to 
please  those  who  are  familiar  with  Brotherhood  and  Fellowship 
meetings,  for  here  are  several  notable  additions.  The  “  Youth  ” 
section  includes  G.  E.  Darlaston’s  “  O’er  the  hills  and  by  the 
valleys,”  set  to  Hyfrydol,  and  the  familiar  “  Yield  not  to 
temptation.”  The  children’s  section  includes  the  beautiful  “  See 
amid  the  winter’s  snow,”  “  Tell  me  the  stories  of  Jesus,”  “  Who 
is  he  in  yonder  stall,”  and  Basil  Matthews’  “  Far  round  the  world 
Thy  children  sing  their  song.”  The  section.  Baptism,  includes 
two  additions,  “  Lord  of  the  brave  who  call’st  Thine  own,”  and 
F.  A.  Jackson’s  “  Master  we  Thy  footsteps  follow.” 

Much  as  the  additions  to  the  hymns  will  be  valued,  it  will 
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probably  be  found  that  an  even  greater  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  the  matter  of  tunes.  Sir  Henry  Coward  commends 
the  revisers  for  their  wise  discrimination.  Tunes  have  been 
restored  to  hymns  to  which  by  tradition  they  are  wedded.  “  The 
Committee,”  he  declares,  “  have  fulfilled  the  all-important  object 
of  providing  an  attractive,  serviceable,  stimulating,  praiseworthy 
collection  of  tunes  which  can,  and  doubtless  will,  be  sung  with 
such  heartiness  that  the  concession  of  incorporating  a  few 
surplus — but  effective — popular  tunes  can  pass  without  adverse 
criticism.”  For  less  than  800  hymns  the  new  Hymnal  provides 
more  than  1,000  tunes,  and  the  variety  should  meet  the  tastes. 

We  congratulate  the  Hymns  and  Tunes  Committees  on  an 
important  piece  of  work  splendidly  accomplished,  and  on  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  Baptist  worship  of  our  generation. 

F.  TOWNLEY  LORD. 


Foundations  (The  History  of  Salendine  Nook  Baptist  Church), 

By  Percy  Stock. 

In  this  careful  and  detailed  study  of  a  great  and  historic 
Baptist  Church  the  author  (whose  father,  Dr.  Stock,  produced 
a  history  of  Salendine  Nook  in  1875)  brings  to  his  task  many 
years  of  extensive  research.  He  is  very  modest  in  his  claims, 
and  suggests  that  “  one  day  some  better  man  will  set  himself  the 
task  of  re-writing  the  whole  story.”  But  if  ever  a  better  survey 
of  this  remarkable  church  be  produced  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
it;  Mr.  Stock’s  familiarity  with  sources  and  documents  stamps 
his  work  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  Baptist  history,  while  his 
distinctly  original  method  of  treatment  relieves  his  book  of  any 
suggestion  of  “  antiquarian  dullness.”  No  one  can  read  this 
book  without  learning  much  of  the  social,  political,  and  religious 
life  of  the  last  250  years,  and  if  its  story  fails  to  move  us  by  its 
picture  of  sturdy  and  sacrificial  Nonconformity,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  our  power  of  appreciation. 

As  far  back  as  1689  Salendine  Nook  was  a  preaching  station 
within  the  range  of  the  famous  Rossendale  Confederacy.  William 
Mitchel  and  David  Crosley,  men  of  unusual  capacity,  played  a 
great  part  in  the  Independency  of  their  time,  and  in  this  isolated 
and  sparsely  populated  district  of  Salendine  Nook  (as  it  is  now 
called)  they  added  their  influence  to  that  of  the  Mortons  around 
whom  the  early  dissenting  meetings  sprang  into  being.  The 
Mortons  were  originally  Scotch  Presbyterians,  but  for  half  a 
century  this  connection  with  the  Rossendale  preachers  was 
maintained.  Mr.  Stock  shows  us  how,  in  1731,  Henry  Clayton 
came  to  preach  regularly  to  the  community,  and  in  1743  a  Baptist 
Church  was  founded,  although  for  thirty  years  the  community 
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had  gathered  for  worship  in  a  specially  designed  meeting- house. 
Mr.  Stock  gives  us  in  full  the  “  solemn  covenant  of  communion,” 
signed  by  “  a  small  handful  of  the  unworthy  dust  of  Zion, 
usually  assembling  for  the  worship  of  God  at  Sallonden  Nook.” 
It  is  a  great  story,  carrying  us  through  the  pastorates  of  Joshua 
Wood,  William  Brigg,  Robert  Hyde,  and  (among  the  more 
recent)  Dr.  Stock,  John  Thomas,  D.  Witton  Jenkins,  down  to 
D.  S.  John,  who  is  to-day  maintaining  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
church.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the  remarkable  laymen,  of  whom 
William  Brigg  and  Thomas  Stutterd  stand  out  prominently. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  a  Baptist  Church,  its  beliefs,  services, 
experiments,  and  all  described  against  the  background  of  the 
time.  It  is  the  story  of  a  church  which,  in  1820,  identified  itself 
with  the  Sunday  School  movement,  which  took  its  part  in  the 
life  of  the  Association,  which  “  mothered  ”  other  Baptist 
communities.  Mr.  Stock’s  “  Pictures  in  the  Fire,”  his  excursions 
into  the  theology  and  controversies  of  the  past,  his  frank 
declaration  of  his  own  views,  and,  not  least,  his  description  of  his 
own  parents,  make  this  volume  of  great  value  to  all  who  cherish 
the  story  of  Baptist  life  and  thought. 
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Shrewsbury,  178,  221. 

Shuttleworth,  James,  375. 

Sierra  Leone,  220. 

Siers,  H.,  379. 

Simonds,  Henry,  75. 

Sitch,  John,  85. 

Slack  meeting,  85. 

Smellie,  William,  38. 

Smith,  Hugh,  326. 

Smith,  John,  181. 

Smith,  Nathan,  233. 

Smith,  Richard,  43,  228. 

Snows  Fields,  84. 

Soham,  174. 

Soho,  134. 

Sorrell,  George,  and  J.  W.,  30. 
Sparkhall,  Alex.,  30. 

Speldhurst,  192. 

Spencer,  Benjamin,  176. 

Spurgeon,  241,  289,  337. 

Spilsbury,  John,  370. 

Standfast,  John,  27. 

Stanger,  W.  W.,  30. 

Steadman,  William,  181ff,  219ff,  280. 
Steed,  Robert,  326. 
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Steele,  Anne,  181,  185. 

Steele,  Mary,  219. 

Stennett,  Joseph  I,  131,  326. 
Stennett,  Joseph  V,  Zlh,  277. 
Stennett,  Samuel,  176,  185. 
Stockbridge,  185. 

Stovel,  Charles,  372. 

Spratton,  212. 

Stundists,  362. 

Stutterd  family,  227,  384. 

Suffolk,  44. 

Sutcliff,  John,  43,  85,  130,  132,  173, 
177,  218,  373,  375,  376,  378. 
Sutcliffe,  Joseph,  375. 

Tandy,  Philip,  234. 

Taylor,  Dam,  129,  131,  224. 

Taylor,  Henry,  178,  223. 

Taylor^  Thomas,  277. 

Thackray,  Michael,  81,  167. 

Theaker,  Joseph,  123. 

Theme,  William,  181. 

Thomas,  David,  38. 

Thomas,  John,  182ff,  218ff,  277,  372. 
Thomas,  Joshua,  177. 

Thomas,  Micaiah,  130. 

Thomas,  Richard,  40,  86. 

Thomas,  Thomas,  176,  224,  232,  278? 
Thomas,  Timothy,  104,  221. 
Thorman,  John,  33. 

Tiflis,  361. 

Tilworth,  Charles,  323. 

Tilley,  Thomas,  327. 

Tippen,  Henry,  30. 

Tiverton,  135,  370. 

Toleration,  266. 

Tombes,  John,  215. 

Tomkins,  Benjamin,  277ff. 

Tomkins,  Joseph,  219. 

Tommas,  John,  42,  173. 

Tomg,  William,  131. 

Trelech,  133. 

Trickett,  John,  375. 

Trinder,  219. 

Trosnant,  135. 

Trowbridge,  135. 

Tryon,  Frederick,  367. 

Tucker,  Richard,  37. 

Tunes,  383. 

Turner,  Daniel,  76,  85,  131,  219. 
Turner,  Frances,  27. 

Turner,  James,  43,  178. 

Turner,  John,  215. 

Twelvetrees,  Harper,  38. 

Upton,  James,  30,  232. 


Ursgll,  Joseph,  177. 

Utting,  Henry,  181. 

Veil,  C.  M.  de,  234,  288. 

Voromin,  Nikita,  361. 

Wadman  of  Mile  .End,  30! 
Wainsgate,  228. 

Wales,  Mrs.,  329. 

Wall,  84. 

Wallin  family,  68. 

Wallis,  Miss,  218. 

Wapping — Walthamstow,  332,  370-. 
Ward,  John,  of  Durham,  39. 

Wardj  Dr.  John,  131. 

Ward,  William,  225,  279,  318ff,  374, 
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Watford,  133. 

Watt,  Dr.  James,  279, 

Welch,  William,  27. 

Wells,  Ann,  27. 

Wells,  Joseph,  136. 

West,  Mrs.,  35. 

Westerman,  Josiah,  73. 

Whitby,  William,  175. 

Whitehaven,  83. 

Whitehead,  Benjamin,  230. 

Whitfield,  Charles,  84. 

Whittle,  William,  32. 

Wightman  family,  214. 

Wilkinson,  Thomas,  234. 

Williams,  Geo.  and  Jas.,  226. 
Williams,  Hugh,  169. 

Williams,  Roger,  56,  91. 

Williams,  Stephen,  31. 
Williams-Jones,  John,  373. 

Willis,  William,  372. 

Wilsby,  William,  234. 

Wilson,  Ebenezer,  138. 

Wilson,  Samuel,  132,  371. 
Winterbottom,  James,  41. 

Wisbech,  131. 

Wood,  jfoshua,  384. 

Wood,  Robert,  34. 

Worcester,  137. 

Worship,  112. 

Worstead,  Norfolk,  375. 

Wrexham;  287. 

Wyke,  Andrew,  45,  234. 

Wyke,  James,  226. 

Yates,  J.  W.,  379. 

York,  217. 

Young,  John,  319. 

Young,  Solomon,  133. 
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